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THE  WILLIAM  OSLER  MEDAL  ESSAY 

PIONEER  DOCTOR 
JOHN  SEBASTIAN  HELMCKEN  ♦ 

HONOR  M.  KIDD 

I 

In  1892  an  elderly  doctor  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  sat  down 
to  write  his  reminiscences.  His  life  had  been  a  full  and  rather 
adventurous  one;  the  town  in  which  he  lived  had  grown  out  of  all 
recognition  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  trading  post  of  his  arrival;  and 
having  reached  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  when  thoughts  tend  to 
dwell  in  the  i)ast,  the  writing  of  the  reminiscences  gave  a  concrete 
record  of  early  British  Columbia  history  and  much  pleasure  to  an 
old  man  whose  active  days  of  practice  were  over. 

John  Sebastian  Helmcken  was  born  on  June  5th,  1825  in  London, 
England.  He  came  of  pure  German  stock,  his  father  coming  from 
Bremerlee,  and  his  mother  from  Miskirch.  He  says  that  some  of  the 
family  s|x;ll  the  name  Helmiken — and  thinks  this  is  because  the 
German  “  i  ”  and  “  c  ”  are  so  similar.  His  father  worked  in  the 
sugar  refinery  in  Ayliff  Street  in  the  east  end  of  London,  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  operated  the  White  Swan  in  Ayliff  Street,  a  pub  that  was 
popular  with  the  sugar  factory  workers.  Free  trade  ruined  both 
the  sugar  refining  business  and  the  pub.  John  Helmcken’s  father 
was  a  broken-down  and  ailing  man  as  he  remembers  him,  and  his 
mother  was  the  mainstay  of  the  family,  an  able,  hard-working.  God¬ 
fearing  but  kind  woman,  who  gave  her  four  sons  and  four  daughters 

*  Read  before  The  Osier  Society,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Quebec,  October 
17,  1946. 

Throughout  this  paper,  whenever  quotations  have  been  made,  the  spelling  of 
the  original  has  been  retained.  Dr.  Helmcken  consistently  spelled  his  wife’s  name 
“  Cecelia,”  although  other  sources  give  the  more  usual  “  Cecilia.” 

Reference  numbers  in  subsequent  footnotes  refer  to  Bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  article. 
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a  Strict  and  decent  upbringing  and  taught  them  regular  and  indus¬ 
trious  habits  and  discipline.  If  they  did  anything  wrong  their  mother 
tied  them  to  her  chair  for  an  hour  or  two ;  the  suspense  was  worse 
than  the  caning,  and  besides,  she  thought  it  wrong  to  punish  her 
children  when  in  a  state  of  excitement. 

Helmcken  was,  for  a  short  space  of  time,  at  a  girls’  school,  then 
at  St.  George’s  German  and  English  School  in  the  neighlx)urhood. 
His  playground  was  a  barren  field  nearby,  which  was  also  the  exer¬ 
cise  ground  for  soldiers  from  the  Tower  of  London.  A  Dr.  Graves 
lived  opposite  their  house  in  Great  Alie  Street,  and  as  Helmcken  was 
a  sickly  boy,  he  was  often  in  Dr.  Graves’  hands.  The  dixrtor  had  a 
high  regard  for  Mrs.  Helmcken,  who  had  helped  him  in  the  estab- 
lishn  ent  of  his  practice. 

When  Helmcken  was  a  young  lad  Dr.  Graves  asked  him  if  he 
would  deliver  the  medicines  in  the  evening.  For  this  he  was  paid 
half  a  crown  a  week,  which  his  mother  made  him  bank.  Dr.  Graves 
had  an  apprentice  at  this  time  called  Healy  with  whom  young  John 
became  quite  friendly.  He  used  to  deliver  letters  for  Healy,  and  the 
latter  allowed  him  to  assist  in  putting  up  the  medicines  and  corking 
the  bottles.  When  Helmcken  was  about  fourteen.  Dr.  Graves  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  be  taken  on  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  to  be  a  chemist; 
the  deeds  were  signed  shortly  before  his  father  died.  The  pastor  of 
their  church  undertook  to  teach  him  Latin,  so  two  or  three  times  a 
week  he  had  his  lesson  at  seven  in  the  morning.  After  mastering  the 
ordinary  rules  and  the  inevitable  Caesar,  he  was  put  to  the  study  of 
Celsus  and  other  medical  authors  in  Latin.  Sometimes  a  young 
German  doctor  living  in  the  same  house  coached  him. 

When  half  the  apprenticeship  had  expired.  Dr.  Graves  was  taken 
ill,  and  for  a  long  time  Healy  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  practice, 
while  Helmcken  did  nearly  all  the  dispensing.  When  Dr.  Graves 
recovered,  he  showed  his  appreciation  by  offering  to  cancel  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  apprenticeship  in  pharmacy  and  to  take  him  on  as  a  full  medi¬ 
cal  apprentice  so  that  he  might  become  a  doctor.  John  was  quite 
satisfied  to  be  a  druggist,  but  visions  of  carriages,  horses  and  coach¬ 
men  floated  before  his  eyes  and  he  delightedly  accepted  the  projxisal. 
The  question  of  cost  worried  him  but  his  mother  gave  him  whole¬ 
hearted  support,  saying  she  would  pawn  her  own  clothes  if  necessary. 


Fig.  1. 

John  Sebastian  Heltncken,  circa  1895,  shortly  after  completing  his  Reminiscences. 

CoUTle»y  of  B.  C.  Provincial  Arehivet. 
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It  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  an  outdoor  apprentice  for  five 
years,  the  usual  period,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  hospital  lectures.  He,  himself,  seems  uncertain 
as  to  why  Dr.  Graves  befriended  him : 

Why  these  kind  people  should  have  taken  me  by  the  hand  and  helped  me 
onward  would  be  ungrateful  to  enquire,  but  probably  it  was  owing  to  friend* 
ship  and  a  feeling  for  Mother  who  had  so  large  a  family,  and  to  their  own 
innate  human  goodness.  As  for  myself — I  am  not  aware  of  any  ])eculiar 
good  qualities.  I  was  a  puppy — a  nice  looking  boy  with  blue  eyes,  black  hair 
and  florid,  very  obedient— easily  disciplinetl  or  broken  in  and  faithful  as  a 
dog — did  my  duty  sometimes  but  not  always  cheerfully.* 

Mrs.  Graves,  too,  had  an  affection  for  young  John,  and  chose  him 
to  be  her  “  lucky  boy.”  This  is,  I  believe,  an  old  Scottish  custom, 
whereby  the  quality  of  one’s  luck  for  the  ensuing  year  de]x;nds  a 
great  deal  on  the  character  of  the  person  who  first  sets  foot  across 
one’s  threshold  in  the  New  Year.  Rather  than  leave  this  ini]K)rtant 
matter  to  chance,  many  persons  chose  a  “  lucky  boy,”  who  came  bear¬ 
ing  salt,  bread  and  matches — bread  representing  plenty,  salt  to  pre¬ 
serve  from  evil,  and  matches  to  lighten  understanding. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  medical  apprenticeship  Dr. 
Graves  paid  him  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  he  was  permitted  to  com¬ 
pound.  apply  leeches,  bleed,  cup  and  administer  enemata, .and  in 
addition  he  continued  to  carry  medicines  to  the  jjatients’  homes.  He 
became  acquainted  with  poverty  and  slums,  and  it  is  probably  in 
this  period  that  his  character  was  set  in  its  mould  of  kindliness  and 
sympathy  to  all,  a  character  which  was  later  to  earn  him  the  title  of 
radical.  He  writes  of  this  time : 

Anyhow,  amidst  all  this  squalor  and  other  horrors,  human  hearts  were 
there  and  each  assisted  the  other  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  altho  this 
might  have  been  little  in  substance  it  was  an  enormous  amount  to  them.* 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  feeling  for  fellow  creatures  is  more 
common  among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich,  and  more  genuine. 

Anyhow  I  think  now  that  I  did  precious  little  good — for  medicine  without 
care  and  nursing  and  food  must  be  worse  than  useless.* 


*  Biblio.  7 — Vol.  1,  p.  40. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  85. 


Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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Heimckcn  elected  Guy’s  in  preference  to  the  London  Hospital, 
which  would  have  been  much  more  convenient  for  him.  Guy’s  had 
taken  his  fancy  as  one  of  the  other  apprentices  had  been  there.  The 
question  of  fees  was  solved  from  his  own  bank  account  for  the  time 
jjjjng — the  money  which  his  mother  had  made  him  save.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  hospital  lectures  made  him  useless  for  delivering  medicines 
for  Dr.  Graves,  except  in  the  evenings.  He  disliked  this  work  now 
anyway;  his  pride  became  a  little  overbearing  now  that  he  was  a 
medical  student,  so  Dr.  Graves  freed  him,  but  his  pay,  now  greater 
than  at  first,  also  stopjied.  He  was  a  poor  student,  with  no  time  for 
amusements  and  w’ithout  jXKket  money,  so  having  no  distractions 
he  worked  hard,  went  in  for  honours  and  gained  a  silver  medal  and 
another  prize  at  the  end  of  the  first  session. 

The  second  session  stood  out  in  his  memory  for  two  things  mainly : 
one  that  he  had  to  walk  to  Chelsea  Gardens  for  an  eight  o’clock 
morning  lecture,  as  neither  boats  nor  omnibuses  ran  so  early,  and 
the  other,  his  attendance  at  ixist-mortems.  He  mentions  a  Dr, 
Barlow,  one  of  his  professors  in  medicine : 

He  took  me  once  to  make  a  post  mortem — the  lady  had  died  of  peritonitis. 
Poor  woman — she  was  lying  on  a  plank  in  a  very  nicely  carpeted  room. 
Barlow  believed  she  died  of  rupture  of  something  internal,  but  I  know  he 
was  particular  about  appendix  vermiformis  and  ovary.  Anyhow  I  do  not 
know  what  his  realization  was,  but  by  some  unfortunate  occurrence,  the  body 
turned  over  and  all  the  semipurulent  fluid,  of  which  there  was  a  large  quan¬ 
tity,  flooded  the  carpet.  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  that  house ! 

.-Kgain  he  took  me  to  a  post  mortem  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease;  the  people  being  very  unwilling.  Barlow’s  hobby  was  heart  and  chest. 
A  man  was  put  to  watch  that  we  did  not  take  anything  away;  he  happened 
to  be  away  for  a  minute — perhaps  I  got  him  away  designedly  and  then  slipped 
the  heart  into  my  hind  pocket.  After  leaving  the  house  I  had  to  cross 
London  Bridge  to  get  to  Guy’s,  on  my  way  a  gentleman  stopped  me  and 
said,  you  must  have  broken  a  bottle  in  your  pocket,  for  it  is  dripping  behind, 
this  was  blood  from  the  heart.  I  made  some  answer — had  a  great  fright. 
How  I  got  to  the  hospital  I  know  not,  but  I  did  get  there  and  handed  the 
trophy  to  Dr.  Barlow.  The  heart  was  almost  as  big  as  that  of  an  ox.* 

Evidently  there  were  more  hazards  to  post-mortems  in  those  days 
than  now. 


‘  Bibik).  7,  Vol.  2,  p.  5,  6. 
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When  the  third  session  opened  Bransby  Cooper  became  his  chief, 
from  whom  he  not  only  received  lectures  on  medical  subjects,  but  at 
least  for  Helmcken,  on  deportment.  Case  reporting  of  all  patients 
under  his  charge  occupied  him  long  into  the  evenings.  He  .seems 
to  have  been  thorough  and  painstaking  in  this  work,  as  his  case 
books  of  the  period  show ;  although  he  says  these  histories  l)ecame 
the  statistics  of  Guy’s,  very  full  reports  of  his  patients  at  this  time  are 
preserved  in  his  own  case  books,  now  in  the  B.  C.  Provincial 
Archives.  Dissecting  also  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his  time — he 
mentions  the  smell  to  which  they  themselves  were  oblivious,  but 
which  anyone  else  could  spot  yards  away.  He  cut  himself  rejieatedly 
at  dissection  but  says  that  when  this  occurred  he,  like  the  other  stu¬ 
dents.  put  the  cut  finger  into  his  mouth,  covered  as  the  finger  was 
with  putridity,  but  he  never  received  any  injury  from  these  wounds, 
though  a  couple  of  students  died  during  the  session  from  this  cause. 

I  know  now  and  did  not  know  then,  neither  did  anyone  else,  how  dangerous 
our  contaminated  bodies  were  to  others — in  the  wards  or  elsewhere  I  am 
quite  certain  now  that  I  saw  more  than  one  death  caused  by  this.* 

Thomas  Addison  was  on  the  staff  of  Guy’s  when  Helmcken  was  a 
student  there.  Of  him,  he  writes : 

Addison  at  this  time  was  undoubtedly  the  physician  of  the  hospital— a 
very  handsome  tall  robust  noble  looking  man,  whom  the  students  followed 
as  tho  he  were  a  God.  What  he  said  was  law.  I  never  knew  him  mis¬ 
taken  in  a  diagnosis — and  this  is  what  he  chiefly  cared  about.  The  treat¬ 
ment  he  would  leave  to  his  clerks,  first  asking  them  what  they  would  do! 
Notwithstanding  his  undoubted  talent,  I  do  not  think  he  had  a  very  large 
practice — why  or  wherefore  I  know  not — poor  man,  after  I  had  been  here  a 
few  years  I  learned  he  jumped  from  a  window  high  above  ground,  in  a  fit 
of  insanity  and  was  killed.  He  was  a  noble  man,  but  did  give  me  a  scolding. 
Once  I  disputed  at  the  bedside  about  the  diagnosis.  Addison  did  not  say 
anything,  but  after  his  rounds  had  been  gone  through,  he  went  as  usual  to  the 
clinical  room  to  make  clinical  remarks  and  it  so  happened  about  this  particular 
case,  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  lecture  before  all  the  students,  he  gave  me 
such  a  scolding — not  for  differing,  but  for  daring  to  discuss  anything  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patient — such  discussions  should  always  be  in  private.  I  blushed 
and  felt  very  small,  but  the  truth  is  he  was  giving  the  students  a  lecture  as 
to  their  behaviour  in  practice,  poor  I  being  the  bate.  A  few  days  after  he 


Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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The  Doctor’s  Note-Book. 

Courtesy  of  B.  C.  Provincial  Archives. 
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invited  me  and  three  or  four  other  clerks  to  breakfast— cold  grouse  were 
served — and  there  wasn’t  one  of  us  who  knew  how  to  carve  them — the  Dr. 
laughed  at  our  inability  to  dissect  a  grouse,  and  so  ordered  the  serving  man  to 
carve  them  at  a  side  table.  Cooper  however  gave  his  clinical  assistants  nke 
dinners — and  good  natured  he  was  then.* 

John  Hilton,  author  of  the  classic  Rest  and  Pain,  remains  in 
Helmcken’s  mind  as  the  most  particular  surgeon  of  the  hospital — 

“  if  a  bandage  were  not  just  so  or  a  wound  looked  neglected,  his 
clerks  got  it.  He  was  excellent  to  be  under,”  ^  At  the  end  of  the 
third  session  he  gained  the  prize  for  medical  clinical  reports,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  for  surgical  reports.  “  They  cost  me  no  end 
of  time  and  care,  but  the  time  spent  on  them  was  well  used,  as  it  made 
me  acquainted  w  ith  disease  and  cause  proximate  and  remote — be¬ 
sides  teaching  me  the  importance  of  observation — but  it  was  very 
hard  work  indeed.”  * 

At  the  end  of  his  third  session  he  went  up  for  examination  at 
AjHithecaries  Hall,  having  written  his  ”  little  go  ”  or  preliminary 
examination  before  he  started  at  Guy’s,  passed  decently  and  obtained 
his  license.  He  felt  fagged  and  listless  after  this  session  and  needed  a 
holiday.  The  patronage  of  appointment  of  two  medical  men  for 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ships  sailing  into  Hudson’s  Bay  rested  with 
the  Treasurer  of  Guy’s,  and  young  Helmcken  obtained  one  of  these 
appointments  at  the  end  of  his  third  year.  At  the  time,  and  perhaps 
often  later,  he  felt  this  summer  to  have  been  a  wasted  one,  although 
it  was  to  govern  the  whole  course  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  sailed 
on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ship  Prince  Rupert  bound  on  a 
voyage  to  York  Factory  in  Hudson’s  Bay.  Dr.  Helmcken  at  sixty- 
seven,  writing  these  reminiscences,  must  have  been  amused  at  his 
memories  of  that  trip  in  the  summer  of  1846  when  he  was  twenty. 
His  memories  were  those  of  a  boy — of  an  exciting  adventure — and 
the  medical  aspects  of  the  trip  were  apparently  not  remarkable.  There 
is  mention  of  making  harbour  in  the  Orkneys  where  they  had  an 
enormous  meal  of  roast  goose  stuffed  with  raisins,  washed  down  with 
buttermilk — a  meal  that  had  unpleasant  and  most  flatulent  results, 
of  narrow  scrapes  with  ice  fields,  and  of  an  escapade  with  a  jwt  of 
jam.  There  was  a  new  clerk  for  the  service  on  board — a  spoiled, 


•  Ibid.,  p.  14,  15. 


’  Ibid.,  p.  16. 


•  Ibid. 
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proud  and  unpopular  man  named  Ross.  The  steward  came  to 
Helmckeii  one  day  and  told  him  that  as  sotm  as  he  opened  a  tin  of 
jam  or  jelly  the  rest  promptly  disapjieared,  though  it  should  last 
three  days.  The  steward  did  not  like  to  accuse  anyone,  hut  thought 
Helmcken  could  help  him  find  the  culprit ;  so  the  amateur  detectives 
put  some  tartar  emetic  into  the  remains  of  the  next  tin — a  pretty 
good  dose.  Helmcken  was  very  soon  called  to  see  Ross,  who  had 
been  rapidly  taken  ill — vomiting,  purging,  collapse  and  so  forth,  and 
very,  very  limp.  Ross  thought  he  was  dying  of  cholera,  and  denied 
that  he  had  eaten  or  drunk  anything  unusual.  Helmcken  said  it 
looked  like  poison,  but  no  one  else  was  ill.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
steward  and  asked  him  what  liecame  of  the  jam  that  was  ixiisoned 
for  the  rats.  The  steward  said  that  it  was  all  gone.  So  Ross  cried 
out  that  he  was  jwisoned,  as  he  had  eaten  some  of  the  jam,  and  re¬ 
morse  overcame  him  when  he  realized  that  there  was  no  clergj’man  on 
board  to  take  his  confession.  But  the  embryo  doctor  told  him  not 
to  worry  about  a  confession  and  put  him  through  a  cure.  Helmcken 
says  he  does  not  know  which  of  the  two  of  them  felt  worse,  as  he 
thought  he  had  given  Ross  too  much  tartar  emetic  and  feared  he 
was  dying,  but  the  patient  recovered,  and  it  is  presumed  there  was 
no  more  jam  stealing. 

The  fourth  and  last  session  found  young  Helmcken  in  rugged 
health  after  this  sea  voyage.  The  w’ork  was  strenuous  and  the  hours 
long,  and  he  now  lived  close  by  the  hospital.  There  were  no  obstetri¬ 
cal  beds  for  poor  patients,  so  the  senior  students  took  the  slum  de¬ 
liveries.  Looking  back,  the  doctor  wonders  that  the  women  did  so 
well,  considering  the  dirt  and  lack  of  care,  and  the  fact  that  the 
contagiousness  of  the  students  was  not  as  well  realized.  At  this 
time  there  were  three  house  surgeons  at  Guy’s — either  senior  stu¬ 
dents  or  young  practitioners — who  attended  all  accidents  admitted. 
Helmcken  was  given  one  of  these  appointments  for  three  months, 
and  was  Ixiarded  and  lodged  in  the  quadrangle.  Four  ounces  of  wine 
per  day  were  allowed  each  of  the  house  surgeons  by  the  hospital,  but 
tradition  decreed  that  the  senior  for  the  month  had  to  provide  dessert 
for  dinner  and  shrimps  or  something  for  breakfast;  this  meant  a 
daily  trudge  to  Billingsgate  or  Southw  ark  market  to  buy  the  luxuries 
if  the  provider  could  not  persuade  anyone  else  to  do  it  for  him.  Dur- 
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ing  the  day  they  all  worked  on  ward  cases  as  dressers,  assisted 
or  instructed  the  junior  students,  and  in  the  evenings  had  long  dis¬ 
cussions  of  cases  in  the  dressers’  rooms  over  aldermen  pipes  and 
pots  of  beer.  It  is  as  well  that  the  house  surgeon  appointment  only 
lasted  three  months,  for  by  that  time  the  lucky  three  were  pretty 
well  used  up  by  hard  work  and  lack  of  sleep,  and  perhaps  even  some 
dissipation.  Edward  Cook  of  the  surgical  staff  came  in  every  eve¬ 
ning  for  rounds  and  a  gossip,  the  chaplain  lectured  them  on  moral 
philosophy,  and  the  year  passed  as  the  knowledge  soaked  in.  All 
medical  calls  at  night  were  taken  by  the  resident  apothecary,  a  quiet 
man  called  Stocker,  in  whom  the  senior  physicians  had  great  con¬ 
fidence.  Stocker  took  rounds  every  night,  and  Helmcken  often  went 
with  him.  Addison  said  of  him  that  if  he  were  ill  his  best  and 
trusted  attendant  would  be  John  Stocker. 

During  his  final  year  Helmcken  read  a  i)aper  before  the  junior  or 
student  branch  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Guy’s.  Two  prizes  were 
given  each  session,  one  in  medicine  and  one  in  surgery.  No  outside 
assistance  was  permitted,  and  the  illustrative  cases  had  to  l)e  from 
Guy’s.  Helmcken  won  the  surgical  prize  for  his  paper  on  malignant 
disease  of  the  testicle.  The  end  of  his  final  year  brought  with  it  a 
determination  to  try  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons.  A  deposit  of  ten  guineas  was  required,  which  he  had  to 
borrow  from  Dr.  Graves,  as  he  kept  this  attempt  a  secret  from  his 
family.  On  the  appointed  day  he  dressed  carefully  and  presented 
himself  at  the  college  at  eight  in  the  evening.  After  passing  through 
the  hands  of  a  succession  of  professors,  who  in  pairs  examined  each 
student  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  carrying  with  him  a  slip  of  paper 
on  which  their  quite  undecipherable  opinions  of  him  were  written,  he 
finally  arrived  at  the  “  funking  room,”  containing  little  but  chairs 
and  a  bookcase.  Here  the  candidates  had  to  jjass  an  hour  while 
waiting  the  results — some  anxious  and  dejected,  others  hilarious 
after  the  strain.  Most  of  them  hunted  for  souvenirs,  but  previous 
students  had  left  them  nothing  but  the  brass  nails  in  the  chairs.  At 
the  end  of  the  hour  the  usher  came  in  with  a  list  in  his  hand  and 
requested  nearly  half  of  the  candidates  to  follow  him — these  were 
the  unlucky  ones  who  had  been  plucked.  Among  the  fortunate  was 
Helmcken,  who  only  had  to  wait  a  few  more  minutes  before  he  was 
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presented  with  his  certificate.  Most  of  them  went  out  to  celebrate, 
but  young  Helmcken  having  no  money  returned  home  to  his  mother 
with  his  liard  won  diploma  and  received  the  thankful  tears  and  jubila¬ 
tions  of  his  family.  Dr.  Graves’  congratulations  took  the  practical 
form  of  a  gift  of  the  ten  guineas. 


II 

Helmcken  was  now  a  fully  fledged  doctor  with,  as  he  said,  his 
fortune  in  a  tin  case.  The  problem  of  how  he  was  to  obtain  a  living 
did  not  seem  to  cause  him  much  trouble.  He  had  no  desire  either  to 
set  up  for  himself  or  take  an  assistantship ;  but  he  wanted  to  see  the 
world,  and  so  decided  on  the  Navy.  Bransby  Cooper  gave  him  an 
introduction  to  the  Medical  Director  General,  but  while  waiting  for 
final  word  on  his  Naval  appointment,  he  called  on  Mr.  Barclay  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  told  him  of  his  plan.  Barclay 
advised  him  against  it.  He  said  the  outfit  was  expensive,  that  once 
in  the  Navy  it  was  for  ever,  and  he  warned  him  that  he  might  be 
kept  on  some  out-of-the-way  station  and  see  nothing  but  water. 
Instead  he  gave  him  an  introduction  to  Richard  Green,  the  ship¬ 
owner,  and  recommended  Helmcken  for  a  passenger  ship  going  to 
the  East  Indies.  Helmcken  saw  Green  and  obtained  a  posting  to  the 
small  frigate-built  Malacca,  shortly  before  the  Navy  offered  him  an 
appointment  on  a  man-o’-war  going  to  the  fever  coast  of  Africa. 
The  doctor  was  glad  to  have  avoided  Africa,  which,  to  him  at  least, 
sounded  like  a  death  sentence.  His  voyage  on  the  Malacca  took 
him  to  Eastern  cities — Bombay,  Singapore,  Canton,  Colombo  and 
others — and  lasted  eighteen  months.  His  accommodation  was  com¬ 
fortable,  and  the  table  fairly  luxurious  for  those  days — the  passengers 
were  each  allowed  a  bottle  of  claret  for  breakfast,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  wine  at  dinner ;  but,  in  retrospect,  the  professional  aspects 
of  the  voyage  did  not  remain  with  him.  His  most  poignant  memory 
of  that  trip  was  of  a  striking  half-caste  woman  from  Bombay,  who 
greatly  admired  his  blue  eyes  and  presented  him  with  a  very  hand¬ 
some  dressing  case. 

On  his  return  from  this  voyage,  he  intended  to  set  up  for  himself 
somewhere  near  his  old  home  in  the  east  end  of  London.  This  was 
with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Graves,  his  old  friend  and  mentor. 
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Helmcken  had  no  illusions  about  this  and  knew  that  to  get  estab¬ 
lished  would  be  a  long  pull ;  he  wrote — “  Going  into  practice  there 
meant  a  house,  a  small  druggist  shop,  selling  little  things,  medicines 
and  what  not  over  the  counter.  Giving  advice  to  anyone  who  needed 
it — supplying  the  medicines  and  compounding  them  myself.  Get  a 
stray  patient  or  two  if  possible,  and  so  by  degrees  come  to  l)etter 
things  and  the  carriage  I  had  promised  myself.  Of  course  it  would 
have  lieen  slow  and  uphill  work.  .  .  .”  "  He  saw  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Barclay  at  Hudson’s  Bay  House,  thanked  him  for  his  influence  in 
getting  the  appointment  to  the  Malacca  and  told  him  also  of  his  plans. 
Barclay  informed  him  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  *  were  send¬ 
ing  out  emigrants  to  Vancouver  Island  and  would  want  a  surgeon, 
the  engagement  to  be  for  five  years  at  £100  |)er  annum,  with  free 
passage  home  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointment.  “  Where  on 
earth  is  Vancouver  Island.”  said  Helmcken,  ‘‘  if  it  is  in  Hudson’s 
Bay  depend  on  it  I  do  not  go.”  Barclay  took  out  a  map  and  showed 
him  that  it  was  in  the  Pacific,  said  it  had  a  climate  like  England,  and 
asked  him  to  make  up  his  mind  in  a  week,  as  he  could  get  him  the 
appointment  if  he  wanted  it.  In  his  Reminiscences,  Helmcken 
writes — 

By  this  time  I  was  not  the  same  docile  boy  that  had  been — and  so  was  not 
so  governable.  I  had  become  a  wanderer  and  wanted  to  see  things.  Mother 
did  not  like  this  and  looked  on  me  as  a  boy  still !  She  scolded  me  a  little  and 
so  in  a  pet  I  went  to  Mr.  Barclay  and  accepted  his  offered  appointment.*® 

So  Helmcken  received  the  appointment  as  Clerk  and  Colonial  Sur¬ 
geon  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  was  also  asked  to  assist  as 
private  secretary  to  the  new-  Governor  of  the  colony,  Richard  Blan- 
shard.  He  was  told  that  if  there  was  any  private  practice,  he  might 
“  embrace  ”  it.  His  outfit  of  instruments  and  medicines  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  company ;  in  his  inexperience  he  submitted  a  very  modest 
list  of  retpurements.  not  realizing  that  replacements  would  take  at 
least  a  year  to  reach  him.  In  parting,  Barclay  also  told  him  that  he 

•  Biblio.  7— Vol.  2.  p.  68. 

*  The  original  name  of  the  company  was  “  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay.”  It  is  therefore  designated  as 
of  plural  number  in  subsequent  references  in  this  essay. 

*®/6id..  p.  70. 
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dabbled  in  philology  and  asked  Helmcken  to  send  him  anything  he 
could  learn  about  the  Indian  languages,  and  told  him  to  get  ready 
quickly,  as  his  ship  sailed  the  following  week. 

And  so  in  October  of  1849,  John  Sebastian  Helmcken  set  sail 
from  Gravesend  on  the  Xorman  Morrison,  with  his  modest  medical 
kit,  probably  modest  personal  effects,  and  rather  suqirisingly,  a  lot 
of  flower  seeds  and  some  canaries.  He  probably  expected  to  return 
to  England  at  the  expiration  of  his  five  year  term,  settle  down  and 
eventually  acquire  the  carriage  and  pair  of  his  boyhood  ambition, 
but  the  pull  of  pioneer  life  proved  too  strong,  and  he  never  set  foot 
in  England  again. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Vancouver  Island  was  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  to  Helmcken. “  Captain  Cook  was  on  that  coast  in  1778  search¬ 
ing  for  the  Northwest  passage  to  India,  and  after  him,  French, 
Spanish  and  American  ships  had  reached  the  west  coast  of  Canada. 
Cook’s  claim  on  Nootka,  where  he  had  anchored,  was  disputed  by 
Spain,  and  the  entire  west  coast  claimed  by  that  country  under  right 
of  a  Papal  concession  of  three  hundred  years  before.  But  the  matter 
was  taken  up  firmly  by  Pitt,  and  Nootka  and  the  adjoining  territory, 
together  with  a  large  indemnity,  were  restored  to  the  British  Crown 
in  1795  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Nootka  Convention.  But  Great 
Britain  for  a  long  time  after  this  ceased  to  take  any  further  interest 
in  the  territory,  and  it  was  the  fur  trading  companies  and  not  the 
diplomats  who  really  won  Western  Canada.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  19th  century  the  Indians  on  the  coast  were  very  hostile  to  the 
whites;  in  1803,  1805  and  1811  entire  ships’  crews  were  massacred. 
But  the  overland  routes  to  the  western  slope  were  being  explored 
too;  Mackenzie  reached  northern  British  Columbia  in  1793,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  over  what  is  now  United  States  terri¬ 
tory  reached  the  coast  in  1805,  Simon  Fraser  made  his  hazardous 
journey  down  the  river  named  after  him  in  1808,  David  Thompson 
explored  the  Columbia  River  from  1807  on,  and  the  Astorians  came 
in  1811.  In  1821  the  two  great  fur  trading  companies  amalgamated, 
the  younger  North  West  Company  being  absorbed  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  but  these  two  dominated  the  picture  on  the  west  coast 
in  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  19th  century.  The  Western  Department 
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of  the  Hudson’s  Pay  Company  was  one  of  its  four  big  territorial 
divisions,  and  encompassed  the  land  lying  between  Russian  territory 
or  the  Northern  Department  to  the  north  and  Mexico,  and  from 
the  watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  The  depot 
for  this  department  was  originally  located  at  Fort  Vancouver  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  but  the  apathy  of  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  foreshadowed  the  loss  of  the  Oregon  territory  to  the  United 
States,  and  company  officials  decided  to  move  their  headquarters 
further  north.  Consequently,  Fort  Camosun  was  founded  at  the 
southern  end  of  V'ancouver  Island  in  1843,  on  the  site  of  what  is 
now  \’ictoria.  James  Douglas  was  in  charge  of  the  little  expedi¬ 
tion  of  fifteen  men  which  set  sail  from  Fort  V’ancouver  on  March 
1st,  and  cast  anchor  within  Shoal  Point  on  March  14th.  Forts 
Taku  and  McLoughlin  were  dismantled  and  the  men  brought  to 
Camosun,  making  fifty  in  all.  A  stockade  eighteen  feet  high  was 
constructed,  with  blockhouses  at  each  corner  thirty  feet  high,  armed 
with  nine  pounders,  blunderbusses  and  cutlasses.  Inside  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yard  square  were  the  stores,  smithy,  carpenter 
shops,  men’s  and  officers’  quarters,  chapel  and  powder  magazine. 

Under  their  charter  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  widespread 
rights  in  the  territories  under  their  control ;  they  were  emjxiwered  to 
make  laws,  administer  justice  and  to  frame  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  Indians,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  the  right  to  create  colonies  or  provinces  within  the  territories 
and  apply  therein  any  form  of  civil  government.  In  1821  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  obtained  an  exclusive  right  to  trade  in  what  is 
now  VV'estern  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  this  was  renewed 
in  1838  for  another  twenty-one  years.  The  company  endeavoured 
to  secure  control  of  colonization  in  order  to  retard  it,  as  it  meant 
ruination  of  the  fur  trade,  but  the  cabinet  in  England  was  unsympa¬ 
thetic  to  this  retjuest.  Failing  to  obtain  control  of  colonization  west 
of  the  Rockies,  the  company  asked  for  and  obtained  control  on  V’an- 
couver  Island  alone,*and  this  grant  was  consummated  in  1849  fur  an 
annual  rental  of  seven  shillings.  Under  this  agreement  the  company 
were  to  colonize  Vancouver  Island  within  five  years,  but  the  terms 
offered  the  settlers  were  so  unattractive  that  the  fur  trade  was  not 
unduly  disturbetl.  Miners  and  farmers  were  brought  out  by  the 
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company,  but  mainly  as  company  employees;  in  1851  there  were 
only  seven  independent  settlers,  three  of  whom  had  previously  been 
with  the  company. 

The  native  title  of  Fort  Camosun  was  retained  until  1845;  it  was 
then  changed,  first  to  Albert  and  then  to  Victoria.  The  settlement 
was  laid  out  in  streets  in  1852,  but  there  were  only  twelve  houses  in 
addition  to  the  Fort,  and  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  whites  of 
all  nationalities  on  the  entire  Island,  of  whom  about  three  hundred 
were  at  Victoria  or  Sooke.  The  years  1848  and  1849  were  im¬ 
portant  bnes  for  the  struggling  colony;  in  1848  the  first  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  brigades  came  from  the  east  via  the  Fraser  River  to 
Fort  Langley  instead  of  following  the  Columbia  to  Fort  Vancouver, 
and  in  1849  Vancouver  Island  was  converted  to  a  Crown  Colony 
and  a  governor  was  appointed  from  England.  This  was  Governor 
Blanshard,  from  whom  Dr.  Helmcken  received  the  Subsidiary 
appointment  of  private  secretary. 

This,  then,  is  a  sketch  of  the  colony  at  which  young  Helmcken 
arrived  after  a  five  month  voyage  around  Cape  Horn.  Also  on  the 
Xorman  Morrison  were  eighty  immigrants  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  the  d(x:tor  was  in  charge  of  the  health  of  these  people 
on  the  voyage  out.  During  the  trip  there  was  an  outbreak  of  small¬ 
pox  on  board;  fortunately  for  the  inexperienced  young  doctor,  the 
captain  had  been  through  a  similar  outbreak  before  and  gave  much 
gcxxl  advice.  Some  vaccine  had  been  supplied  with  the  ship — the 
old  fashioned  type  of  a  little  matter  between  plates  of  glass,  but  this 
was  little  used.  Fresh  air,  diet  and  cleanliness  was  the  main  treat¬ 
ment  ;  luckily  the  weather  was  warm,  and  all  the  cases  were  slung  in 
hamnuxrks  on  deck  under  the  topgallant  forecastle,  and  the  holds  of 
the  ship  were  well  ventilated  and  kept  clean.  There  was  no  panic 
among  the  passengers;  all  had  been  more  or  less  equally  exposed, 
but  kept  their  senses  and  were  most  helpful  one  to  another.  One 
death  resulted,  and  that  of  a  man  who  had  the  confluent  variety,  but 
the  whole  epidemic  was  wiped  out  by  the  time  the  ship  reached  C.ape 
Horn. 

The  Xorman  Morrison  arrived  at  Esquimalt  Harbour  near  Vic- 
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toria  in  March  of  1850,  and  was  placed  under  quarantine  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  although  all  cases  of  smallpox  had  been  cured  long 
since.  Helmcken  went  ashore  and  presented  his  report  of  the  voyage 
to  James  Douglas,  the  senior  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  official  at  the 
post.  This  report  was  evidently  his  first  official  paper  for  his  new 
employers,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  from  the  document  that  he  laboured 
long  and  anxiously  over  it.  It  is  written  on  heavy,  lined  paper,  in 
his  best  attempt  at  copperplate  writing,  and  rather  different  from  the 
untidy  handwriting  of  his  notes  and  case  books,  but  nervousness 
obviously  got  the  best  of  him,  because  erasures  and  corrections  can 
be  seen,  some  words  are  misspelled,  and  he  ends  up  by  signing  his 
own  name  incorrectly. 

To  James  Douglas  Esq'’ 

Sir 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  present  the  following  brief  report  con¬ 
cerning  the  health  of  the  Honble  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  servants  during 
the  voyage  from  England  to  this  port. 

All  appeared  in  good  health  upon  their  embarkation  at  Gravesend  but 
Sept*''  26th  George  Balls  was  attacked  with  Small  Pox  of  a  mild  character 
and  two  days  subsequently  W*"  Burgess  laboured  under  symptoms  indecating 
his  approach  of  the  same  disease  which  unfortunatly  proved  confluent  and 
most  severe.  During  the  following  month  six  additional  cases  were  added 
to  the  list,  only  one  of  which  proved  violent  viz  W*”  Young.  Immediatly 
upon  the  appearance  of  this  horrible  malady,  the  patients  were  removed  to 
the  top-gallant  Forecastle  in  order  to  seperate  them  from  the  healthy  the 
place  well  ventilated  and  washed  with  Chloride  of  Zinc  to  these  means  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  the  sparing  exter^ion  of  the  disease.  Unhappily 
the  sickness  proved  fatal  to  William  Burgess  notwithstanding  the  great 
kindness  shown  by  Capt  Wishart  is  also  the  exemplary  conduct  of  some  of 
his  companions,  who  having  had  the  disease  paid  every  care  and  attention 
to  his  necessities.  At  the  end  of  December  1849  all  appearance  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  vanished  and  happily  never  returned. 

At  the  commencement  of  Octobre  G  Hawkins  laboured  under  Scarlet 
Fever,  which  however  was  not  propogated. 

M'  M'Farlan  very  shortly  after  his  arrival  on  board  shewed  symptoms  of 
declining  health;  he  rallied  ocassionally'but  every  subsequent  attack  became 
more  severe  and  the  debility  greater  so  that  he  gradually  sank  and  died  Jan 
21**  1850.  Not  being  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  a  post 
Mortem  examination  was  instituded,  and  from  this  it  appeared  that  the 
malady  which  proved  fatal  was  “  Cancer  of  the  Colon  ” 
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We  had  several  cases  of  Mild  Fever  and  two  of  Rheumatic  Fever  these 
with  several  other  minor  cases  it  is  unnecessarly  to  dilate  upon.  At  present 
there  is  not  a  sick  person  on  board. 

I  am 

Ship  Sir 

Norman  Morison  Your  Obdt  Servant 

March  28^^  1850.  J.  S.  Helmckey  M.  R.  C.  S.» 

Helmcken  said  Douglas  was  coldly  affable  on  this  first  meeting,  but 
that  he  improved  vastly  on  later  acquaintance.  Before  leaving  the 
Fort  the  young  doctor  had  his  first  glimpse — through  a  half  open 
door — of  Cecelia,  Douglas’  eldest  daughter,  “  flitting  about,  active  as 
a  little  squirrel,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  I  had  ever  seen.” 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  immediate  attraction  on  both  sides; 
she  had  been  peeking  at  the  new  arrival  from  behind  a  curtain  a  little 
earlier. 

Governor  Blanshard  had  arrived  in  the  colony  a  short  while  before 
Helmcken,  but  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  being  unsympathetic  to 
the  Crown  agent,  no  quarte*s  had  been  prepared  for  him  on  the 
Island,  and  he  had  to  remain  on  his  ship  H.  M.  S.  Driver.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  the  historians,  the  seat  of  government  moved  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  ship  which  bore  the  Governor.  Shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Norman  Morrison  at  Esquimalt,  Governor  Blan¬ 
shard  arrived  on  board  to  see  Helmcken.  after  he  was  in  bed  and 
asleep.  The  doctor  grumbled  at  being  disturbed,  so  Blanshard 
excused  himself,  saying  they  would  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
meet  later,  but,  needless  to  say,  this  lack  of  alacrity  to  meet  him  did 
not  please  Blanshard,  and  he  and  Helmcken  were  never  on  good 
terms. 

A  month  or  so  after  the  doctor  arrived  in  the  new  colony,  he  was 
posted  to  Fort  Rupert  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Vancouver  Island 
maintained  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  the  coal  mined  there. 
As  well  as  being  doctor,  Helmcken  was  also  the  magistrate  at  this 
post.  The  miners  here  were  disorderly,  as  news  of  the  California 
gold  strike  had  reached  them,  and  they  refused  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  necessary’  for  the  protection  of  the  Fort  and  its  thirty 
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inhabitants  from  a  nearby  Indian  village  with  a  population  of  two 
or  three  thousand  of  uncertain  temper.  The  Beaver — the  first  steam¬ 
ship  on  the  Pacific  Coast — arrived  to  coal,  and  reported  that  three 
sailors  had  deserted  to  the  ship  England,  which  was  also  at  Rupert 
for  coal.  Doctor  Helmcken  went  on  board  the  England  to  enquire, 
and  found  the  three  had  left  the  ship  as  soon  as  the  Beaver  was 
sighted,  fearing  arrest.  The  factor  at  the  post  ordered  the  men 
brought  in,  dead  or  alive,  and  it  is  supposed  the  Indians  murdered 
them  to  get  the  reward.  All  the  miners  at  the  post  deserted,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  left  on  the  England,  though  the  ship’s  master 
would  give  no  information  of  them.  The  bodies  of  the  three  mur¬ 
dered  sailors  were  found  and  buried  at  Fort  Rupert.  Mining  opera¬ 
tions  were  suspended  through  lack  of  labour,  and  the  gates  of  the 
Fort  closed  to  ingress  or  egress,  while  Factor  Blenkinsop  and 
Helmcken  had  to  keep  long  watches.  Helmcken  was  certainly 
plunged  quickly  into  the  perils  of  pioneer  life,  as  in  September 
Governor  Blanshard  arrived  on  H.  M.  S.  Daedalus,  and  decided  that 
Helmcken  should  visit  the  Indian  camp  thirty  miles  away  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  murderers.  He  set  off  with  six  friendly  Indians 
and  was  met  at  Newittee  by  four  hundred  very  hostile  ones,  well 
armed  and  making  hideous  noises.  He  explained  his  mission,  wisely 
from  his  canoe,  and  the  chief  refused  to  give  up  the  wanted  men, 
but  offered  to  pay  a  reasonable  indemnity  in  furs  and  other  articles 
of  barter.  This  was  declined,  and  Helmcken  returned  and  reported 
to  Blanshard,  who  sent  boats  and  men  to  seize  the  murderers,  but 
found  only  a  deserted  village.  This  ended  Helmcken’s  connection 
with  the  trouble  at  Fort  Rupert,  but  the  following  year  H.  M.  S. 
Daphne  went  north  to  punish  the  tribe,  who  still  refused  to  give 
up  the  murderers,  and  after  a  short  battle  the  Indians  fled  into  thick 
woods  where  the  English  could  not  follow.  The  village  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  Subsequently,  the  Indians  themselves  brought  in  the  bodies 
of  the  murderers  to  Blenkinsop  at  Fort  Rupert,  and  they  were 
buried  beside  the  sailors  they  had  killed.  An  enquiry  was  conducted 
into  the  whole  affair,  and  Blenkinsop  and  Helmcken  were  exonerated 
from  all  blame.  Helmcken  especially  was  in  an  equivocal  position, 
as  the  only  persons  whom  he  could  call  on  to  enforce  his  orders  as 
magistrate  were  the  company  miners,  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  absconding  sailors. 
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In  December  of  1850  Helmcken  returned  to  Victoria.  Of  his 
journey  down  he  writes : 

After  sojourning  six  months  at  Fort  Rupert,  order  came  for  my  inune- 
diate  removal  to  Victoria.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  in  a  canoe  manned  by 
northern  Indians,  and  having  a  few  cedar  mats,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  grub, 
matches,  muskets  and  so  forth,  we  set  off  to  travel  three  hundred  miles.  The 
weather  being  bad,  stormy,  rainy  and  cold,  the  usual  discomforts  of  which, 
however,  a  young  man  thinks  but  little  of,  were  experienced.  Seymour 
Narrow's  were  found  angry  and  impassable,  and  perhaps  the  Ucultas,  a  wild 
untamed  lot,  who  lived  close  by  and  were  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood  were 
angry  too,  so  we  camped  for  the  night  on  an  Island,  having  a  very  poor 
beach.  The  men  being  tired,  I  kept  watch.  Nothing  apparently  disturbed 
the  night,  save  the  calling  of  ducks  and  the  grating  of  the  canoe  upon  the 
rocks;  to  remedy  this  the  canoemen  were  called  up  but  soon  went  to  sleep 
again  on  the  ground  by  the  fire  covering  their  heads  with  their  blankets. 
They  enjoyed  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Bright  and  early  the  following  morning 
the  canoe  got  under  way,  but  my  musket,  which  I  had  close  by  me  all  night, 
could  not,  after  diligent  search,  be  found.  Without  mishap,  no  Indians 
having  molested  or  troubled  us  in  any  way,  Victoria,  that  is  the  Fort  pickets, 
pleasantly  appeared,  my  Indians  singing  and  paddling  double  quick  time. 
Of  course,  a  hearty  welcome,  and  enquiries  as  to  how  we  had  run  the 
gauntlet.  About  three  months  afterwards,  Mr.  T.  W.  McKay  came  into 
Bachelors’  Hall,  enquiring  “  Do  you  know  this  musket  ?  ”  “  Of  course  I  do, 
it  is  the  very  one  I  could  not  find  when  leaving  Seymour  Narrows.”  “  Well, 
a  Chief  brought  it  to  me  in  the  trade  shop  and  said — Tell  the  young  chief 
when  he  encamps  not  to  let  his  men  sleep  round  the  fire,  but  put  it  out,  and 
order  the  men  to  rest  somewhere  else  because  an  enemy  can  see  men  near  a 
fire  and  those  encamped  cannot  see  them.  His  Indian  canoemen  must  have 
been  fools.  I  and  my  men  were  out  that  night,  and  would  have  killed  all  his 
men,  but  said,  the  young  chief  is  carrying  papers  to  Mr,  Douglas,  so  we  will 
let  him  and  them  alone,  but  I  took  the  musket  from  the  side  of  the  young 
chief !  ”  So  the  noise  of  the  ducks  and  geese  were  these  Indians  calling  to 
each  other,  the  grating  of  the  canoe  their  work  also.  The  Indians  were 
thanked  and  rewarded.** 

In  parenthesis  it  may  be  said  that  the  record  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians  has  been  a  gmxl  one, 
and  the  fair  treatment  which  they  meted  out  did  a  lot  to  diminish 
unnecessary  clashes  between  the  tribes  and  the  whites.  In  those 
days  too  the  Indians  had  a  sort  of  superstitious  veneration  for  written 
papers.  * 
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Dr.  Helmcken  was  apparently  recalled  to  Victoria,  partly  because 
so  many  men  had  left  Fort  Rupert,  and  partly  because  Governor 
Blanshard  was  ill.  However,  by  the  time  Helmcken  reached  Vic¬ 
toria,  the  Governor  had  recovered  without  his  aid —  as  the  doctor 
said — “  a  very  improper  and  not  respectable  proceeding.” 

III 

The  few  independent  settlers  at  this  time  were  most  discontented 
and  found  a  ready  ear  with  Governor  Blanshard,  with  whom  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  not  been  cooperative.  The  settlers 
wanted  proper  courts  of  justice  and  also  desired  money  in  the  colony, 
as  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  they  got  at  barter  with  the 
company.  This  latter  problem  was  solved  by  the  introduction  of 
gold  into  the  colony  in  the  winters  of  1849  and  1850  by  the  California 
prospectors  re-outfitting  at  Victoria  where  prices  were  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  in  inflated  San  Francisco.  When  the  first  prospectors 
arrived  in  Victoria,  Trader  Finlayson  thought  they  were  pirates  from 
their  villainous  aspects,  and  was  much  relieved  to  find  they  only 
wanted  to  do  peaceable  trading.  However,  when  they  paid  for 
their  purchases  in  native  gold,  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  he 
had  grave  doubts  about  accepting  it,  his  fears  as  to  the  correctitude 
of  his  action  only  being  set  at  rest  when  he  had  communicated  with 
headquarters  at  London. 

The  winter  of  1850-1851  saw  considerable  friction  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  culminating  in  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Blanshard  and  the  appointment  of  Douglas  as  Governor  in 
November  of  1851.  Helmcken  was  rather  apart  from  this,  as  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  courting  Cecelia  Douglas.  His  professional 
duties  took  but  little  of  his  day ;  he  only  had  to  attend  the  sick  of  the 
Company  and  the  few  strangers  from  outside.  To  the  latter  he  also 
sold  various  drugs,  but  his  stock  was  small  and  his  biggest  turnover 
was  in  Turlington’s  Balsam  and  Juniper  jieppermint.  These  out¬ 
siders  always  looked  so  poor  that  he  never  had  the  heart  to  charge 
them  for  his  services,  although  it  is  entirely  probable  that  some  of 
them  had  a  great  deal  more  than  he.  The  doctor  also  supplied  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  posts  in  the  interior  with  the  medicines 
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they  required — Turlington’s  Balsam,  Essence  of  Peppermint,  gro8«*» 
of  purges  of  Jalap  and  Calomel,  dozens  of  emetics  of  n-inniii 
and  Tartar  Emetic  and  other  simples.  Bottles  and  corks  were  scarci; 
and  all  these  remedies  had  to  be  parceled  in  small  quantities  for  div 
tribution  to  subsidiary  posts,  so  the  packets  were  not  too  neat ;  bat, 
before  long,  replenishments  reached  him  from  England  and  he  had 
ample  supplies  of  medicines  and  containers.  Of  his  practice  by  re¬ 
mote  control  in  the  interior,  the  doctor  writes ;  “  The  treatment  in 
the  interior  was  simple — an  Emetic  as  soon  as  a  man  fell  ill,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  purge — then  the  man  was  well,  or  had  to  get  well  by 
simples,  the  trader  or  factor  being  the  doctor  there.  Balsam  .  .  . 
was  used  for  all  cuts  and  wounds,  for  coughs,  colds  and  so  forth. 
No  one  died — it  was  always  said  that  they  had  to  come  to  Victoria 
to  be  able  to  die.  Altho  these  folk  lived  chiefly  on  dried  salmon 
and  game,  with  very  little  flour  they  were  a  very  robust  healthy 
lot.  They  had  to  be  in  those  days;  it  took  six  months  for 

a  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  interior  to  Victoria,  so  there  was  littk 
benefit  in  mail  order  medicine.  The  simple  medicines  by  degrees 
underwent  a  change — a  greater  variety  were  required  and  greater 
quantity,  and  in  process  of  time,  numerous  patent  medicines  were 
ordered,  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  advertisements  in  some 
shade  or  other  found  their  way  up-country.  The  Indians  used  a 
great  deal  too,  but  had  no  faith  in  the  medicines  except  in  the  ancient 
and  traditional  bottles ;  Seidlitz  powders  particularly  impressed  them. 
Thus,  mustang  liniment  for  the  horses’  backs,  cherry  pectoral  and 
heaven  knows  what  became  added  to  the  requisitions  for  medicines 
which  went  back  to  England.  By  1860,  however,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  had  taken  over  a  great  deal  of  this  from  Helmcken  and 
carried  patent  medicines  as  articles  of  trade. 

Medicine  did  not  occupy  all  Helmcken’s  time;  some  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  settlers  and  company  farmers  lived  some  distance  outside 
the  Fort,  so  he  had  to  learn  to  ride  and  travel  in  a  small  canoe  to 
reach  them.  He  says  of  himself  at  this  time  that  he  was  green,  con¬ 
scientious  and,  what  is  worse,  always  anxious — so  that  he  had  an 
active  existence.  As  he  was  attending  so  many  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company — a  subsidiary  of  the  Hud- 
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son’s  Bay  Company — Douglas  arranged  for  him  to  be  paid  an  extra® 
£100  a  year  by  that  concern  as  well ;  so  now,  having  £200  per  ;uinum« 
and  rations,  he  decided  to  be  married  in  the  spring  of  1853.  DouglasS 
gave  him  an  acre  of  land  for  his  house  near  his  own,  inconvenient 
for  a  doctor  as  it  was  some  distance  from  the  Fort,  but  a  comfort  forS 
Cecelia  to  be  near  her  relatives  if  trouble  should  arise  from  the* 
Indians  at  any  time.  js 

To  quote  the  reminiscences  again ;  ^ 

To  build  a  house  now  is  a  very  easy  matter — but  a  very  different  matter  » 
then.  How  we  studied  over  the  design — i.  c.  the  interior  divisions  of  the  ^ 
building  30  x  25  ! !  Then  to  get  it  done,  for  there  were  no  contractors,  every-  ^ 
thing  had  to  be  done  piece  meal.  There  being  no  lumber,  it  had  to  be  built  '• 
with  logs  s(|uared  on  two  sides  and  six  inches  thick.  The  sills  and  uprights 
were  very  heavy  and  morticed — the  supports  of  the  floor  likewise — the  logs 
had  to  be  let  into  grooves  in  the  uprights.  Well  the  timber  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  forest — squared  there  and  brought  down  by  water.  All  this  had  to 
be  contracted  for  by  french  Canadians,  then  when  brought  to  the  beach — I  had 
big  oxen  of  the  company  haul  it  to  the  site.  Then  other  Canadians  took  the 
job  of  putting  the  building  up  as  far  as  the  logs  were  concerned — and  then 
shingling — the  indians  at  this  time  made  shingles — all  split.  All  this  was 
very  heavy,  very  expensive  and  very  slow  work,  for  the  men  were  by  no 
means  in  a  hurry.  .  .  .  Well  the  shell  is  up — now  to  get  it  finished — ^lunflier 
very  scarce  and  a  favor  to  get  any  at  40  dollars  per  thousand  in  the  rough — 
so  it  all  had  to  be  planed  and  grooved  etc  by  hand.  Much  of  it  was  cut  by 
Kanakas  in  a  saw  pit  — so  it  was  not  very  regular  in  thickness.  I  wrote  to 
Blenkinsop  in  Fort  Rupert  for  plank — he  sent  me  some,  and  also  at  my  widi 
some  of  yellow  cedar,  with  these  latter  the  doors  windows  and  skirting 
boards  were  made.” 

A  crofter  called  Gordon  Halcro  finished  the  inside  carpentering 
and  plastering,  but  with  many  complaints  about  the  unevenness  of 
the  lumber  with  which  he  worked.  At  any  rate,  the  little  house  was 
well  and  truly  built,  for  it  stands  today,  unchanged  from  1853  except 
for  new  shingles.  The  house  was  enlarged  when  extra  rooms  were 
needed  for  the  children,  and  again  at  a  much  later  date,  but  the 
original  section  has  not  been  altered. 

The  marriage  was  planned  for  Easter  of  1853,  but  somewhat 
earlier  Douglas  had  to  make  an  expedition  up  to  Cowichan  to  appre¬ 
hend  an  Indian  wanted  for  murder.  Before  leaving  he  spoke  to 
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Helmcken  of  the  trip,  said  it  was  dangerous  and  his  future  uncertain,  v 
and  asked  them  to  get  married  before  he  left,  so  that  he  would  know 
his  daughter  would  be  in  safe  hands,  and  Mrs.  Douglas  would  have  m 
some  one  to  look  to  as  well  as  her  own  children.  So  the  marriage  S 
came  off  hurriedly  and  unexpectedly  on  December  27th,  1852  in  m 
the  Fort,  and  the  young  Helmckens  remained  at  the  Governor’s  S 
house  for  a  few  months  as  their  own  was  not  ready.  S 

The  early  years  of  the  doctor’s  life  at  the  Fort  passed  without  ® 
great  incident,  his  time  taken  up  with  his  profession,  his  family  W 
and  his  garden.  In  1856  elections  were  held  for  the  first  Assembly 
on  Vancouver  Island.  Property  qualifications  for  members  and  •: 
voters  were  so  strict  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  properly 
qualified  representatives.  In  the  doctor’s  first  ix)litical  speech,  made 
when  he  was  campaigning  for  election — and  incidentally  the  first 
political  speech  ever  recorded  for  the  Island,  he  claims  that  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  throw  away  all  private  interests  and  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  his  public  duty,  to  quit  his  hitherto  quiet  and  unobtrusive  life, 
to  launch  upon  the  stormy  ocean  of  politics  and  to  brave  the  restless 
sea  of  public  opinion ;  in  other  words,  there  is  a  sense  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  run  against  his  will.  Bancroft,  on  the  other  hand, 
claims  that  at  a  very  early  age  Helmcken  harboured  in  his  breast 
great  political  aspirations  and  that  when  he  obtained  office  it  was  the 
delight  of  his  heart — a  new  future  stretched  before  him  with  endless 
brilliant  possibilities.  In  any  event,  he  was  elected  to  the  first  Assem¬ 
bly  on  Vancouver  Island  as  a  member  for  Esquimalt,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  chosen  from  among  the  seven  duly  elected  members  to  be 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  This  Assembly  sat  till  1859,  and  before 
it  was  dissolved  Helmcken  says  that  most  of  the  members  were  fairly 
well  broken  into  ordinary  parliamentary  practice.  Speaker  of  the 
House  sounds  imposing,  but  the  House  itself  convened  in  Bachelors’ 
Hall  in  the  Fort,  and  the  Speaker  often  arrived  early  to  light  the 
fire  and  get  things  ready  for  the  parliamentary  sessions.  The 
Budget  was  minute,  as  the  colony  was  free  trade,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  bearing  the  cost  of  most  amenities  usually  paid  for  by  the 
State;  but  the  Assembly  dealt  with  such  matters  as  granting  a 
monopoly  to  a  certain  company  to  supply  water  to  Victoria,  the 
Clergy  Reserve  question  and  the  whole  problem  of  a  state  endow- 
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inent  of  the  Church.  The  colony  grew  slowly  during  the  years  of 
the  first  Assembly,  the  most  important  hapjxjning  occurring  one 
night  at  the  mess  table  in  the  Fort,  when  Governor  Douglas  showed 
the  gentlemen  of  the  comi)any  a  few  grains  of  scale  gold  which  had 
been  sent  him  from  the  North  Thompson.  This  is  Ix^lieved  to  be  the 
first  gold  found  in  British  Columbia,  and  Douglas  foresaw  the  far- 
reaching  effects  such  a  discovery’  would  have.  Ships  putting  in  to 
Victoria  carried  news  of  the  gold  discoveries  abroad,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Victoria  l)ecame  a  gold  rush  town — a  mushroom  of 
tents,  new  buildings  and  wharfs,  other  traders,  and  a  weekly 
newspa|)er.  To  quote  again : 

I  need  not  say  we  all  lost  our  head — we  were  too  green  to  make  much 
money — somehow  we  could  not  comprehend  and  did  not  believe  the  change 
in  Victoria  to  be  permanent  .  .  .  legislation  became  irksome  and  it  was  hard 
to  get  people  together — they  had  better  work  to  do.  I  had  plenty  of  patients 
among  the  tents  but  charged  them  nothing.** 

Reaction  soon  set  in  when  the  bars  of  the  Fraser  yielded  less  than 
the  reputed  fabulous  amounts  of  gold,  and  there  was  a  great  exodus 
again  from  V’^ictoria  of  traders  and  miners  alike,  but  after  the  short 
panic  of  depression  jteople  realized  that  the  old  inherent  i)rosperity 
of  the  colony  still  remained.  Moreover,  the  Fort  had  grown  to  a 
town — albeit  a  small  one,  and  even  though  there  had  l)een  an  exodus 
of  a  gtxxi  many,  still  a  number  of  new,  active  and  alive  i)eople 
remained. 

Elections  for  the  second  Assembly  were  held  in  January,  1860, 
and  Helmcken  alone  of  the  previous  members  was  re-elected.  He 
was  again  made  Si)eaker.  Even  though  gold  was  not  present  in  the 
rivers  of  British  Columbia  in  the  amount  that  rumour  told,  still  the 
yield  w’as  enormous  and  Victoria  a  wild  town.  Brothels,  gin  shops 
and  dance  houses  flourished ;  Chinese  were  brought  in  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans;  and  Indians  flocked  in,  attracted  by  the  excitement  of  the 
town.  Smallpox  was  fairly  common ;  Dr.  Helmcken  says  “  that 
nearly  every  Indian  attacked  by  smallpox  died,  whether  he  was  taken 
care  of  in  the  Indian  smallpox  hospital  or  not — and  it  was  also  said 
whether  he  had  been  vaccinated  or  not.  I  do  not  l)elieve  the  last 
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assertion  iK-cause  the  Indians  kept  comparatively  free  of  the  disease 
and  many  of  them  at  various  times  had  been  successfully  vaccinated 
by  me — arm  to  arm.” 

The  third  House  was  elected  in  1863  and  continued  to  1866, 
Helmcken  again  being  Sjieakcr.  This  office  had  now  become  fairly 
troublesome  to  the  doctor;  it  took  up  a  good  deal  of  his  time,  and 
more  care  had  to  be  taken  in  giving  decisions  on  various  jxjints  of 
order.  N’^ictoria  by  this  time  had  risen  to  be  a  town  of  five  or  six 
thousand,  but  in  1863  the  gold  yield  had  begun  to  diminish,  taxes 
were  excessive,  and  there  was  no  local  production.  To  remedy  mat¬ 
ters.  the  union  of  Vancouver  Island  with  the  newer  colony  of  Colum¬ 
bia  on  the  mainland  was  proposed,  and  this  proposal  was  made  official 
in  a  formal  act  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1866.  ^ 

During  these  years  the  doctor  was  busy  both  professionally  and 
politically,  and  his  family  saw  little  of  him.  By  1862,  six  children 
had  been  Iwrn  to  the  Helmckens,  but  their  first  child  died  soon  after 
birth,  and  Daisy  died  of  croup  when  she  was  two,  and  was  buried 
in  the  garden  along  with  their  first  born.  Soon  after  this,  in  1865, 
Cecelia  took  cold,  but  very  little  notice  was  taken  of  it  and  she  kept 
about  her  duties  as  much  as  she  was  able.  But  pneumonia  resulted 
and  in  a  few  days  the  end  unhappily  came,  after  she  had  given  birth 
to  a  boy,  who  unfortunately  died  shortly  after  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Helmcken  was  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  two  babies  who 
had  been  buried  in  the  garden  were  interred  with  her.  Of  his  wife’s 
early  death  the  doctor  writes : 

She  had  been  a  good  mother  and  wife,  but  hardly  used  by  the  absence  of 
servants.  Indeed  in  looking  back  I  am  almost  of  the  belief  that  under  more 
favourable  conditions  she  might  have  lived — but  who  knows — I  may  say 
here  that  politics  are  destructive  of  domestic  duties — particularly  when  com¬ 
bined  with  other  active  professional  affairs.  None  but  those  of  independent 
means — independent  for  the  most  part  of  business,  should  be  members  of  any 
legislature.  It  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  enamoured  of  political  life — the 
supposition  is  wrong,  for  I  never  had  any  love  for  it,  and  would  have  quit 
if  I  could  without  dislocating  matters,  but  having  undertaken  the  duties  I 
endeavoured  honestly  and  earnestly  to  fulfil  them.-® 

After  this  the  doctor’s  social  life  was  very  much  curtailed,  and  he 
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spent  a  greater  part  of  his  time  with  his  children  until  his  two  boys 
were  sent  to  Scotland  to  school.  At  this  time  he  only  had  £800,  but 
he  judged  that  by  work  he  could  support  them  at  school.  After  he 
had  been  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
he  was  recommended  for  and  given  a  Chief  Tradership.  This  meant 
that,  instead  of  receiving  a  salary,  he  was  jiaid  a  share  of  the  profits 
on  the  year’s  operations;  this  was  variable,  but  ranged  from  £200 
to  £600  per  year.  This  went  on  for  four  or  five  years;  then  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  became  a  joint  stock  company,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  and  traders  had  to  be  deleted  under  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  Helmcken  was  one  of  these,  and  his  interest  was  computed  at 
£800.  This  was  the  money  he  had  in  the  bank  when  the  boys  went 
off  to  school  in  Scotland.  Things  looked  liad  for  him  at  this  time, 
but  the  company  engaged  his  services  as  surgeon  to  look  after  their 
ships  and  servants  generally.  Dr.  Helmcken  was  downcast  at  leav¬ 
ing  the  service,  for  although  he  had  a  large  and  increasing  practice,  it 
brought  him  in  very  little.  He  did  not  feel  like  charging  miners  who 
seemed  poor,  felt  a  certain  repugnance  from  charging  at  all  as  he  was 
the  Governor’s  son-in-law,  and  being  in  the  company’s  service  had 
qualms  about  trespassing  on  those  in  private  practice,  of  whom  there 
were  now  some  in  V’^ictoria.  He  says  it  is  no  wonder  he  was  poor, 
because  as  well  as  all  this,  his  constituents  felt  they  should  be  at¬ 
tended  for  nothing.  In  retrospect,  the  doctor  believed  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  company’s  service,  liecause 
its  routine  unfitted  him  for  anything  else. 

Some  idea  of  the  man  at  this  time  can  be  gained  from  a  description 
of  him  written  in  1864; 

.■\lthough  on  some  legislative  topics  his  ideas  are  more  like  the  Tories  of 
the  old  school,  on  others  he  approaches  to  the  verge  of  modern  radicalism. 
As  a  general  thing  however,  he  takes  very  sensible  views  of  most  of  the 
public  questions.  He  is  rarely  or  never  carried  away  by  vanity,  spleen  or 
caprice — unfortunately  too  common  motives  with  most  of  the  members — ^but 
brings  to  the  debate  a  clear  judgment,  well  selected  language,  and  a  calm 
self  possessed  manner  that  makes  him  an  overmatch  in  arguments  for  any 
of  his  opponents.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  only  member  in  the  House  who  is  at  all 
capable  of  wielding  the  potent  rod  of  satire,  and  is  withal  the  most  courteous 
in  his  manner  of  debate.  The  doctor  is  however,  rather  analytic  than  syn¬ 
thetic — prefers  eliminating  defects  to  constructing  a  bill.  Punctual  and 
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painstaking,  nevertheless  want  of  enthusiasm  and  probably  of  a  little  vanity 
and  ambition  curtail  his  usefulness.” 

After  the  union  of  the  two  western  colonies  in  1866  Helnicken 
continued  to  represent  Victoria  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  have  the  seat  of  the  B.  C.  Government  at  Victoria  instead  of  at  the 
mainland  capital  of  New  Westminster.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
session  a  resolution  was  introduced  requesting  that  the  articles  of 
confederation  should  be  so  phrased  that  British  Columbia  could  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  Dominion  when  and  if  she  found  it  convenient. 
The  new  combined  colony  knew  very  little  about  this  matter  of  con¬ 
federation  which  the  eastern  provinces  were  negotiating  at  this  time, 
but  it  seemed  a  possible  means  of  release  from  the  expense  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  increasing  public  debt.  Eventually  the  issue  became  a 
much  debated  one  in  open  meetings,  and  three  parties  sprang  up: 
those  in  favour  of  confederation,  those  in  favour  of  annexation  by 
the  United  States,  and  those  desirous  of  preserving  the  status  quo. 
The  doctor  has  been  dubbed  an  annexationist,  mainly  because  he  was 
an  anti-confederationist,  considering  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  confederation,  and  knowing  the  difficulties  there  would  be  in- 
reconciling  British  Columbia’s  tariff  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Canada. 
.4t  the  next  election  Helmcken  was  returned  on  an  anti-confedera¬ 
tionist  platform  and  was  later  appointed  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  by  Governor  Musgrave.  To  quote  again : 

At  this  time  Governor  Musgrave  in  getting  on  his  horse,  broke  his  leg — 
a  compound  fracture  about  the  ankle,  the  upper  fragment  of  the  tibia  pro¬ 
truding.  I  think  I  was  first  to  see  him,  but  Powell,  Ash  and  other  doctors 
soon  arrived.  I  did  not  want  the  case,  and  so  Powell  stepped  in  somehow  or 
other.  I  gave  the  Governor  Chloroform  and  after  some  trouble  Powell  and 
some  others  got  the  bones  into  pretty  good  apposition.  Ash  was  sulky  and 
grumpy — I  think  I  ought  to  have  proposed  him,  but  Powell  had  come  in 
earlier. 

At  this  time  the  antiseptic  treatment  by  means  of  Carbolic  Acid  had  come 
in  and  from  Edinburgh  had  come  reports  of  most  extraordinary  successes. 
I  did  not  propose  or  oppose  the  treatment.  I  knew  too  little  of  it  to  do 
either,  Powell  however  determined  to  use  it — according  to  what  he  had  read. 
So  the  wound  was  covered  with  Carbolic  Oil  and  Lint  etc  bandaged  and 
there  the  thing  ought  to  have  rested,  (blank  in  7ns.)  undertook  to  watch 
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Musgrave  during  the  night,  but  having  the  carbolic  oil  at  hand,  he  thought 
he  ought  to  apply  it  frequently — and  so  he  did  liberally.  There  was  some 
misunderstanding  about  this.  Anyhow  the  treatment  was  very  disappoint¬ 
ing — made  things  worse  instead  of  better,  the  wound  and  bones  did  not  go  on 
favorably — the  Governor  lay  in  his  bed  for  weeks — and  was  crippled  for 
life.  This  probably  would  have  happened  under  any  treatment — for  a 
portion  of  the  tibia  died.** 

Not  long  after  this  Helmcken  was  placed  in  a  rather  irregular 
position ;  he  had  been  elected  as  an  anti-confederationist,  but  a  letter 
of  his  in  the  newspaper  gave  Governor  Musgrave  the  clue  whereby 
the  financial  problem,  which  was  the  main  stumbling  block  to  the 
inclusion  of  British  Columbia  in  the  Dominion,  could  be  solved.  The 
doctor  stoutly  maintained  that  his  letter  was  an  argument  against 
confederation,  but  the  governor  said,  “  What  you  intended  to  do  and 
what  you  have  done  are  two  different  things — instead  of  cursing  you 
have  blessed  the  union.”  **  As  soon  as  the  governor  was  able  to 
leave  his  bed,  he  came  out  definitely  in  favour  of  confederation  at  the 
next  executive  meeting.  Helmcken  wanted  to  resign  but  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  other  members.  His  political  friends  and  chiefs,  on 
being  apprised  of  the  situation,  also  desired  him  to  remain  on  the 
council,  endeavouring  thus  to  ensure  the  best  possible  terms  if  con¬ 
federation  were  inevitable.  As  it  turned  out,  the  proposals  of 
Helmcken  in  the  earliest  discussions  contained  most  of  the  terms 
upon  which  agreement  was  ultimately  reached. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  very  constructive  ideas  of  Helmcken  on 
the  subject  of  the  inclusion  of  British  Columbia  within  the  confedera¬ 
tion,  he  was  selected  to  be  one  of  the  delegates  to  Ottawa  to  draft 
the  final  terms  of  union.  The  Hon.  J.  W.  Trutch,  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Land  and  Works,  and  the  Hon.  R.  W.  W.  Carrall,  member 
for  Cariboo,  were  the  other  two  representatives.  The  delegation 
travelled  via  San  Francisco,  leaving  Victoria  on  May  10th,  1870, 
and  arriving  in  Ottawa  on  June  3rd.  Helmcken,  with  the  other 
delegates,  remained  in  Ottawa  nearly  a  month,  and  satisfactory  terms 
were  finally  arranged  and  made  public  in  Victoria  at  the  end  of 
August,  1870.  The  details  of  the  proceedings  at  Ottawa,  however, 
were  unknown  until  recent  date,  as  the  Dominion  Archives  and  other 
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Dr.  Helmcken,  circa  1870.  Taken  in  San  Francisco,  presumably  when  the  Doctor 
was  on  his  way  to  Ottawa. 
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collections  of  historical  jiapers  did  not  contain  any  minutes  or  memo¬ 
randa  of  that  eventful  month  at  Ottawa.  Dr,  Helmcken,  however, 
kept  a  diary  of  his  trip  and  an  account  of  the  negotiations;  this 
was  casually  written  in  an  exercise  book,  and  forgotten  among  his 
personal  papers  when  he  returned  to  Victoria.  It  subseijuently  came 
to  light  several  years  after  his  death,  when  his  daughter  transferred  a 
great  deal  of  manuscript  material  of  the  dcKtor’s  to  the  B.  C.  Pro¬ 
vincial  Archives.  Helmcken  himself  intended  to  go  on  to  England 
when  in  the  East  to  see  his  friends  there,  but,  as  his  housekeeper 
desired  to  leave  his  service,  he  had  jierforce  to  return  at  once  to 
Vancouver  Island.  Apart  from  this  trip  to  Ottawa,  as  far  as  the 
records  show,  Helmcken  was  never  out  of  British  Columbia  from 
the  time  he  arrived  in  1850  till  his  death  in  1920. 

I  must  apologize  for  passing  over  so  cursorily  these  ejXKh-niaking 
events  in  Canadian  and  British  Columbia  history,  but  in  a  pajier  of 
this  length  it  is  imjxissible  to  cover  both  the  medical  and  the  ]K)Iitical 
aspects  of  Helmcken’s  life. 

Following  the  entry  of  British  Columbia  into  the  confederation  in 
1871,  Dr,  Helmcken  was  offered  a  senatorship  but  declined,  pre¬ 
ferring  rather  to  devote  himself  to  his  family  and  his  medical  jirac- 
tice.  He  had  had  fifteen  active  years  in  ]X)litics — years  of  tremendous 
importance  in  shaping  the  new  colony,  but  felt  now  that  his  duty 
had  been  accomplished.  He  was  not  jxilitically  ambitious,  although 
in  his  earlier  days  he  had  thought  himself  to  be  so,  but  he  felt  he  had 
a  duty  to  his  constituents,  and  although  he  disliked  the  ]X)sition,  he 
carried  out  his  duties  conscientiously.  He  himself  says  that  jxilitics 
was  a  ])laything  at  first,  but  that  acquaintance  with  later  jxilitics  and 
]x>liticians  did  not  induce  a  greater  liking  for  them,  or  resjxxrt  for  the 
jieople  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

His  practice  at  this  time  covered  a  wide  area.  A  random  jiage 
from  his  case  book  of  1877  shows  from  what  widely  sejiarated  areas 
his  patients  came:  Yale,  Port  Madison,  Nicola  Valley  and  Salmon 
Bay,  Seattle;  other  pages  are  just  as  diverse.  As  for  the  tyjie  of 
medicine  he  practised — it  ap|x;ars  the  doctor  had  come  a  long  way 
from  the  painstaking  and  careful  investigations  of  his  {latients  that 
he  carried  out  at  Guy’s  Hospital  in  his  student  days.  As  an  example, 
there  is  the  record  of  Ezra  Evans,  trapjxjr.  The  casual  diagnosis 
and  the  therapy  both  seem  a  bit  fearsome  to-day ; 
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Indigestion  with  symptoms  of  round  worms — nasty  taste  in  the  mouth — 
enictation  of  food— chest  good — urine  healthy — tongue  clean — no  organic 
disease.  Got  pretty  well  under  the  use  of  Bismuth  Rhubarb  Soda  Calumba — 
but  relapsetl  without  known  cause — took  Santonine  but  no  worms  visible — 
DO  organic  disease.  Ordered  Oxgall  and  gin,  Podophyllin  and  Rhubarb.-* 

Although  the  doctor  dropped  out  of  active  political  life  in  1871, 
he  continued  always  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  institutions  of  the 
young  province.  He  had  been  associated  with  the  Royal  Jubilee 
Hospital  of  Victoria  since  its  inception,  under  a  different  name,  in 
1858 — an  inception  that  was  rather  forced  on  the  early  settlers  by  the 
fact  that  the  Reverend  Edward  Cridge,  chaplain  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  found  a  sick  man  lying  on  a  mattress  at  his  gate.  The 
man  admitted  that  he  had  been  brought  there  by  certain  parties  who 
considered  the  chaplain  the  proper  man  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
The  resulting  small  hospital  had  a  precarious  financial  position  in 
the  early  days,  but  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Helmcken  it  grew  and 
became  debt  free.  In  the  beginning,  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
hospital  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  but 
even  this  was  difficult  to  obtain,  as  in  the  early  days  the  somewhat 
transient  ixipulation  of  the  colony  was  not  particularly  interested  in 
charitable  works.  Much  later  the  doctor  was  responsible  for  obtain¬ 
ing  five  thousand  dollars  from  Lord  Strathcona  for  a  new  ward. 

As  well  as  his  hospital  work  and  his  apjxiintment  as  surgeon  for 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Dr.  Helmcken  was  medical  officer  for 
the  prison  from  its  beginnings  until  1895 — a  jieriod  of  about  forty- 
five  years.  He  also  filled  the  office  of  coroner  for  a  considerable  time 
and  was  medical  officer  of  health. 

The  first  legal  standing  for  the  medical  profession  of  British 
Columbia  came  with  the  passing  in  1867  of  an  ordinance  respecting 
practitioners  in  medicine  and  surgery.  This  was  subsequently  found 
to  contravene  the  Imperial  Act,  and  was  amended  and  later  replaced 
by  the  medical  act  of  1886.  The  ordinance  of  1867  held  that  anyone 
then  practising  in  the  colony,  and  holding  a  diploma,  or  anyone 
licensed  to  practise  who  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  any  school 
with  a  course  of  more  than  three  years,  could  register  on  jiayment 
of  a  fee  of  $10,00.  Presumably  Helmcken  paid  his  ten  dollars  at  this 
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time,  as  he  had  the  necessary’  qualifications,  but  he  was  subsequently 
licensed  to  practise  by  the  B.  C.  Medical  Council  in  1886.  The 
medical  act  of  1886  was  instituted  by  the  B.  C.  Medical  Society, 
which  was  formed  in  1885.  Dr.  Helmcken  was  the  first  president, 
and  his  son,  Dr.  J.  D.  Helmcken,  the  first  secretary-treasurer. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  exact  date  Dr.  Helmcken  retired  from 
practice;  probably  there  was  no  precise  date,  although  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  at  the  time  he  commenced  writing  his  reminiscences  in 
1892  he  had  retired.  One  of  his  obituary  notices  intimates  that  he 
retired  permanently  and  suddenly  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  revealing  story’  of  his  later  years  as  a  doctor 
than  that  of  the  British  Columbia  painter  and  writer,  Emily  Carr. 
There  is  no  date  for  this  excerpt  but  it  is  probably  in  the  late  1880’s. 

When  Victoria  was  young  specialists  had  not  been  invented — the  Family 
Doctor  did  you  all  over.  You  did  not  have  a  special  doctor  for  each  part. 
Dr.  Helmcken  attended  to  all  our  ailments — Father’s  gout,  our  stomach¬ 
aches,  he  even  told  us  what  to  do  once  when  the  cat  had  fits.  If  he  was 
wanted  in  a  hurry  he  got  there  in  no  time  and  did  not  wait  for  you  to 
become  sicker  so  that  he  could  make  a  bigger  cure.  You  began  to  get  better 
the  moment  you  heard  Dr.  Helmcken  coming  up  the  stairs.  He  did  have  the 
most  horrible  medicines — castor  oil,  Gregory’s  powder,  blue  pills,  black 
draughts,  sulphur  and  treacle. 

Jokey  people  called  him  Dr.  Heal-my-skin.  He  had  been  Doctor  in  the 
old  Fort  and  knew  everybody  in  Victoria.  He  was  very  thin,  very  active, 
very  cheery.  He  had  an  old  brown  mare  called  Julia.  When  the  Doctor 
came  to  see  Mother  we  fed  Julia  at  the  gate  with  clover.  The  Doctor  loved 
old  Julia.  One  stormy  night  he  was  sent  for  because  Mother  was  very  ill. 
He  came  very  quickly  and  Mother  said.  “  I  am  sorry  to  bring  you  and  Julia 
out  on  such  a  night,  Doctor.”  “  Julia  is  in  her  stable.  What  was  the  good 
of  two  of  us  getting  wet  ?  ”  he  replied. 

My  little  brother  fell  across  a  picket  fence  once  and  tore  his  leg.  The 
doctor  put  him  on  our  dining-room  sofa  and  sewed  it  up.  The  Chinaboy 
came  rushing  into  say,  “  House  all  burn  up !  ”  Dr.  Helmcken  put  in  the 
last  stitch,  wiped  his  needle  on  his  coat  sleeve  and  put  into  his  case,  then, 
stripping  off  his  coat,  rushed  to  the  kitchen  pump  and  pumped  till  the  fire 
was  put  out. 

Once  I  knelt  on  a  needle  which  broke  into  my  knee.  While  I  was  telling 
Mother  about  it  who  should  come  up  the  steps  but  the  Doctor !  He  had  just 
looked  in  to  see  the  baby  who  had  not  been  very  well.  They  put  me  on  the 
kitchen  table.  The  Doctor  cut  slits  in  my  knee  and  wiggled  his  fingers  round 
inside  it  for  three  hours  hunting  for  the  pieces  of  needle.  They  did  not  know 
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the  way  of  drawing  bits  out  with  a  magnet  then,  nor  did  they  give  chloroform 
for  little  things  like  that. 

The  Doctor  said,  “  Yell,  lassie,  yell!  It  will  let  the  pain  out.”  I  did  yell, 
bat  the  pain  stayed  in. 

I  remember  the  Doctor’s  glad  voice  as  he  said,  “  Thank  God,  I  have  got 
all  (rf  it  now,  or  the  lassie  would  have  been  lame  for  life  with  that  under 
her  knee  cap !  ”  Then  he  washed  his  hands  under  the  kitchen  tap  and  gave 
me  a  peppermint. 

Dr.  Helmcken  knew  each  part  of  every  one  of  us.  He  could  have  taken 
us  to  pieces  and  put  us  together  again  without  mixing  up  any  of  our  legs  or 
noses  or  anything. 

Dr.  Helmcken’s  office  was  a  tiny  two-room  cottage  on  the  lower  end  of 
Fort  Street  near  Wharf  Street.  It  sat  in  a  hummocky  field;  you  walked 
along  two  planks  and  came  to  three  steps  and  the  door.  The  outer  room 
had  a  big  table  in  the  centre  filled  with  bottles  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  All 
were  empty  and  all  dusty.  Round  the  walls  of  the  room  were  shelves  with 
more  bottles,  all  full,  and  lots  of  musty  old  books.  The  inner  office  had  a 
stove  and  was  very  higgledy-piggledy.  He  would  allow  no  one  to  go  in 
and  tidy  it  up. 

The  Doctor  sat  in  a  round-backed  wooden  chair  before  a  table ;  there  were 
three  kitchen  chairs  against  the  wall  for  invalids.  He  took  you  over  to  a 
very  dirty,  uncurtained  window,  jerked  up  the  blind  and  said,  “  Tongue !  ” 
Then  he  poked  you  round  the  middle  so  hard  that  things  fell  out  of  your 
pockets.  He  put  a  wooden  trumpet  bang  down  on  your  chest  and  stuck  his 
ear  to  the  other  end.  After  listening  and  grunting  he  went  into  the  bottle 
room,  took  a  bottle,  blew  the  dust  off  it  and  emptied  out  the  dead  flies.  Then 
he  went  to  the  shelves  and  filled  it  from  several  other  bottles,  corked  it, 
gave  it  to  Mother  and  sent  you  home  to  get  well  on  it.  He  stood  on  the 
step  and  lit  a  new  cigar  after  every  patient  as  if  he  was  burning  up  your 
symptoms  to  make  room  for  the  next  sick  person.-® 

So  Emily  Carr,  in  her  inimitably  simple  prose. 

Perhaps  John  Sebastian  Helmcken  was  not  a  good  doctor,  even 
by  the  standards  of  his  times ;  his  methods  were  rough  and  ready, 
and  his  diagnoses  often  arrived  at  by  trial  and  error ;  but  if  medical 
success  be  judged  by  the  esteem,  confidence  and  love  of  his  patients, 
then  Dr.  Helmcken  was  outstanding  in  his  profession. 

The  turn  of  the  century  found  the  old  doctor  still  in  the  house 
which  he  had  built  for  Cecelia  Douglas ;  sixty-seven  of  his  seventy 
years  in  Canada  were  spent  in  that  house.  Frequently  in  his  de- 

“  Biblio.  10.  p.  199-201.  Permission  to  quote  this  passage  from  Emily  Carr,  The 
Book  of  Small  was  courteously  extended  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  Canadian 
Branch,  Mr.  R.  W.  W.  Robertson,  Editor. 
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dining  years  he  wrote  sketches  of  early  life  in  the  colony  which  were 
published,  usually  anonymously,  in  the  local  papers.  In  the  last 
decade  of  his  life  he  walked  daily  in  Beacon  Hill  Park,  quite  close 
to  his  home.  His  two  sons  predeceased  him  during  this  time,  Harry 
Dallas  Helmcken.  K.  C.  in  1911,  and  Dr.  James  Douglas  Helmcken 
in  1919.  I  do  not  think  that  he  found  his  life  too  long ;  his  interest 
in  Victoria,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  which  he  had  helped  to 
create,  was  always  keen.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years ;  we  do  not  know ;  but  if  so,  it  was  not  to  be,  for  he  died  jieace- 
fully  in  his  sleep  on  September  1st,  1920,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year,  a 
man  who  pre-eminently  deserved  the  title  of  “  pioneer  doctor.” 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 


A  Symposium  presented  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute 
OF  THE  History  of  Medicine 

The  World  in  1847 

HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

As  Director  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  I  would 
like,  first  of  all,  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  gracious 
invitation  extended  to  us  by  the  Program  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Histor)’  of  Medicine  to  present  a  symposium  at 
this  year’s  Annual  Meeting.  When  the  invitation  was  received,  we 
discussed  at  great  length  what  subject  we  should  ])resent  as  a  group, 
and  since  this  is  a  year  of  important  centenaries,  we  decided  to 
make  an  attempt  to  give  a  cross-section  through  world  medicine  as 
it  appeared  one  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  other  famous  medical  institutions  were 
founded. 

It  is  my  pleasant  task  to  introduce  this  symposium  by  giving  you 
as  a  matter  of  background  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  political  and 
economic  situation  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  but  I  shall  limit  myself 
to  Western  Europe.  Miss  Genevieve  Miller  will  discuss  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene,  a  field  in  which  she  is  much  more  competent  than  I. 

The  year  1847  was  one  of  great  political  unrest,  and  since  every 
historical  situation  is  the  result  of  definite  developments  and  trends, 
we  can  understand  events  only  in  the  light  of  what  preceded  them. 
To  that  purpose  we  must  go  back  to  1815,  the  year  that  marked  the 
end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  powers  assembled  at  Vienna 
endeavored  to  restore  the  old  order  and  to  destroy  the  dangerous 
ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  that  the  French  Revolution  had 
raised  on  its  banner  and  that  Napoleon  had  carried  into  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  his  conquests.  Kings  were  restored  to  their  thrones,  and 
since  France  was  the  focus  of  infection — America  was  too  far  away 
to  be  a  threat — a  cordon  sanitaire  was  erected  around  France,  and 
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the  powers  that  had  defeated  Napoleon  entered  into  an  Alliance 
against  that  country,  one  which  to  the  rulers  of  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria  was  to  be  a  Holy  Alliance. 

Years  of  reaction  and  repression  followed  not  only  in  the  auto¬ 
cratic  countries  but  even  in  England,  where  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended  in  1817  and  the  Gag  Laws  were  passed  in  1819  which 
restricted  the  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly.  And  yet  the 
period  of  peace  and  stability  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  thought  to 
have  inaugurated  did  not  last  long,  and  the  Concert  of  Europe  col¬ 
lapsed  soon  enough,  because  the  clock  of  history  could  not  be  set 
back,  because  powerful  economic  forces  were  at  work  that  could 
not  be  suppressed,  and  because  the  people  once  they  had  enjoyed  civic 
rights  and  liberties  would  not  give  them  up  without  a  struggle.  We 
must  examine  briefly  some  of  the  factors  that  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  upsetting  the  order  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  meant  to 
establish. 

The  most  important  such  factor  was  undoubtedly  the  growing 
industrialisation  of  the  Western  world.  Science  progressed  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  this 
progress  resulted  in  improved  technology  which  was  no  longer 
empirical,  as  it  had  been  heretofore,  but  it  had  become  scientific. 
The  history  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  is  so  well  known  that  I 
need  not  discuss  it  in  any  detail  and  may  limit  myself  to  reminding 
you  of  a  few  facts  and  figures,  particularly  in  so  far  as  they  affected 
the  general  health  and  medical  situation  of  the  period. 

Physics  had  its  great  revolution  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  steam  engine  was  invented  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  even 
after  this  epoch-making  invention  mills  were  still  driven  by  water 
power  for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  late  as  1830  the  number  of 
steam  engines  available  in  the  various  countries  was  relatively  small, 
but  it  increased  considerably  during  the  following  decades,  not  only 
in  England  but  also  on  the  Continent.  France  had  only  15  steam 
engines  before  1815  but  600  in  1830,  2450  in  1839,  and  5672 
m  1851.  From  1834  to  1847  the  number  of  mechanical  looms 
increased  in  France  from  5000  to  31,000.  The  number  of  miners 
employed  in  Prussia  grew  from  49,000  in  1831  to  103,000  in  1842, 
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and  the  number  of  engines  in  operation  increased  from  419  in  1837 
to  1444  in  1849.  The  steam  engine  revolutionized  transportation. 
In  1830  the  world  possessed  332  kilometers  of  railroad  lines  and 
40,000  in  1850.  After  1807  the  steamship  developed  rapidly,  first 
for  inland  transportation,  then  from  1838  when  the  Sirius  and 
Great  IVestem  crossed  the  Atlantic,  also  for  ocean  navigation.  The 
Cunard  Line  was  foimded  in  1839  and  the  Hamburg- America  Line 
in  1847. 

I  have  bothered  you  with  these  figures  merely  in  order  to  show 
that  one  hundred  years  ago  the  Western  world  was  being  rapidly 
industrialized.  The  process  was  most  advanced  in  Britain  but  France 
was  making  great  strides,  and  Germany  was  just  begiiming  to 
develop  modem  industries. 

Chemistry  had  its  great  revolution  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Lavoisier’s  studies  opened  the  door  for  the  investigation  of  organic 
matter.  Wohler’s  production  of  urea  “  without  kidney  ”  helped  to 
dispel  the  mystery  that  surrounded  organic  processes,  and  from  1840 
on  Liebig  published  a  series  of  books  and  studies  that  opened  up  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  agriculture.  Artificial  fertilizers  and  im¬ 
proved  tools  permitted  man  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
considerably.  In  1849  English  agriculture  was  able  to  provide  food 
for  five  million  more  people  than  in  1811. 

The  new  industries  produced  more  commodities  for  more  people, 
and  not  only  did  the  improved  agricultural  methods  increase  the 
amount  of  food  grown  and  raised  at  home,  but  thanks  to  the  new 
means  of  transportation  food  could  be  imported  from  abroad,  so  that 
the  population  of  a  country  could  grow  beyond  the  natural  produc¬ 
tivity  of  its  soil. 

Around  1847  the  Western  world  felt  the  full  impact  of  the  first 
wave  of  industrialization  and  experienced  its  good  sides  as  well  as 
its  darkest  aspects.  Through  the  now  classical  surveys  and  studies 
of  Engels,  Chadwick,  Thackrah,  Villerme  and  many  others  we  are 
well  informed  about  working  and  living  conditions  of  the  industrial 
population  of  Britain  and  France.  We  know  how  bad  they  were, 
with  laborers  including  even  children  working  16  to  18  hours  a  day, 
regimented  by  machine  and  boss,  kept  in  line  by  a  system  of  fines, 
with  wages  that  did  not  permit  any  savings  and  did  not  increase  in 
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the  course  of  half  a  century.  Thus  the  weekly  wages  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  cotton  spinners  amounted  to  24  shillings  2  pence  in  1806, 
rose  to  30  shillings  in  1810,  but  were  as  low  as  21/7  in  1849.  We 
know  of  the  atrocious  slums  that  developed  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
cities  where  people  lived  five,  six  or  more  to  a  room  suffering  from 
all  social  diseases  that  result  from  promiscuity  and  misery — tuber¬ 
culosis,  venereal  diseases,  alcoholism  and  crime.  Sanitary  conditions 
were  indescribably  bad  and  were  a  fertile  ground  for  the  spread  of 
enteric  and  other  communicable  diseases.  With  all  this  the  laborer 
constantly  felt  the  threat  of  unemployment.  Economic  crises  inherent 
in  the  capitalist  system  of  production,  accidents,  disease,  old  age 
threw  him  out  of  work  and  made  him  a  recipient  of  charity. 

The  reaction  that  followed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  restored  rights 
of  aristocracy  and  clergy  where  they  had  lost  them  and  strengthened 
feudal  elements  in  many  countries.  But  the  middle  class  could  not 
be  eliminated.  It  grew  with  the  developing  industries,  it  increased  in 
wealth,  and  endeavored  to  regain  the  rights  that  it  had  acquired  in 
the  French  Revolution  and  lost  in  1815.  A  new  revolution  shook 
Western  Europe  only  fifteen  years  after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  and 
again  it  was  a  movement  of  the  middle  class.  It  destroyed  the  arti¬ 
ficial  structure  of  Vienna,  restored  in  France  the  charter  of  1814  and 
enthroned  the  bourgeois  King  Louis  Philippe.  Belgium  made  her¬ 
self  independent  from  Holland,  and  in  England  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  was  passed,  that  gave  parliamentary  seats  to  the  industrial 
cities.  We  shall  see  in  a  moment  that  the  English  workers  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  Reform  Bill  and  called  for  a  People’s  Charter. 

After  1830  the  middle  class  gained  steadily  in  power.  It  was  the 
progressive  and  aggressive  element  of  the  population.  It  built  new 
industries  making  good  use  of  scientific  discoveries,  opened  up  new 
channels  of  trade  and  conquered  overseas  markets  and  sources  of 
raw  material.  France  established  its  North  African  empire.  Eng¬ 
land  fought  the  Opium  War  with  China  from  1839-42.  China  had 
burned  20,000  boxes  of  opium  in  an  attempt  to  protect  its  people 
against  the  importation  of  this  accursed  drug.  But  China  lost,  had 
to  pay  compensation  and  to  cede  Hongkong.  The  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  extended  its  possessions  in  India,  set  out  to  conquer  Afghani¬ 
stan,  occupied  Sind  in  1843,  the  Punjab  in  1849. 
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The  middle  class  repeatedly  showed  a  strange  combination  of 
humanitarianism  and  self  interest.  Slavery  and  serfdom  were 
abolished  in  a  number  of  countries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  humani¬ 
tarian  motives  were  involved,  but  it  is  also  obvious  that  industries 
could  not  develop  where  the  farmer  was  tied  to  the  soil  and  had  not 
the  freedom  to  leave  it  in  order  to  enter  the  factory.  Factory  laws 
were  passed  in  every  industrial  country,  reducing  working  hours 
and  making  special  provisions  for  women  and  children.  Again 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  people  were  perfectly  honest  about 
such  reforms  and  felt  outraged  that  fellow  human  beings  were  toiling 
like  beasts  of  burden.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Tories  in  England 
promoted  such  legislation  also  in  order  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
industrialists,  and  in  Prussia  it  was  the  miserable  health  conditions 
of  the  industrial  population  and  the  fear  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  recruits  for  the  army  that  stirred  the  government  into  action. 

Today  in  an  age  of  increased  savagery,  of  torture  and  thought 
control,  at  a  time  when  science  is  misused  to  destructive  ends,  and 
skepticism  is  the  prevailing  attitude  of  large  groups  of  the  educated 
population,  we  look  with  a  certain  nostalgia  to  the  period  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  to  the  faith  in  science  and  in  the  future  of  mankind 
that  animated  the  people.  They  were  Utopians,  to  be  sure,  men  like 
Robert  Owen,  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  and  their  efforts  were  bound  to 
fail,  but  their  motives  were  pure.  It  was  a  Utopian  gesture  to  call  a 
peace  congress  to  London  in  1843  and  to  repeat  it  at  Brussels  in 
1848,  but  the  postulates  of  the  latter  conference  for  the  creation  of  a 
league  of  nations — ^then  called  congress  of  nations — for  the  settling 
of  international  disputes  by  arbitration,  for  the  reduction  of  the  size 
of  armies  and  navies,  were  sound,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  animated 
the  congress  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  tired  and  resigned  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  United  Nations  that  we  experience  today.  Mazzini 
with  his  ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  humanity  is  an  inspiration  to 
modem  Italy  today  as  he  was  to  the  Risorgimento.  There  was  true 
and  honest  humanitarianism  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
sometimes  we  are  afraid  that  this  was  a  mere  episode  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

The  physicians  of  the  period  came  from  the  middle  class.  They 
were  scientists  and  humanitarians.  They  were  respected  because 
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iQore  than  anybody  else  they  demonstrated  to  what  good  end  the  new. 
science  could  be  applied. 

A  third  determining  factor  is  to  be  sought  in  the  rise  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class.  Once  the  industrial  workers  had  overcome  their  initial 
antagonism  to  the  machine  as  such,  the  period  during  which  they 
“  destroyed  imported  goods  that  competed  with  their  labor,  smashed 
to  pieces  machinery,  set  factories  ablaze,  sought  to  restore  by  force 
the  vanished  status  of  the  workman  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  once  they 
had  realized  that  the  machine  had  come  to  stay  and  that  more  and 
more  potent  ones  were  to  come — ^they  fought  not  the  machine  but 
the  system  that  exploited  their  labor,  and  organized  trade  unions 
and  political  parties.  A  class  that  had  no  history  and  therefore  no 
traditional  organizations,  such  as  the  artisans,  miners  and  sailors 
had  in  their  guilds  and  brotherhoods,  the  industrial  workers  joined 
forces  in  unions,  the  purpose  of  which  was  in  the  beginning  to  pro¬ 
vide  mutual  benefits  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  strikes,  to  im¬ 
prove  labor  conditions  and  negotiate  wage  contracts;  unions  which, 
however,  sooner  or  later  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of 
their  countries.  England,  that  first  felt  that  full  impact  of  indus¬ 
trialization,  was  the  first  country  that  had  modern  unions. 

We  said  before  that  the  English  workers  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  A  strong  movement  developed  that  was  by 
no  means  revolutionary,  but  fought  for  further  electoral  reforms  that 
would  give  the  workers  more  adequate  representation.  Demands 
became  loud  for  a  People’s  Charter  that  would  guarantee  them  annual 
parliaments,  manhood  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  equal  electoral  dis¬ 
tricts,  abolition  of  property  qualifications  for  members  of  parliament 
and  payment  for  them,  so  that  members  of  the  working  class  could 
be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Chartist  movement  was  particularly  strong  from  1836  to 
1842,  and  soon  thereafter  another  movement  took  shape  that  was 
infinitely  more  radical,  namely  Marxian  or  scientific  socialism.  The 
Chartists  fought  for  an  extension  of  democratic  rights  so  that  Eng¬ 
land  would  not  be  governed  by  the  propertied  classes  only.  Liberal 
and  socialist  Utopians  dreamed  of  the  ideal  society  that  would  be 
established  somewhere  some  day.  The  Communist  League,  out- 
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growth  of  an  organization  of  German  workers  living  abroad,  was 
founded  as  an  international  organization  in  London  in  1847.  At  a 
congress  of  the  League  held  in  November  of  the  same  year  Marx 
and  Elngels  were  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  program,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  The  Communist  Manifesto,  a  document  which  during  the 
past  hundred  years  has  exerted  a  profound  influence  all  over  the 
world.  Brief  as  it  was,  it  contained  an  interpretation  of  history,  an 
economic  theory  and  a  program  of  action  the  goal  of  which  was  the 
taking  over  of  power  by  the  working  class. 

Thirty-two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Pea'*'-  Treaty  of  Vienna 
had  been  signed.  The  order  that  it  had  meani  to  restore  had  col¬ 
lapsed,  and  in  1847  Europe  was  again  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution.  It 
broke  out  the  following  year,  in  France  first,  where  it  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  short-lived  Second  Republic.  It  soon  spread  to 
Italy,  Austria  and  Germany.  It  was  still  a  movement  led  by  the 
middle  class,  a  battle  fought  for  constitutions,  political  liberties,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  national  unity.  But  the  working  class  had  a  hand  in  it. 
National  workshops  were  erected  in  France.  And  the  very  collapse 
of  the  revolution  was  analyzed  and  studied  most  carefully,  so  that  a 
lesson  might  be  learned  for  future  revolutions. 

Today  "after  one  hundred  years  we  find  that  the  same  basic  forces 
are  still  actively  shaping  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  we  find  many 
parallels  to  the  situation  prevailing  at  that  time.  The  world  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  endeavored  to  erect  broke  down  as  rapidly  as 
that  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  because  it  was  as  artificial  and  unrealis¬ 
tic,  the  result  of  emotions.  Science  has  developed  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before,  and  industrialization  has  gripped  not  only  the  Western 
world  but  is  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  middle  class 
is  still  in  power  in  most  coxmtries,  but  is  fighting  desperately  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  just  as  the  aristocracy  and  clergy  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  revolutions  of  1830,  1848,  1871  and  1905  failed,  but  from  1917 
on  a  series  of  revolutions  took  place  that  did  not  fail  and  brought 
the  working  class  into  power  in  a  number  of  countries.  And  just  as 
the  oppressed  minorities  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  rose  in 
1848,  today  the  colonial  people  of  Asia  are  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
foreign  domination,  and  the  people  of  Africa  will  undoubtedly  follow 
their  example  in  a  not  too  distant  future. 
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The  following  papers  will  discuss  the  medical  situation  as  it  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  the  Western  world  a  century  ago,  but  from  the  brief 
glance  that  we  have  taken  at  the  general  historical  background  we 
may  already  draw  certain  conclusions.  The  science  that  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  economy  and  social  structure  of  the  West  revolutionized 
medicine  also  and  gave  it  a  new  technology.  It  was  just  in  the  period 
under  study,  in  the  eighteen-forties,  that  the  turn  to  the  laboratory 
took  place,  that  full  use  began  to  be  made  of  physics  and  chemistry 
in  the  interpretation  of  physiological  and  pathological  processes.  The 
rapidly  developing  industries,  by  placing  powerful  machines  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  man  and  by  creating  bad  labor  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  for  an  increasing  number  of  people,  caused  health  hazards 
which  presented  a  serious  challenge  to  medicine  and  forced  society 
into  action.  The  middle  class  was  the  recruiting  field  from  which 
physicians  and  scientists  came,  who  taking  advantage  of  improved 
educational  opportunities  accepted  the  challenge  and  in  scientific 
research,  medical  practice  and  public  health  set  out  to  improve 
conditions. 

What  actually  happened  in  the  various  countries  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  following  papers. 


Medicine  in  1847 — Continental  Europe 
OWSEI  TEMKIN 

We  who  look  backwards  upon  1847  have  no  difficulty  in  stating 
a  few  important  medical  events  that  took  place  on  the  European 
continent  in  that  year.  In  any  chronological  survey  we  should  at 
least  mention  Helmholtz’s  booklet  on  the  conservation  of  energy 
and  the  announcement  of  Semmelweis’s  discovery  of  the  etiology 
and  prevention  of  puerperal  fever. 

Yet,  impressed  as  we  may  be  by  the  significance  of  these  two 
events,  they  do  not  give  us  a  real  picture  of  what  European  medicine 
was  like  in  1847.  For  one  thing,  the  publications  appeared  late  in 
the  year‘  and  as  to  the  short  notice  which  Hebra  published  of 

‘  Helmholti’s  manuscript  was  offered  to  the  publisher,  G.  A.  Reimer,  only  on 
August  14,  1847;  cf.  L.  Koenigsberger,  Hermann  von  Helmholtz,  1.  Bd.,  Braun¬ 
schweig,  Vieweg,  1902,  p.  77.  For  Senunelweis  cf.  the  following  footnote. 
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Semmelweis's  discovery  *  we  know  what  a  long  and  bitter  fight  was 
to  precede  the  final  recognition.  If  we  want  to  know  what  medical 
thought  and  life  were  like,  we  must  look  somewhat  closer  and  had 
best  begin  with  a  glimpse  at  the  epidemiological  situation.  The  most 
prevalent  epidemic  was  that  of  influenza  which  in  1847  befell  all 
European  countries.*  Of  more  restricted  epidemics  typhus  held  the 
first  place.  There  were  outbreaks  in  Upper  Silesia,  in  the  provinces 
of  Galicia  and  Bcdiemia  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  Belgium  and 
Italy.*  Asiatic  cholera,  the  great  scourge  of  the  19th  century,  was  on 
the  threshold  of  another  large  scale  invasion.  It  was  sweeping  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia  and  had  reached  the  Baltic,  but  it  was  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  countries  farther  west  only  in  the  following  year.* 
But  we  must  realize  that,  apart  from  these  epidemics,  the  whole  dis¬ 
ease  picture  was  different  from  that  in  more  recent  years.  Typhoid 
fever  was  a  standing  disease  all  over  Europe.  Pyemia  and  septicemia 
were  ever-present  in  the  surgical  wards  of  hospitals,  not  to  speak  of 
some  lying-in  hospitals  where  puerperal  fever  assumed  epidemic  pro¬ 
portions.*  The  outbreak  of  hospital  gangrene  was  a  constant  danger 
to  be  feared.  Tuberculosis,  in  the  cities  at  least,  showed  a  high 
incidence.  In  Hamburg,  for  instance,  the  mortality  from  pulmonary 
consumption  during  the  period  of  1841-1850  was  611  per  100,000 
inhabitants.^  Equally  high  was  the  spread  of  venereal  disease.  On 
the  positive  side  of  the  ledger  we  note  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
malaria  from  some  parts  of  Europe,  although  even  Germany  and 

*  Hochst  wichtige  Erfahningen  uber  die  Aetiologie  der  an  Gebiranstalten  cpi- 
demischen  Puerperalficber.  Zeitschrift  der  k.  k.  Gesellsckaft  dcr  Aersle  su  Wien. 
Vierter  Jahrgang,  1847/48,  II.  Band,  Seite  242-244  (Dezemberheft  1847) ;  quoted 
from  Semmelweis’  Cesammelte  Werke,  hrsg.  Tiberius  von  Gyory,  Jena,  G.  Fischer, 
1905,  pp.  23-24  and  599. 

*  August  Hirsch,  Handbook  of  geographical  and  historical  pathology,  transl.  by 
Charles  Creighton,  3  vols.,  New  Sydenham  Society,  1883-1886;  cf,  vol.  1,  p.  16. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  560,  562,  563  and  565. 

‘  Ibid.,  p.  404  f. 

*  Hirsch,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  419,  cites  some  figures  from  different  localities  and 
periods  which  give  a  very  rough  indication  of  the  average  mortality  from  puer¬ 
peral  fever  in  1847  as  somewhere  around  seven  per  thousand  deliveries.  How  mudi 
higher  the  mortality  in  lying-in  hospitals  was,  especially  in  times  of  epidemics,  can 
best  be  seen  from  Semmelweis’s  works. 

^  Cf.  Friedrich  Prinzing,  Handbuch  der  medisinischen  Statistik,  2.  Aufl.,  Jena,  G. 
Fischer,  1931,  p.  511. 
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France  were  by  no  means  free  of  the  disease.®  The  decline  of  small¬ 
pox  is,  of  course,  well  known ;  this  was  a  consequence  of  vaccination 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  by  1847  vaccination  was  obligatory  in  the 
following  countries  only:  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Baden,  Wiirttemberg  in 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Bulgaria.®  The  whole  situation  is 
best  summed  up  by  the  life  expectancy  of  the  time.  A  very  rough 
computation  would  give  the  approximate  male  life  expectancy  at  birth 
for  the  European  continent  as  between  approximately  30  and  45 
years.^®  This  low  figure  is  partly  explained  by  the  high  infant  mor¬ 
tality  during  the  first  year  of  life  which  was  about  18.6  in  Prussia, 
25.4  in  Austria,  15.8  in  France  and  15.1  in  Belgium  per  100  children 
bom.“  This  is  about  the  same  rate  as  prevailed  in  the  Balkan  coun¬ 
tries  before  World  War  II. But  it  would  be  wrong  to  consider 
infant  mortality  the  sole  factor.  In  the  first  place,  infant  mortality  in 
1847  was  lower  than  during  the  next  decades.  Only  around  the  turn 
of  the  century  did  the  figures  begin  to  drop  markedly  in  all  coun¬ 
tries.• **  Secondly,  the  life  expectancy  for  older  persons  also  was 
lower  than  it  is  today.  In  Sweden,  for  instance,  about  one-third  of 
all  ten  year  old  children  could  expect  to  reach  the  age  of  70.**  At  the 
time  of  World  War  I  the  proportion  had  risen  to  about  one-half. 

Vital  statistics  obviously  do  not  give  a  direct  indication  of  the 
state  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches.  This  is  even  less  the  case  when 


•  Cf.  Hirsch,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  pp.  215  ff.,  229,  231. 

•  Cf.  Prinzing,  op.  cit.,  p.  4%. 

“L’Office  Permanent  de  I’lnstitut  International  dc  Statistique:  Aperfu  de  la 
demographic  des  divers  pays  du  monde.  La  Haye,  1929,  p.  432  ff.  Although  the 
figures  given  refer  to  different  periods,  some  of  them  either  include  the  year  1847 
or  are  sufficiently  near  to  it.  The  differences  between  the  various  countries  are 
very  great;  thus  Sweden  in  1846-1850  showed  a  life  expectancy  (for  males)  of  41.38 
years  (at  birth),  whereas  Austria  as  late  as  1870-80  showed  a  comparable  figure 
of  30.98. 

“  Cf.  Prinzing,  op.  cit.,  p.  375,  where  the  figures  refer  to  the  decade  1841-1850. 

*’C/.  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  Civilisation  and  disease,  Cornell  University  Press, 
1943,  p.  12. 

**  Cf.  Prinzing,  op.  cit.,  p.  376  ff. 

**  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  computation  of  figures  given  by  Prinzing,  op.  cit., 
p.  355.  Prinzing’s  figures  refer  to  the  period  of  1841-1855  and  are  288  for  male 
children  and  378  for  female.  However,  the  figures  given  in  the  Aperfu  (cf.  above 
note  10),  p.  432  ff.,  show  that  the  life  expectancy  at  birth  has  been  rising  more 
than  the  expectancy  at  later  age  levels. 
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we  have  to  deal  with  a  whole  continent  which  includes  regions  of  so 
many  different  cultural  and  econcxnic  levels,  differences  which  con¬ 
cern  the  density  of  population,  number  of  physicians  and  hospitals, 
and  even  the  training  of  medical  men.  The  education  of  doctors  with 
full  academic  training  was  similar  in  most  countries.  They  were 
graduates  of  lyc^s  in  France  and  of  gymnasiums  in  the  German 
states  and  Russia.  “  These  secondary  schools  cultivated  the  humani¬ 
ties,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics  being  considered  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  future  doctor  who  was  to  take  his  place  among  the 
cultured  stratum  of  society.  However,  doubts  were  already  ex¬ 
pressed  whether  the  sciences  ought  not  to  receive  greater  emphasis 
at  the  expense  of  the  humanities.  The  debate  on  this  question  was 
particularly  loud  in  the  German  states,  where  a  reorganization  of 
all  phases  of  medical  education,  science  and  practice  was  demanded 
under  the  slogan  of  “  medical  reform  ”  as  part  of  a  broad  political  and 
social  program  that  found  its  culmination  in  the  revolutionary  year 
of  1848.  Even  more  urgently  voiced  was  the  demand  for  unification 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  academic  doctor  was  taught  medi¬ 
cine  at  the  university  and  the  hospitals  by  means  of  lectures,  labora¬ 
tory  courses  and  clinical  demonstrations.  But  apart  from  the  doctor 
there  existed  medical  men  of  a  secondary  rank,  “  Wundarzte  ”  as  they 
were  called  in  Germany,  “  officiers  de  sante  ”  in  France.  Their  scien¬ 
tific  training  was  very  limited  and  their  practical  training  largely 
empirical.  The  German  conditions,  which  have  been  studied  by 
Finkenrath  and  by  Ackerknecht  in  the  framework  of  the  “  Medi- 
zinalreform,”  were  in  the  tradition  of  the  medieval  separation  of 
doctor  and  low-class  surgeon.  But  the  French  “  officier  de  sante  ” 
was  a  creation  of  the  republic  and  his  position  had  been  defined  by 
the  law  of  March  10,  1803.“  In  1847  more  than  one-third  of  all 

^*Cf.  Theodor  Puschmann,  A  history  of  mediccU  education,  transl.  E.  H.  Hare, 
London,  Lewis,  1891,  sect  IV. 

“  Kurt  Finkenrath,  Die  Medisinalreform,  Leipzig,  Barth,  1929  [Studien  zur 
Geschichte  der  Mediztn,  H.  17]. 

”  Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Medizinalreform  von 
1848,  Sudhoffs  Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Medisin,  vol.  25,  1932,  pp.  61-109  and 
113-183. 

“  A.  de  Beauchamp,  Recueil  des  lois  et  riglements  sur  Venseignement  supirieur, 
t.  1,  Paris,  1880,  pp.  93  ff.  and  1015. 
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French  medical  men  were  officiers  de  sante  and  even  in  1876  they 
still  constituted  more  than  one-fifth ! 

Now  what  could  all  these  doctors  and  surgeons  achieve  in  their 
fight  against  disease?  Surgery,  of  course,  stood  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  discovery  of  effective  anesthesia,  and  the  medical  journals 
as  well  as  the  medical  societies  reverberated  with  it.*®  But  the  new 
discovery  had  not  yet  had  time  to  change  the  scope  and  methods  of 
surgery.  If  we  consider  the  actual  therapeutic  accomplishments  as 
compared  with  those  of  previous  years  or  our  own  times,  the  year 
1847  does  not  stand  out  in  any  spectacular  way.  The  treatment  of 
orthopedic  malformations  and  of  squinting  by  means  of  myotomy 
and  tenotomy,  improvements  in  the  operative  procedures  for  removal 
of  urinary  calculus,  the  revival  of  plastic  surgery  and  similar  accom¬ 
plishments  on  which  the  early  19th  century  prided  itself  had  been  in 
vogue  before  1847.  Surgery  of  the  abdomen,  chest  and  brain,  on 
the  other  hand,  practically  did  not  yet  exist.  In  1847  Ebers  in 
Breslau,  for  instance,  described  two  cures  of  ileus  by  means  of  mer¬ 
cury  which  the  patients  had  to  swallow  in  single  doses  of  up  to  16 
ounces.”  A  similar  situation  existed  with  regard  to  internal  medi¬ 
cine.  There  was  no  lack  of  new  pharmacological  recommendations, 
but  the  decisive  step  of  isolating  alkaloids  had  been  made  30  years 
before,  and  morphine,  strychnine,  quinine,  codeine  had  all  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  1847.**  Nor  had  the  general  therapy  departed  radically 
from  the  old  ways.  The  French  hospitals  in  1847  used  373,500 

”  A.  Dechambre,  Article  “  Officier  de  sant6  ”  in :  Dictionnaire  encyclopedique 
dts  sciences  nUdicales,  2.  sirie,  t  14,  p.  644;  “  En  1847,  le  nombre  des  docteurs  en 
mMedne  eUit  de  10,643 ;  celui  des  officiers  de  sant6,  de  7456 ;  total  ginircd :  18,099. 
...  En  1876,  nombre  des  docteurs:  10,743;  des  officiers  de  sant6:  3633;  total 
general'.  14,376.”  The  whole  article  is  very  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  secondary  medical  personnel  as  debated  in  France,  particularly  in  1847. 
Cf.  also  Ackerknecht,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 

**Cf.  Schmidt’s  Jahrbiicher  der  in-  und  auslandischen  gesammten  Medicin  for 
the  years  1847  and  1848.  This  journal,  edited  by  A.  Goeschen,  gives  a  good  cross- 
section  through  the  medical  literature  of  the  time. 

"  Abstracted  in  Schmidt’s  Jahrbiicher,  vol.  54,  1847,  pp.  302-303.  The  use  of 
mercury  in  intestinal  obstruction  was  an  old  remedy ;  cf.  e.  g.  Zachary  Cope, 
Pioneers  m  cuute  abdominal  surgery,  Oxford  University  Press,  1939,  p.  30. 

“Cf.  Fritz  Lid>en,  Geschichte  der  physiologischen  Chemie,  Leipzig  und  Wien, 
Deaticke,  1935,  p.  44. 
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leeches,  still  a  very  impressive  number  if  compared  with  1,280,000 
in  1836  and  49,000  in  1874.** 

This  judgment,  I  think,  will  stand  even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  strong  movement  towards  specialization  in  France  and 
in  Germany.  This  movement  was  visible  not  least  in  the  nature  (rf 
the  medical  periodicals.**  Germany,  for  instance,  had  special  jour¬ 
nals  for  anatomy  and  physiology,  for  venereal  and  skin  diseases,  for 
surgery  and  t^thalmology,  for  pediatrics,  obstetrics,  Staatsarznei- 
kunde  (which  included  public  health  and  forensic  medicine),  his¬ 
tory  of  medicine  and  psychiatry.  This  last  subject,  in  particular, 
received  much  attention.  Then,  as  so  often  in  history,  the  opinion 
was  voiced  that  nervousness  was  increasing,  due  to  the  wrong  edu¬ 
cation  and  wrong  ideas  of  the  generation.**  In  the  background  of 
this  opinion  stands  the  fact  that  already  at  that  time  the  number  of 
suicides  was  steadily  growing.  During  the  period  of  1831  to  1840 
more  than  7  out  of  100,000  persons  committed  suicide  in  France,  a 
figure  that  grew  to  more  than  9  in  1841-1850  and  to  more  than  19 
in  1927.** 

Altogether  the  movement  towards  specialization  as  Rosen  has 
described  it  **  was  accompanied  by  improved  instruments,  techniques 
and  skills.  And,  as  already  remarked,  Semmelweis’s  discovery  was 
first  announced  at  the  end  of  1847.  But  as  yet,  this  movement  repre¬ 
sented  a  promise  for  the  future  rather  than  a  marked  practical 
achievement  as  measured  by  our  standards. 

**  Cf.  Ch.  Laseguc  et  J.  Regnauld,  La  thirapeutique  jugie  par  Us  chiffres,  Paris, 
1876,  p.  20  [Extrait  des  Archives  generates  de  medecine,  janv.-fevr.  1877]. 

“For  French  special  journals  cf.  Achille  Chereau,  Essm  sur  les  origines  du 
joumalisme  nUdical  Franfais  nstrt  de  sa  bibliograpkie,  Paris,  1867,  pp.  32-34,  and 
Ernest  Wickersheimer,  Index  chronologiqne  des  periodiques  medkaux  de  la  France 
(^1679-1856),  Paris,  Maloine,  1910  [Extrait  du  Bibliograpke  modeme,  1908,  not. 
1-3].  For  Germany  cf.  Karl  SudhofI,  Das  medizinische  Zeitschriftenwesen  in 
Peutschland  bis  zur  Mitte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts,  Muenckener  medixinische  Wochen- 
schrift,  vol.  50,  1903,  pp.  455-463,  and  W.  v.  Bruiui,  Das  deutsche  medizinische 
Zeitschriftenwesen  seit  der  Mitte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts,  Rkdel-Archiv,  1925 
(Sonderheft). 

“  Cf.  Goeschen’s  approving  review  in  Schmidt’s  Jakrbucher,  vol.  53,  1847, 
p.  233  {.,  of  an  article  by  Proll  on  “  Ueber  die  erhoate  Reizbarkeit  der  Mcnschen  in 
unserer  Zeit” 

**  Cf.  Prinzing,  op.  cit.,  p.  527. 

"  George  Rosen,  The  specialisation  of  medicine.  New  York,  Froben,  1944. 
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At  this  point  we  may  well  summarize  our  impression  regarding 
the  balance  between  disease  and  therapeutic  efficiency.  An  impres¬ 
sion  it  must  remain,  for  in  spite  of  statistics  and  analytical  arguments 
we  can  never  tell  exactly  just  how  effectively  medicine  of  a  past  period 
served  a  past  generation.  But  with  this  qualification  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  continental  Europe  of  1847  the  doctors  had  made 
some  progress  in  their  fight  against  disease,  as  compared  with  former 
years,  but  that  this  progress,  in  the  field  of  internal  medicine  at  least, 
was  not  startling.  I  emphasize  that  this  was  an  opinion  shared  by 
many  physicians  of  that  very  time.  And  this  opinion  was  based  on 
the  conviction  that  treatment  of  disease  was  not  yet  in  accordance 
with  true  knowledge  of  disease,  that  medical  science  had  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  it  could  be  translated  into  practical  action. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  “  therapeutic  nihilism  ”  that  had 
its  roots  in  the  Paris  school  of  the  ’twenties  and  ’thirties  and  that, 
in  the  early  ’forties,  culminated  in  the  Vienna  school  in  the  circle  of 
men  around  Rokitansky  and  Skoda.  The  old  doctors  had  tried  to 
classify  diseases  into  systems  according  to  clinical  symptoms.  Roki¬ 
tansky  had  shown  that  the  disease  process  could  be  visualized  as  a 
process  of  organic  lesions.  Skoda,  moreover,  had  taught  the  physical 
conditions  which  underlay  the  sounds  of  auscultation  and  percussion. 
But  there  was  no  way  of  imagining  how  the  traditional  potions,  pills 
and  ointments  might  influence  these  gross  lesions  and  these  palpable 
changes  of  physical  conditions.  The  statistical  method,  moreover, 
had  done  much  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  old  pharmacopoeia.  The 
new  scientific  methods  of  diagnosis  had  only  been  in  use  for  a  few 
decades  and  already  they  had  overthrown  the  old  systems.  Medi¬ 
cine  needed  knowledge  based  on  scientific  research.  In  1845  Dietl, 
one  of  the  most  radical  proponents  of  the  school,  wrote :  “  Healing 
was  the  highest  goal  of  the  old  school,  and  knowledge  was  but  an 
accidental  result  of  their  therapeutic  attempts.  Knowledge  is  the 
highest  goal  of  the  new  school  and  healing  is  a  necessary  result  of 
knowledge.”  **  But  a  scientific  pharmacology  was  as  yet  missing. 

**  Quoted  from  Jul.  Petersen,  Hauptmomente  in  der  geschichtlichen  Enhvickelung 
dtr  nudiciniscken  Therapie,  Kopenhagm,  Host,  1877,  p.  200.  But  even  men  like 
Sdionlein  who  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  group  of  scientific  radicals  expressed 
similar  views.  Thus  Schonlein  is  reported  as  having  expressed  the  opinion :  “  Das 
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Therefore  the  doctor  had  to  trust  the  healing  power  of  nature  or 
simply  abstain  from  anything  that  might  do  harm.  Neither  the 
public  nor  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  could  be  satisfied  with 
this  nihilistic  attitude  and  many  answered  by  turning  to  homoeopathy 
or  a  belief  in  pure  empiricism.  But  such  evasions  could  not  hinder 
the  progress  of  scientific  research  nor  hide  the  fact  that  there  existed 
a  discrepancy  between  the  ability  to  explain  disease  and  to  influence 
disease.  Differences  could  only  arise  over  the  question  as  to  what 
was  the  most  promising  method  that  would  satisfy  both  scientific 
and  practical  demands.  The  answer  tentatively  reached  in  1847  was: 
physiology,**  although  it  took  many  years  before  this  tentative  answer 
became  a  commonly  accepted  conviction. 

Again  it  is  necessary  to  remember  how  incomplete  the  knowledge 
of  disease  was  in  those  days  before  the  era  of  bacteriology  when  even 
the  fever  chart  did  not  yet  exist.  As  an  example  we  may  take  a 
glimpse  at  an  1847  edition  of  Lugol’s  Researches  on  scrofulous  dis¬ 
eases.  Scrofula  to  him  is  characterized  by  tubercles  and  marked  by 
its  hereditary  character.  But  what  might  cause  a  scrofulous  off¬ 
spring  ?  Lugol  writes :  “  Thus  parents  who  have  had  syphilis,  who 
abuse  venereal  pleasures,  those  who  marry  too  early  or  too  late  in 
life,  those  who  marry  a  female  whose  age  or  even  relative  power  is 
not  according  to  the  normal  state  of  the  sexes,  etc.,  will  generally  not 
have  a  healthy  progeny,  and  will  beget  scrofulous  children.”  *®  In 
other  words  quite  different  diseases  could  change  into  one  another 

Wissen  der  Krankheit  musse  dem  Handeln  stets  vorangehen.  Unsere  Generatioo 
moge  erst  das  Material  fur  das  Wissen  sanuneln;  eine  spatere  werde  es  schoa 
benutzen.  Wo  man  nicht  gesaet  habe,  da  konne  man  auch  nicht  emdten  ”  (Rudoli 
Virchow,  Geddchtnissrede  auf  Joh.  Lucas  Schdnlein,  Berlin,  Hirschwald,  1865, 
P.  16). 

••  This  answer  was  best  formulated  by  Claude  Bernard  in  his  inaugural  address 
of  1847  when  he  became  substitute  lecturer  at  the  College  de  France:  “Eh  bien, 
en  1847,  lorsque  j’inaugurais  mon  cours,  voili  ce  que  je  disais  en  commencant: 
*  La  m6decine  scientifique  que  je  suis  charge  de  vous  enseigner  n’existe  pas.  La 
seule  chose  qu’il  y  ait  a  faire,  c’est  d’en  preparer  les  bases  pour  les  generations 
futures,  c’est  de  faire  la  physiologie  sur  laquelle  cette  science  doit  s’etablir  plus 
tard.’  ”  (Claude  Bernard,  Lefons  de  pathologic  expirimentale,  Paris,  1872,  p.  456; 
for  the  English  translation  of  this  passage  cj.  J.  M.  D.  Olmsted,  Claude  Bernard, 
Physiologist,  New  York  and  London,  Harper,  1938,  p.  41  f.) 

••  J.  G.  A.  Lugol,  Researches  on  scrofulous  diseases,  transl.  A.  S.  Doane,  second 
edition.  New  York,  1847,  p.  98. 
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in  the  process  of  hereditary  transmission.  The  clinical  description  of 
disease  lacked  exactness,  the  anatomical  investigation  revealed  the 
changes  in  the  organs  but  not  the  dynamism  which  brought  those 
changes  about.  The  physiological  experiment  seemed  the  requisite 
addition;  not  only  would  it  reveal  what  was  happening  in  the  sick 
body,  but  the  experimental  method  as  used  by  Magendie  would  also 
prove  what  effect  drugs  had  on  the  tissues.  Moreover,  it  would  help 
people  to  regulate  their  diet  rationally  (Liebig  invented  his  famous 
meat  extract  in  1847)  and  to  know  the  hygienic  conditions  of  a 
healthy  life. 

Physiology  both  normal  and  pathological  became  the  hope  of 
scientific  medicine  in  1847.  In  this  year  Claude  Bernard  was  ap¬ 
pointed  substitute  lecturer  to  Magendie  at  the  College  de  France 
and  Brown-S^uard  had  just  started  on  his  career.  Carl  Ludwig 
invented  the  kymograph  and  Helmholtz,  as  said  at  the  beginning, 
announced  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  And  in  the  same 
year  Rudolf  Virchow,  together  with  Reinhardt,  brought  out  the  first 
number  of  his  famous  “  Archiv  ”  in  which  he  praised  pathological 
physiology  as  the  future  basis  of  scientific  medicine.*®  In  this  view 
he  met  with  a  group  of  young  German  clinicians  who  followed  the 
leadership  of  Wunderlich,  Roser  and  Griesinger  and  who  had  made 
“  physiological  medicine  ”  the  title  of  their  organ.®* 

At  the  end  of  this  short  sketch  we  may  well  ask :  where  was  the 
center  of  European  continental  medicine  in  1847?  The  days  of  un¬ 
questioned  French  leadership  had  passed,  the  dogmas  of  the  Viennese 
school  were  already  attacked  by  the  rising  German  medical  scientists 
who,  however,  had  not  yet  attained  their  future  preeminence.  There 

**  Cf.  J.  M.  D.  Olmsted,  /.  and  footnote  29  above. 

**Rud.  Virchow,  Ueber  die  Standpunkte  in  der  wissenschaftlichen  Medicin, 
Archw  fur  pathologische  Anatomic  und  Physiologic  und  fur  klinischc  Mcdicin.  1. 
M,  1847,  p.  16  ff. 

**W.  Griesinger,  in  his  “Preface”  to  vol.  6  (1847)  of  the  Archiv  fur  physio- 
logischc  Hcilkundc,  p.  5  wrote :  “  Auf  die  neueste  Entwicklung  der  pathologischen 
Anatomie,  namentlich  in  Deutschland,  ist  keiner  dieser  Vorwurfe  mehr  anwendbar; 
mit  flirer  physiologischen  Richtung  bietet  sie  der  Experimental-Pathologie  die 
Hand.”  This  together  with  the  following  passages  (especially  p.  6)  almost  sounds 
like  a  welcome  to  Virchow.  On  the  whole  physiological  trend  in  19th  century 
medicine  cf.  Knivi  Faber,  Nosography,  second  edition.  New  York,  Hoeber,  1930, 
especially  p.  59  ff. 
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was  no  center  that  could  be  singled  out  and  this  perhaps  is  the  most 
satisfactory  answer  we  can  give.  For  the  time  of  sectarianism  and 
one-sided  schools  was  over.**  There  were  as  yet  great  differences  in 
emphasis  and  achievement,  but  a  tmified  concept  of  scientific  medi¬ 
cine  was  emerging  in  which  we  still  share. 


Medicine  in  1847— Great  Britain 
SANFORD  V.  LARKEY 

The  year  1847  in  Great  Britain  is  in  some  ways  a  happy  choice  of 
a  subject  and  in  other  ways  it  is  not.  1847  and  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  and  following  it  witnessed  many  significant  events 
in  medicine  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  public  health.  But  there 
are  so  many  important  happenings  and  so  many  great  names  involved 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  of  them  in  a  short  review.  I  will  try,  there¬ 
fore,  to  tell  briefly  of  some  of  the  various  factors  affecting  health 
and  medical  conditions  in  these  few  years  and  particularly  in  1847. 
If  I  seem  to  devote  most  attention  to  the  public  health  and  political 
aspects  it  is  only  because  these  seem  to  be  the  most  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  time  and  as  such  were  to  have  the  greatest  influence 
for  the  future. 

It  was  a  period  of  social,  economic  and  political  change,  of  famine 
and  of  epidemics  and  these  had  an  unusually  profound  effect  on  medi¬ 
cine  during  these  very  years.  I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  there  are 
very  few  other  periods  in  history  in  which  political  and  social  de¬ 
velopments  had  such  a  direct  effect  on  medicine.  In  the  effort  to 
meet  the  distressing  conditions,  sanitary  and  statistical  studies  were 
made  that  were  not  only  to  lead  to  important  legislation  but  were  also 
to  advance  medical  science. 

While  this  aspect  of  medicine  would  seem  to  hold  the  center  of 
the  stage  there  were  at  the  same  time  important  discoveries  in  clinical 

Griesinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 :  “  Die  letzten  lebhaften  Bewegiingen  in  unserer  Wis- 
senschaft  haben  wenigstens  cine  Verstandigung  uber  gewisse  Hauptsatze  gebradtt, 
welche  man  heute  als  festgestellt  betrachten  karai.”  Cf.  also  C.  A.  Wunderlidi, 
Geschickte  der  Medicin,  Stuttgart,  1859,  p.  363.  Wunderlich’s  work  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  since  it  was  written  by  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
movement 
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oiedicine  and  surgery.  I  think  these  should  be  discussed  first  in  order 
to  understand  the  upper  levels  of  medical  practice.  It  might  be  well 
to  see  what  some  of  the  great  figures  of  clinical  medicine  were 
doing  around  the  year  1847.  Bright  and  Hodgkin  had  done  their 
important  work,  and  while  both  were  still  in  practice  they  had  retired 
from  teaching  and  clinical  study.  Addison  was  at  this  time  the  lead¬ 
ing  figure  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and  two  years  later,  in  1849,  he  was  to 
publish  his  first  paper  on  the  two  diseases  bearing  his  name. 

In  Ireland  the  great  Dublin  school  was  at  the  peak  of  its  fame, 
although  most  of  the  important  contributions  had  been  made  earlier. 
William  Stokes  had  been  made  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  1845 
and  with  Robert  Adams  described  the  Stokes-Adams  Syndrome  in 

1846.  Corrigan  was  made  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Queen  in 

1847.  Graves,  at  this  time,  was  interested  in  improving  medical 
education  by  the  use  of  bedside  teaching  and  in  1848  was  to  publish 
his  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1849.  An  interesting  Irish  contri¬ 
bution  of  1847  was  that  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  father.  Sir  William  Wilde. 
In  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  which  he  had 
founded,  instigated  by  earlier  descriptions  of  the  exhvuned  skulls  of 
Swift  and  of  Stella,  he  published  in  this  year  a  study  of  the  long 
drawn  out  illness  of  Jonathan  Swift. 

In  Edinburgh,  Bennett  who  had  first  described  leukemia  in  1845 
was  to  become  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  1848. 

In  surgery  the  great  event  of  these  years  was,  of  course,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  anesthesia.  As  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned  two 
facts  stand  out,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  procedure  was  accepted 
and  Simpson’s  contribution  of  chloroform.  This  story  has  been  so 
well  told  during  the  past  year  that  I  will  not  go  into  any  detail  now. 
As  early  as  December  1846,  Robert  Liston,  who  was  to  die  a  year 
later  in  December  1847,  performed  the  first  operaticm  under  ether  in 
England,  an  amputation.  Throughout  1847  the  journals  were  filled 
with  discussions  of  the  new  method  and  with  advertisements  for 
various  types  of  inhalators.  This  spate  of  inventions  provoked  the 
Lancet,  in  reporting  a  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  on 
January  13,  1847,  to  remark,  “  it  would  appear  that  the  whole 
scientific  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  that  of 
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many  others,  had  been  employed  in  inventing  and  contriving  means 
for  administering  the  vapor  of  ether.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  exhi- 
bition  was  at  least  answered,  for  each  had  an  opportunity  of  exhi¬ 
biting  his  ‘  adopted,’  and,  like  a  fond  parent,  saw  advantages  in  his 
own  offspring  which  he  failed  to  find  in  that  of  others.” 

I  think  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  early  reception 
of  ether  was  the  realization  of  its  implications  in  relation  to  shock 
and  the  future  technique  of  surgery.  In  the  same  issue  of  the  Lancet, 
January  16,  1847,  an  editorial  presiunably  by  Thomas  Wakley,  gives 
great  praise  to  Morton’s  discovery,  placing  it  next  to  Franklin’s  as 
”  the  second  and  greatest  contribution  of  the  New  World  to  science, 
and  its  first  great  addition  to  the  medical  art  ”  although  he  deprecates 
the  idea  of  a  patent.  He  goes  on  to  say  of  the  physiological  actions: 

Etherization,  as  far  as  we  yet  understand  it,  simply  obviates  pain.  In  aU 
operations,  pain  is  one,  and  the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only,  source  of 
shock  to  the  system.  We  say,  perhaps,  because  it  is  possible  that  shock  may 
effect  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  after  the  influence  of  the  cerebrum 
has  been  entirely  withdrawn.  This  is  a  point  which  must  be  made  out:  if 
it  is  found  that  operations  produce  some  amount  of  shock,  even  when  sensa¬ 
tion  is  withdrawn,  it  will  then  come  to  be  an  important  question,  whether  an 
operation  performed  with  great  rapidity  produces  a  lesser  or  greater  shotk 
than  one  performed  with  some  deliberation.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
but  that  it  may  prove  that  a  sudden  operation — a  sudden  shock — performed 
even  during  a  state  of  insensibility,  produces  more  injury  than  a  less  hasty 
one.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  question  has  been  in  some  measure  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  celerity  has  been  the  prinm  and  great  object  with  operadre 
surgeons. 

I  will  not  say  anything  about  how  James  Simpson  applied  the  use 
of  ether  in  obstetrics  or  how  he  introduced  a  new  agent,  choloform, 
late  in  the  year,  since  Dr.  Leake  is  to  tell  us  of  this  in  detail  tomorrow. 
The  approval  of  these  two  eminent  surgeons  assured  the  general 
adoption  of  anesthesia  in  spite  of  the  outcries  of  those  who  insisted 
either  that  it  was  immoral  or  that  it  was  dangerous. 

One  of  the  future  great  surgeons  was  beginning  his  career  in  1847 
as  a  young  man  of  thirty-three.  In  this  year  James  Paget  was 
elected  assistant  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomews  in  the  face  of  great 
opposition.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  His  lectures  there 
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were  published  in  the  Medical  Gasette.  The  other  great  surgeon  of 
the  times,  William  Fergusson,  had  been  Professor  of  surgery  at 
King’s  College  since  1840. 

If  one  looked  only  at  the  giants  of  clinic  1  medicine  and  surgery  one 
would  think  that  medical  practice  in  Great  Britain  at  this  time  was  on 
a  high  plane.  But  below  this  level  the  standards  were  chaotic.  There 
was  no  consistency  of  educational  qualifications,  and  charges  were 
made  that  diplomas  had  been  given  to  students  who  had  attended  few 
if  any  classes,  and  also  that  credentials  had  been  forged.  The  colleges 
apparently  had  no  means  for  enforcing  their  standards  or  much 
interest  in  doing  so.  In  addition  quackery  was  rampant.  The  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  similar  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for 
it  was  the  same  ccmditicms  in  this  country  that  led  in  1847  to  the 
founding  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  In  England  the  editor  of  the  Lancet,  Thomas 
Wakley,  was  the  gadfly  in  the  attack  on  these  abuses.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  attack  at  the  same  time  the  quacks,  the  colleges,  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  and  even  the  Royal  Society.  A  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  since  1835  he  introduced  in  1846  and  again  in  1847  a  bill  for 
the  registration  of  qualified  medical  practioners  and  fought  for  its 
passage  in  the  pages  of  his  journal. 

His  bill  provided  for  separate  registers  for  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Certificates  were  to  be  granted  to  properly  qualified 
physicians,  surgeons  and  apothecaries  and  these  were  to  be  renewed 
annually.  The  colleges  and  other  examining  bodies  were  to  be  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  schemes  of  the  course  of  study  to  ensure  uniformity 
of  education  and  of  qualifications.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  for  a 
uniformly  qualified  profession,  there  were  penalties  against  imregis- 
tered  practitioners.  It  was  a  stringent  bill  and  it  was  fought  from 
all  sides.  The  colleges  felt  that  it  infringed  on  their  rights.  The 
bill  failed  to  pass  and  it  was  not  until  1858  that  a  Medical  Practice 
Act,  under  the  more  diplomatic  sponsorship  of  John  Simon,  was 
adopted  by  Parliament.  This  act  contained  many  of  the  features  of 
Wakley’s  bill,  with  two  important  differences.  The  registry  was  for 
all  of  Great  Britain  and  there  was  no  provision  for  penalties  against 
unqualified  practitioners  except  in  public  offices.  In  other  words 
the  public  was  to  be  informed  as  to  who  were  qualified  doctors  and 
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if  they  wished  to  go  to  the  unqualified  or  quacks  that  was  their 
privil^e. 

Thus  one  political  effort  of  1847  failed  but  another  effort,  in  pub¬ 
lic  health,  was  to  reach  at  least  partial  success  in  the  following  year. 
The  background  of  this  social  legislation  and  particularly  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1848  is  intricately  related  to  the  economic  and  political 
trends  of  the  time  and  also  to  the  health  conditions — the  Irish  Famine 
and  the  epidemics  of  1846-1848.  There  is  also  a  pronounced  per¬ 
sonal  element.  The  driving  force  was  Edwin  Chadwick,  ably  assisted 
by  his  medical  colleagues,  Southwood  Smith  and  John  Simon.  The 
latter  was  eventually  to  bring  to  fruition  some  of  the  ideals  that 
Chadwick  was  tmable  to  realize  because  of  his  uncompromising  atti¬ 
tude.  Two  other  great  names  in  British  medicine,  John  Snow  and 
William  Farr,  made  vital  contributions. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  economics  and 
political  situation  at  this  time.  Dr.  Sigerist  has  told  of  the  effect 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  on  the  economic  structure  of  England 
and  particularly  its  effect  on  the  living  conditions  of  the  working 
classes.  I  would  like  to  show  how  successive  legislative  acts  came 
more  and  more  to  be  related  to  medicine  and  how  they  seemed  to 
culminate  in  the  years  1846  to  1848,  coincidental  with  the  famine 
and  the  epidemics. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  new  industrial  era  had  become 
such  that  drastic  steps  had  to  be  taken.  A  situation  had  been  reached 
where  poor  benefits  had  the  effect  of  keeping  wages  at  a  bare  sub¬ 
sistence  level  and  of  actually  encouraging  pauperism.  A  man  who 
worked  might  be  worse  off  tluin  one  who  did  not.  Subsidies  were 
paid  to  the  poor  on  the  basis  of  price  of  the  bread.  At  the  same  time 
food  prices  were  kept  at  an  artificially  high  level  by  the  action  of  the 
Com  Law,  a  measure  devised  by  the  Tory  party  to  protect  its  sup¬ 
porters,  the  landed  gentry.  The  industrialists,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  paid  no  concern  to  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  their 
employees  and  the  lower  classes  had  little  if  any  recourse.  There 
were  stirrings  among  them  but  they  never  achieved  the  positive  action 
that  was  seen  on  the  Continent  in  1848. 

The  Poor  Law  of  1834  aimed  to  break  the  vicious  circle  by  making 
a  rigid  distinction  between  those  who  could  earn  a  living  and  those 
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who  could  not.  In  doing  this  it  set  up  an  inhuman  system  of  work- 
houses,  separated  families,  and  thus  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  poor, 
the  radicals,  and  also  because  of  its  centralized  bureaucracy  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  many  of  the  upper  classes.  Chadwick  who  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  act  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  fought  to 
apply  the  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  but  insisted  on  its 
rigorous  provisions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  just  how  the  situation  could  have  been  met 
at  this  time,  but  in  any  event  the  opposition  to  the  Law  became  so 
great  that  in  May  1848  it  was  repealed.  From  the  medical  point  of 
view  its  most  important  contributions  were  the  sanitary  surveys  of 
the  laboring  population  that  were  conducted  by  Chadwick  and  by 
Southwood  Smith.  Some  of  these  were  under  the  direct  aegis  of 
the  Commission  while  others  were  under  the  auspices  of  other  bodies, 
but  all  instigated  by  Chadwick.  They  gave  a  factual  picture  of  the 
deplorable  and  dangerous  conditions  and  provided  the  background 
for  the  Public  Health  Act. 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  new  health  menace  appeared  in  Ireland. 
A  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1845  brought  on  the  great  Irish 
Famine,  which  reached  its  peak  in  our  year  of  1847.  The  effects  oo 
Ireland  were  catastrophic.  Thousands  died  of  starvation  and  more 
thousands  emigrated,  to  England  and  to  the  United  States.  Another 
direct  result,  which  was  to  change  the  whole  economic  structure  of 
England,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Law  in  1846,  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  food.  The  lowering  of  the  price  of  food  was  said 
to  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  health  of  the  population  by  1848, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  famine  was  held  responsible  for  one  of  the 
epidemics  which  afflicted  Great  Britain  in  1847,  typhus.  This  was 
known  as  the  “  Irish  Fever  ”  and  caused  some  30,000  deaths  in 
England  and  Wales  alone. 

Toward  the  end  of  1847  a  severe  epidemic  of  influenza  broke  out. 
It  was  this  outbreak  that  was  studied  statistically  by  William  Farr 
and  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  increased  incidence  of  deaths 
from  pneumonia  should  be  attributed  to  the  influenza  epidemic. 

Ehiring  the  year  1847  cholera  was  again  spreading  from  the  Blast 
and  reached  Great  Britain  in  1848.  From  the  studies  on  this  epi¬ 
demic  the  mode  of  transmission  of  the  disease  was  definitely  estab- 
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lished.  John  Snow  in  his  dramatic  demonstration  of  removing  the 
pump  handle  from  the  well  which  was  contaminated  by  sewage 
showed  that  intestinal  discharges  from  infected  persons  thus  carried 
the  disease  by  way  of  the  water  supfdy  to  others.  William  Farr  in  a 
series  of  statistical  analyses  demonstrated  the  direct  relationship  of 
contaminated  water  sources  to  the  incidence  of  cholera. 

These  three  serious  epidemics  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  passing 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  in  1848,  but  the  basic  backgroimd  had 
already  been  laid  with  the  earlier  sanitary  surveys.  The  bill  had 
been  introduced  in  1847  but  was  not  finally  passed  until  February 
1848.  This  Act  provided  for  a  General  Board  of  Health,  which 
would  in  turn  deal  with  local  authorities  to  bring  about  sanitary 
reforms.  The  public  health  concepts  were  sound  but  again,  as  with 
the  Poor  Law,  the  political  aspects  were  not  well  conceived.  The 
central  body  did  not  have  enough  authority  and  the  idea  of  centrali¬ 
zation  was  not  congenial  to  the  philosophy  of  the  times.  As  before, 
Chadwick  fought  a  valiant  but  losing  battle.  His  fellow  commis¬ 
sioners  except  for  Southwood  Smith  opposed  him  and  in  1854  the 
Act  expired.  However,  the  ground  work  had  been  laid  and  eventu¬ 
ally  the  fundamental  principles  were  accepted. 

London  itself  was  not  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  it  was 
here  in  1848  that  John  Simon  (later  Sir  Jc^  Simon)  began  his 
career  in  public  health.  He  forsook  a  promising  future  as  a  surgeon 
to  become  the  first  medical  officer  of  health  of  London.  He  had  been 
senior  assistant  surgeon  at  King’s  College  from  1840  to  1847  and 
in  1847  had  been  appointed  lecturer  in  pathology.  Thus,  while  Chad¬ 
wick  was  starting  the  last  lap  of  his  vic^ent  career  leading  to  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1854  (although  he  lived  on  until  1890),  Sir  John  Simon 
was  branching  over  to  a  new  field  in  which  he  was  to  achieve  the 
success  that  had  been  denied  to  the  older  man. 

A  cross-section  survey,  such  as  this,  of  a  few  years,  reminds  me  of 
an  anatomical  transverse  section.  One  can  see  the  relative  positions 
of  various  organs  and  structures  in  this  single  plane  but  they  cannot 
be  fully  understood  unless  they  are  studied  in  all  dimensions.  So 
with  our  history  of  1847,  we  have  the  advantage  now,  after  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  of  being  able  to  look  back  and  follow  along  the  develop¬ 
ments  which  were  beginning  or  xmder  way  in  1847. 
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Medicine  in  1847 — The  United  States 
GENEVIEVE  MILLER 

American  medicine  one  hundred  years  ago  was  primarily  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  British  medicine.  Although  politically  independent  for  71 
years,  the  United  States  was  still  very  dependent  upon  Europe  and 
particularly  England  for  scientific  and  cultural  guidance.  Perhaps 
the  average  American  living  in  1847  would  not  have  agreed  with 
this  statement,  since  just  in  that  year,  as  indeed  throughout  the  entire 
decade  of  the  1840’s,  this  new  country  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
strength  and  self  importance  of  young  manhood.  Was  this  not  the 
time  when  the  doctrine  of  “  Manifest  Destiny  ”  was  almost  uni¬ 
versally  accepted,  whereby  people  believed  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
spread  the  blessings  of  their  great  democratic  American  common¬ 
wealth  over  as  much  of  North  America  as  possible?  Reformers, 
adventurers,  and  men  hungry  for  land  were  streaming  westward  to 
take  possession  of  Oregon  and  the  enormous  empty  plains  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  People  from  the  South  had  gradually  been  moving 
into  Texas,  the  northern  province  of  independent  Mexico,  and  when 
these  Americans  declared  their  independence  from  their  unstable 
foster  parent  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  common,  they  had 
the  complete  sympathy  of  their  American  relatives.  Thus  “  Mani¬ 
fest  Destiny  ”  justified  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-47  which  made 
Texas  an  integral  part  of  the  Union.  The  American  people  were 
optimistic  and  self-confident.  Proud  of  their  achievements  in  their 
new  free  land,  to  whose  shores  more  than  two  and  a  half  million 
immigrants  had  come  since  1830,  they  regarded  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Europe  as  reform  movements  which  they  alone  had 
inspired.  The  rest  of  the  world,  they  felt,  was  following  the  American 
example. 

It  certainly  carmot  be  denied  that  as  far  as  practical  material 
achievements  were  concerned  the  period  of  the  1840’s  was  a  notable 
one  in  American  history.  It  was  an  age  of  inventions.  Every  year 
produced  some  new  device  which  was  to  alter  life  most  profoundly 

in  years  to  come.  Goodyear  discovered  how  to  vulcanize  rubber  in - 

1844,  the  same  year  which  saw  the  successful  operation  of  the  tele- 
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graph.  The  sewing  machine  and  rotary  printing  press  were  invented 
in  this  decade,  and  in  1847  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  who  had  patented 
his  automatic  reaper  in  1834,  moved  to  Chicago  from  which  place 
his  invention  was  later  to  be  distributed  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country.  Such  labor-saving  devices,  and  the  improvements  in 
lighting  and  heating  which  appeared  around  this  time,  were  believed 
to  reduce  the  differences  in  the  standard  of  living  among  free  and 
equal  peoples,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  such  mechanical  innovations 
were  more  applauded  than  new  ideas.^ 

This  practical  tendency  was  likewise  uppermost  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  While  very  few  original  contributions  had  so  far  been  made 
to  medical  science  by  American  physicians,  operative  surgery  was  a 
favorite  pursuit,  and  the  brilliant  operations  of  surgeons  like  Ephraim 
McDowell,  Valentine  Mott,  and  James  Marion  Sims  began  to  make 
Europe  aware  of  American  surgical  achievements.  Just  one  hundred 
years  ago  Sims  was  working  out  the  technique  for  his  famous  opera¬ 
tion  for  vesicovaginal  fistula  which  was  a  great  advance  in  opera¬ 
tive  gfynecology.  The  previous  year  1846  had  seen  the  successful 
public  demonstration  of  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anaesthetic 
agent  in  a  surgical  operation.  This  was  another  indication  of  Ameri¬ 
can  inventiveness,  for  it  was  actually  not  an  original  discovery,  as 
the  soporific  effect  of  nitrous  oxide  and  ether  had  been  observed 
years  before,  but  rather  the  application  of  this  phenomenon  for  a 
practical  purpose,  which  in  its  end  result  was  of  immeasurable  value. 
Discussing  this  practicality  of  Americans,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
wrote  in  1848 :  “  To  contrast  the  American  mind  and  its  prototype, 
the  English,  with  that  of  some  other  nations,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  Frenchman  considers  most  in  disease  what  there  is  to  see  about 
it,  the  German  what  there  is  to  think  about  it,  the  Anglo-American 
what  there  is  to  do  about  it.”  * 

To  the  average  American  one  hundred  years  ago,  his  scientific 
and  cultural  dependence  upon  Europe  was  perhaps  not  at  all  self  evi¬ 
dent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  public  buildings  were  direct  imita- 

^  Carl  Russell  Fish,  The  Rise  of  the  Common  Man  1830-1850,  New  York  1927, 
p.  97  [A  History  of  American  Life,  Vol.  VI]. 

•Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Literature,  Trans.  A.M.A.,  1848,  Vol.  1, 

p.  286. 
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tions  of  European  models  and  his  style  of  dress  was  dictated  by 
London  and  Paris.  Except  for  seeing  a  few  foreign  visitors  or  lec¬ 
turers  who  were  regarded  with  curiosity  by  the  native  sons,  and 
attending  performances  by  foreign  actors  or  opera  companies,  the 
average  person  had  little  direct  contact  with  the  Old  World  and 
regarded  many  of  its  features  as  obsolete.  Most  of  the  immigrants 
made  little  effort  to  retain  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  native 
lands.  By  the  1840’s  schools  and  academies  were  established  in  all 
parts  of  this  country,  and  the  printing  presses  were  issuing  all  manner 
of  magazines  and  books  by  American  authors.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  go  abroad  to  secure  professional  training.  For  pro¬ 
spective  physicians  there  were  over  30  regular  medical  colleges  in 
the  country  in  1847,  and  just  in  this  year  Yale  and  Harvard  had 
established  the  first  two  schools  for  specialized  training  in  the 
natural  sciences.* 

When,  however,  one  left  the  practical  affairs  of  everyday  life  and 
entered  the  realms  of  education,  of  art,  of  literature,  of  science,  and 
of  medicine,  it  was  immediately  apparent  that  one  was  no  longer 
entirely  on  native  soil.  One’s  medical  studies,  for  instance,  were 
based  upon  the  heritage  of  the  past  combined  with  the  new  dis¬ 
coveries  which  were  coming  mainly  from  France  and  England.  The 
work  of  William  Beaumont  on  the  gastric  juice  was  almost  the  sole 
contribution  of  America  to  physiology  at  a  time  when  the  subject  was 
being  pursued  with  greatest  interest  abroad.  The  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  American  physicians  consisted  mainly  of  general  treatises 
prepared  as  convenient  handbooks  for  students,  or  of  new  editions 
of  works  by  British  authors  “  edited  ”  by  an  American.  A  contem¬ 
porary  critic  of  this  practice  asserted  that  “  the  gilt  letters  of  the 
book-binder  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  creation  of  our  literary 
celebrities,”  for  frequently  the  work  of  the  American  editor  consisted 
of  little  more  than  signing  his  name  to  the  title  page.  “  The  fairest 
fruits  of  British  genius  and  research,”  wrote  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
“are  shaken  into  the  lap  of  the  American  student,  and  the  great 
danger  seems  to  be,  that  in  place  of  the  genuine  culture  of  our  own 
fields,  the  creative  energy  of  the  country  shall  manifest  itself  in 


'The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
at  Harvard. 
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generating  a  race  of  curculios  to  revel  in  voracious  indolence  upon  the 
products  of  a  foreign  soil !  ”  *  Since  France  had  done  most  to  ad¬ 
vance  medical  science  just  prior  to  1847,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
that  translations  of  numerous  French  writers  such  as  Bichat,  Corvi- 
sart,  Broussais,  Velpeau,  Magendie,  Dupuytren,  and  Louis  appeared 
in  America.  The  influence  of  German  medical  science  was  just 
beginning. 

Judging  by  modem  standards  and  even  by  those  of  Europe  at  the 
time,  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  in  1847  were  very 
inadequate.  After  a  three  year  period  with  a  private  preceptor,  the 
medical  student  attended  lecture  courses  in  a  medical  college  for 
two  terms  of  approximately  16  weeks  each,  during  which  he  heard 
didactic  lectures  read  by  busy  practitioners  who  were  members  of 
the  faculty  and  who  frequently  owned  the  school.  Often  clinical 
facilities  were  non-existent,  as  well  as  libraries  or  even  opportunities 
for  dissection.  After  having  passed  an  examination  given  by  his 
professors  and  having  written  an  inaugural  dissertation,  the  candi¬ 
date  became  a  full-fledged  M.  D.,  provided  he  was  21  years  old,  with 
the  privilege  of  practising  without  further  ado.  When  a  person  who 
had  no  formal  degree  wished  to  practise,  he  underwent  an  examina¬ 
tion  from  his  local  medical  society  and  obtained  a  license.  The  state 
authorities  had  no  control  whatsoever  over  medicine,  other  than  the 
power  to  grant  charters  to  medical  colleges.  A  survey  of  physicians 
practising  in  Virginia  in  September  1847  revealed  that  approximately 
one-quarter  of  them  had  no  medical  degree  or  license,*  and  in  the 
states  west  of  the  Appalachians  it  was  estimated  that  one-half  of  the 
physicians  were  exercising  the  profession  without  authority.*  In 
spite  of  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  medical  institutions  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  France  which,  requiring  a  more  thorough 
preliminary  education,  a  longer  and  more  diverse  curriculum,  and 
hospital  experience,  were  looked  to  as  models  for  the  improvement 
of  American  schools,  the  average  American  physician  of  1847  would 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Literature,  /.  c.,  p.  287. 

*  Carter  P.  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Number  of  Practitioners  of  Medicine  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Trans.  A.M.A.,  1848,  Vol.  1,  p.  360. 

•N.  S.  Davis,  History  of  Medical  Education  and  Institutions  in  the  Umted 
States,  Chicago,  1851,  p.  163. 
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not  accq>t  their  outstanding  feature :  that  they  were  controlled  and 
supervised  by  the  government/  Here  in  the  United  States  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  complete  lack  of  centralized  control  were  extolled,  even  in 
a  day  when  the  resultant  evils  were  most  patent  and  were  threaten¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  medical  profession. 

With  no  control  of  standards  of  medical  education  and  practice 
it  is  not  surprising  to  discover  that  in  this  period  many  so-called 
“  irregular  ”  or  sectarian  practitioners  were  flourishing,  such  as  the 
hydropaths,  homoeopaths,  botanies,  and  others.  The  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  homoeopathic  doctrines  which  had  been  imported  from 
Germany  had  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  national  homoeo¬ 
pathic  medical  society  in  1844,  and  at  the  same  time  a  variety  of 
botanic  sects  had  established  their  own  schools.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  South  and  West,  these  schools 
obtained  state  charters  to  grant  M.  D.  degrees  and  sometimes  were 
given  legislative  grants  to  support  them.  Ten  sectarian  medical  col¬ 
leges  teaching  botanic  medicine  had  been  started  by  1847  with  7  in 
active  operation  at  that  date,®  and  many  more  to  be  founded  in  later 
years.  The  growing  hold  on  the  public  imagination  of  such  sects 
which  based  their  treatment  on  the  theory  that  only  American  plants 
could  cure  American  diseases  is  not  difficult  to  understand  in  an  era 
which  stressed  the  superiority  of  American  civilization  and  its 
“  Manifest  Destiny.” 

The  decade  of  the  1840’s  in  America,  in  addition  to  being  a  period 
of  national  expansion  and  of  inventiveness  should  also  be  remembered 
as  a  period  of  reform  which  had  begun  in  the  previous  decade.  One 
need  only  mention  the  work  of  Horace  Mann  in  public  education,  the 
strong  temperance  movement,  the  campaigns  for  women’s  rights,  the 
struggles  of  labor  for  a  10  hour  working  day,  and  above  all  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Humanitarianism,  however,  was 
not  uniquely  American,  nor  even  of  American  origin,  but  a  general 
phenomenon  of  western  European  civilization.  In  a  direction  allied 
to  medicine  here  in  the  United  States  it  had  resulted  in  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe’s  efforts  to  help  the  blind  by  establishing  in  1832  the 

’  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  Trans.  A.  M.  A.,  1848,  Vol.  1,  pp.  236-7. 

'Frederick  C.  Waite,  American  Sectarian  Medical  Colleges  before  the  Civil 
War,  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1946,  Vol.  19,  pp.  148-166,  passim. 
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Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  relentless  crusade  o( 
Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  to  secure  humane  care  for  the  insane.  Just  one 
hundred  years  ago  she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  battles  with  state 
legislatures  and  local  authorities  to  provide  adequate  asylums  and 
treatment  for  this  unfortunate  group  of  public  wards. 

There  was  agitation  also  to  improve  the  public  health.  In  the 
cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard  to  which  a  quarter  of  a  million  poor 
immigrants  came  in  1847  the  disastrous  effects  of  malnutrition  and 
overcrowding  were  all  too  apparent.  A  major  typhus  epidemic 
occurred  in  New  York  in  that  year  which  took  a  toll  of  13%  lives, 
to  which  were  added  657  deaths  from  dysentery.®  It  was  observed 
that  of  the  newcomers  to  New  York  in  1847  there  was  almost  an 
equal  number  of  Irish  and  Germans,  the  former  being  filthy  and 
starved  because  of  their  poverty,  while  the  latter  were  usually  robust 
and  possessed  some  funds.  The  proportion  of  sick  Germans  and 
Irish  who  were  admitted  to  the  city  hospitals  was  one  to  nine  or  ten.** 
Dr.  Benjamin  W.  McCready  had  pointed  out  ten  years  before  in  an 
essay  on  occupational  diseases  of  American  workmen  **  that  poor 
housing  and  sanitary  conditions  were  a  growing  menace  to  the  public 
health,  predicting  dire  results  which  indeed  came  true.  When  Charles 
Dickens  visited  the  United  States  in  1842  he  made  the  following 
comment  on  its  public  health :  ** 

In  so  vast  a  country,  where  there  are  thousands  of  millions  of  acres  of 
land  yet  unsettled  and  uncleared,  and  on  every  rood  of  which,  vegetable 
decomposition  is  annually  taking  place ;  where  there  are  so  many  great  rivers, 


*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine,  Trans.  A.  M.  A.,  1848,  VoL  1, 

p.  no. 

Ibid.,  p.  111.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  committee  reporting  on  this 
epidemic  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  typhm  and  typhoid  fever  are  identical, 
and  they  devote  a  long  section  (pp.  115-133)  to  prove  their  point  Just  10  yean 
previously  William  Wood  Gerhard  had  published  a  paper  in  the  Atnsrican  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences  (1837,  XX:  289-322)  where  he  had  differentiated  between 
the  two,  and  in  1840  Alexander  Patrick  Stewart  of  London  had  come  to  the  sasoe 
conclusion.  This  controversy  continued  for  some  time. 

Benjamin  W.  McCready,  On  the  Influence  of  Trades,  Professions,  and  Occnpa> 
Hons  in  the  United  States,  tn  the  Production  of  Disease  (1837).  Baltimore:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1943. 

‘•(Tharles  Dickens,  American  Notes  for  General  Circulation,  New  York,  1842, 
p.  92. 
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and  such  opposite  varities  of  climate ;  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  amount 
of  sickness  at  certain  seasons.  But  I  may  venture  to  say,  after  conversing 
with  many  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  America,  that  I  am  not 
singular  in  the  opinion  that  much  of  the  disease  which  does  prevail,  might 
be  avoided,  if  a  few  common  precautions  were  observed.  Greater  means  of 
personal  cleanliness  are  indispensable  to  this  end;  the  custom  of  hastily 
swallowing  large  quantities  of  animal  food,  three  times  a  day,  and  rushing 
back  to  sedentary  pursuits  after  each  meal,  must  be  changed ;  the  gentler  sex 
must  go  more  wisely  clad,  and  take  more  healthy  exercise ;  and  in  the  latter 
clause,  the  males  must  be  included  also.  Above  all,  in  public  institutions, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  every  town  and  city,  the  system  of  ventilation, 
and  drainage,  and  removal  of  impurities,  requires  to  be  thoroughly  revised. 
There  is  no  local  legislature  in  America  which  may  not  study  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick’s  excellent  Report  upon  the  Sanitary  condition  of  our  Labouring  Classes, 
with  immense  advantage. 

Some  Americans  were  well  aware  of  the  efforts  of  Chadwick  and 
others  in  England,  and  the  English  sanitary  reform  movement  of 
the  1830’s  and  1840’s  was  watched  with  keenest  interest.  Indi¬ 
viduals  like  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom  of  New  York  and  Lemuel  Shattuck 
of  Boston  were  leaders  here  in  sanitary  reform.  The  latter’s  interest 
in  vital  statistics  led  him  to  fight  for  adequate  registration  laws  in 
Massachusetts  which  were  eventually  copied  by  other  states.  In  the 
year  we  are  discussing  only  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had  passed 
laws  for  the  registration  of  vital  statistics.^*  Further  evidence  of  the 
concern  of  at  least  some  of  the  physicians  of  the  time  in  matters  of 
public  health  is  seen  in  the  formation  in  1845  of  a  committee  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  National  Institute  in  Washington  (which 
became  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1846)  to  inquire  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  United  States.  Led  by  Dr.  James  Wynne 
of  Baltimore,  the  committee  sent  out  circulars  to  physicians  through¬ 
out  the  country  inquiring  about  the  environmental  causes  believed 
injurious  to  health.  It  met  with  apathy  on  the  part  of  most  of  its 
correspondents,  and  almost  a  unanimous  opinion  that  their  particular 
localities  were  the  healthiest  imaginable.  The  committee  deplored 
the  fact  that  so  few  regulations  existed  in  most  places  to  insure  an 
adequate  water  supply  and  drainage,  the  removal  of  sewage  and  filth, 
such  obvious  causes  of  sickness.^* 

Trans.  A.M.A.,  1848,  Vol.  1.  p.  339. 

**  Communication  on  Hygiene,  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  National 
Institute,  Trans.  A.  M.  A.,  1848,  Vol.  1,  pp.  305-310,  passim. 
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The  contemporary  atmosphere  of  reform  did  not  fail  to  influence 
the  medical  profession.  The  necessity  to  institute  some  means  of 
regulating  the  standards  of  medical  practice  so  as  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  quackery  and  misrepresentation  was  manifested  both  on  a 
local  and  a  national  level.  In  the  largest  city  of  the  country  the  lead¬ 
ing  practitioners  united  in  1847  to  found  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  with  a  membership  limited  to  regular  physicians  and 
the  purpose  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  profession.  The 
Academy  was  active  at  once  in  behalf  of  the  public  health.  It 
memorialized  the  New  York  State  legislature  to  pass  an  adequate 
law  for  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  and  it  also  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  urge  the  federal  Congress  to  establish  some  control  over 
the  importation  of  drugs,  as  many  of  them  had  been  found  to  be 
adulterated. 

j  Without  question,  the  principal  event  of  1847  as  far  as  American 
medicine  is  concerned  was  the  creation  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  represented  a  reform  movement  par  excellence. 
It  had  become  increasingly  obvious  that  something  would  have  to  be 
done  to  improve  medical  education.  While  the  munber  of  regular 
medical  schools  had  doubled  since  1830,  the  quality  of  instruction 
was  deteriorating  in  many  of  them,  and  the  profession  was,  more¬ 
over,  faced  with  the  growing  numbers  of  irregular  practitioners.  In 
spite  of  initial  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  medical  collies  who 
saw  no  necessity  for  reform,  being  completely  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo,  the  labors  of  men  like  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  Davis  to  create  a 
national  organization  to  exert  pressure  on  recalcitrant  groups  were 
not  in  vain.  After  a  preliminary  meeting  in  New  York  in  1846  at¬ 
tended  by  119  delegates  from  medical  societies  and  colleges  of  16 
states,  a  National  Medical  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia  on  May 
5-7,  1847  which  adopted  the  constitution  of  an  organization  to  be 
called  “  The  American  Medical  Association.”  Resolutions  were 
passed  which  were  designed  to  improve  medical  training  through 
urging  adequate  preliminary  education,  lengthening  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  requiring  dissections  and  clinical  experience.  The  necessity  of 
having  a  code  of  professional  ethics  was  recognized  as  of  utmost 
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importance,  and  provision  was  made  for  its  preparation.  The  Associ¬ 
ation,  moreover,  took  steps  to  combat  quackery  and  the  dangers  of 
secret  medicines.” 

In  addition  to  its  function  of  reform,  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  constituted  with  the  purpose  of  “  cultivating  and  advanc¬ 
ing  medical  knowledge  ”  and  with  this  function  in  mind  a  number 
of  committees  were  appointed  to  survey  the  contemporary  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  medical  sciences,  practical  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics, 
medical  literature,  and  medical  botany.  The  reports  of  these  com¬ 
mittees,  which  were  published  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Transactions 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Philadelphia,  1848),  give  an 
excellent  survey  of  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  1847.  Without 
going  into  detail,  one  finds  that  American  physicians  were  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  riddle  of  the  many  kinds  of  “  fevers  ”  which  they 
met  in  their  practice;  they  were  puzzling  over  the  origin  of  yellow 
fever,  which  had  prevailed  in  New  Orleans,  Lafayette,  and  Mobile  in 
1847;  they  were  arguing  w’hether  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  were 
identical;  and  they  were  interested  in  an  article  on  the  contagious¬ 
ness  of  puerperal  fever  which  Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland  of  Boston  had 
published  the  preceding  year  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.  Quinine  was  much  discussed,  for  physicians  were  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  the  dosages  which  should  be  given  and  what  constituted  a 
poisonous  dose.  Of  its  modus  operandi  they  were  unclear :  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  was  that  it  was  “  anti-periodic,”  although  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  term  was  vague,  since  periodicity  was  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  nearly  every  disease  which  attacked  the  human  body. 
“  Another  virtue,”  the  report  read,  “  still,  attributed  to  quinine,  is 
its  anti-malarial  effect.  If  we  really  knew  what  malaria  was,  we 
might  be  better  able  to  weigh  the  value  of  this  opinion.  But  as  at 
present  informed,  we  must  be  content,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  judging 
of  a  cause  by  such  of  its  effects  as  we  can  appreciate,  there  does 
appear  to  be  something  like  antagonism  between  quinine  and 
malaria.”  ” 

’’Morris  Fishbein,  History  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  J.A.M.A., 
1946,  Vol.  132,  pp.  636-638,  699-701,  passim.  Cf.  also  N,  S.  Davis,  op.  cit. 

’’Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Science.  Trans.  A.  M.  A.,  1848,  Vol.  1. 
p.  97. 
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^ Ether  and  the  newly  discovered  chloroform  came  in  for  their  share 
of  discussion.  The  committee  reporting  on  obstetrics  did  not  share 
the  view  of  some  physicians  in  this  country  and  abroad  that  an  anaes¬ 
thetic  should  never  be  given  in  cases  of  difRcult  labor,  since  the  pait^ 
of  childbirth  were  a  natural  physiological  process.  The  committee 
regarded  such  an  opinion  as  utterly  absurd  and  futile,  and  one  which 
“  if  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  results,  would  preclude  the  use  of 
any  artificial  assistance  whatever,  in  cases  of  natural  labour.”  " 

The  committee  on  medical  literature,  which  included  among  its 
members  Daniel  Drake,  John  Bell,  Austin  Flint,  with  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  as  chairman,  presented  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  criti¬ 
cal  of  all  the  reports.  It  was  obviously  written  by  Holmes,  whose 
keen  wit  frequently  appears  in  what  would  have  been  otherwise  a 
dull  enumeration  of  books  and  articles.  The  report  is  useful  for 
modem  historians  as  it  summarizes  the  outstanding  medical  books 
and  journals  published  in  this  country  up  to  1848.  In  discussing  the 
approximately  20  medical  journals  which  were  being  published  here 
one  hundred  years  a^o.  Holmes  complained  about  the  enormous 
amount  of  reprinting  of  articles  in  the  various  journals.  “  The  com¬ 
mittee  have  been  stmck  with  the  fact,”  he  wrote,  “  that  the  articles 
have  been  presented  over  and  over  again  to  their  notice,  in  many 
different  periodicals,  each  borrowing  from  its  neighbours  the  best 
papers  of  the  last  preceding  number,  so  that  the  perusal  of  many  is 
not  so  much  more  laborious  than  that  of  a  single  one,  as  would  be 
anticipated.  The  ring  of  editors  sit  in  each  other’s  laps,  with  perfect 
propriety,  and  great  convenience  it  is  tme,  but  with  a  wonderful 
saving  in  the  article  of  furniture.”  “ 

Holmes  concluded  his  report  with  a  plea  for  original  investigations 
in  American  medicine  and  science.  Blaming  this  lack  on  laziness 
arising  from  the  easy  acquisition  of  a  foreign  literature  which  seemed 
to  serve  all  purposes,  and  the  parallelism  between  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  Old  and  New  World  which,  although  not  identical,  were  simi¬ 
lar  enough  to  discourage  research  here.  Holmes  urged  that  studies  of 
the  effects  of  the  American  environment  be  made : 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Obstetrics,  lh%d.,  p.  226. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Literature,  Ibid.,  p.  256. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  288. 
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Here  is  the  true  field  for  the  American  medical  intellect ;  not  to  set  English 
portraits  of  disease  in  American  frames;  not  to  trust  for  immortality  to  a 
little  more  or  less  of  manual  adroitness  or  questionable  hardihood;  but  to 
co4)perate  with  that  fast-gathering  band  of  students  who,  in  other  depart- 
of  science,  are  studying  what  nature  has  done  with  her  American  ele¬ 
ments,  and  teach  us  what  disease  is  here,  how  it  is  generated,  and  what 
kindly  antidotes  have  been  sown  in  the  same  furrows  with  its  fatal  seeds. 

Three  years  later,  in  1850,  his  fellow  committeeman  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake,  published  his  magnificent  Systematic  Treatise,  Historical, 
Etiological  and  Practical,  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior 
Valley  of  North  America  to  which  he  had  devoted  half  his  life’s  labor. 
The  American  medical  intellect  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

Medical  Historiography  in  1847 

LUDWIG  EDELSTEIN 

A  characterization  of  medical  historiography  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  little  work  has  so  far  been  done 
on  the  subject  of  historical  writing  in  the  19th  century.  Only  German 
historiography  of  the  period  between  1800  and  1846  has  been  care¬ 
fully  investigated.  ‘  The  few  observations  which  I  shall  venture  to 
present  are  based  on  a  chance  acquaintance  with  the  material  rather 
than  on  a  methodical  study  of  the  pertinent  literature.  I  can  but  hope 
that  I  shall  not  draw  too  badly  the  broad  outlines  of  the  situation  as  it 
prevailed  around  the  year  1847.* 

Although  my  survey  aims  at  a  general  picture  of  the  work  done 
in  historiography  by  scholars  everywhere,  I  shall  take  the  various 
countries  one  by  one.  In  the  19th  century,  the  attitude  towards  his- 

*E  Hcischkel,  Die  Deutsche  Medizingeschichtschreibting  in  der  ersten  Halfte 
da  19.  Jahrhunderts,  Klinische  Wochetuchrift,  XII,  1933,  pp.  714  ff.;  Hans  von 
Seemen,  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Medizinhistorie  in  der  deutschen  Romantik,  Beitrage  swr 
Gttchichte  der  Medixin,  III,  1926.  For  writings  on  historiograi^y  in  general,  cf. 
0.  Temkin,  An  Essay  on  the  Usefulness  of  Medical  History  lor  Medicine,  Bulletin 
of  the  History  of  Medicine,  XIX,  1946,  p.  9,  n.  1. 

'  Haeser’s  remarks  on  “  Bearbeitung  der  Geschichte  der  Medicin  und  der  Volks- 
krankheiten,”  Lekrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medicin,  II*,  1881,  pp.  106611.,  were 
of  some  help.  However,  I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  generous  advice  of  my 
colleagues. 
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torical  studies  was  no  longer  uniform.  National  ideologies  began  to 
play  a  role  in  the  interpretation  of  the  past.  Then,  again,  I  shall 
have  at  times  to  touch  upon  questions  that  lie  beyond  the  pale  of 
historiography  proper.  By  1847  the  task  of  the  historian  implied 
more,  or  less,  than  the  actual  writing  of  history.  Finally,  if  those 
who  discussed  medicine  in  1847  were  forced  occasionally  to  overstep 
their  date  line,  1  am  afraid  1  shall  have  to  make  use  of  this  license 
even  more  liberally.  What  history  means  at  a  particular  moment 
often  becomes  clear  only  if  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  some  decades 
before  or  after. 

Now  to  start  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  America,  some  work 
of  course  was  being  done  in  the  history  of  American  medicine. 
Thacher’s  American  Medical  Biography  (1828)  had  focussed  atten¬ 
tion  on  this  theme.  He  had  written  lest  “  the  recollection  of  the 
most  splendid  and  noble  achievements  of  a  meritorious  life  be  con¬ 
signed  to  irremediable  oblivion,”  lest  “  the  brightest  examples  of 
piety,  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy  be  lost  to  posterity  ”  (I,  p.  v); 
he  had  provided  models  ”  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  physician,  the 
Christian,  the  patriot  and  philanthropist  ”  (p.  vi).  In  1845,  Stephen 
W.  Williams  published  a  four  hundred  page  continuation  of  Thacher’s 
dictionary,  “  writing  in  a  manner  most  satisfactory  to  the  student  of 
early  medicine  and  at  the  same  time  showing  a  more  careful  regard 
for  facts  than  Thacher.”  *  And  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1848  “  Dr.  J.  R.  W.  Dunbar  read  a  letter 
from  Dr.  StejAen  H.  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  on  the  propriety 
of  taking  measures  for  preserving  a  record  of  the  lives  of  the  eminent 
physicians  of  the  United  States.”  But  when  Dunbar  subsequently 
submitted  the  proposal :  “  Resolved,  That  ...  a  permanent  commit¬ 
tee  be  appointed  on  Medical  History  and  Biography,”  no  action  was 
taken.  The  motion,  as  the  Minutes  laconically  state,  was  “laid 
over.”  * 

*  Cf.  A  Cyclopedia  of  American  Medical  Biography,  by  H.  A.  Kelly,  II,  1912, 
p.  512. 

*  The  TroHsactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  I,  1848,  p.  45.  The 
passage  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Miss  Genevieve  Miller.  It  evidently 
escaped  Uie  notice  of  the  writer  of  Williams’  biography  in  the  Cyclopedia.  But  cf. 
H.  A.  Kelly  and  W.  L.  Burrage,  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  1928,  pp- 
13061  (In  the  Transactions  die  initials  of  Williams  are  incorrect) 
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The  unwillingness  of  the  Medical  Association  to  support  Wil¬ 
liams’  project  at  first  seems  astonishing,  the  more  so  since  research 
in  American  history  was  much  en  vogue  at  that  time.  By  1848  The 
American  Archives  of  P.  Force,  that  gigantic  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments,  was  in  its  fifth  series.  Three  volumes  of  Bancroft’s  History 
of  the  United  States  had  already  appeared;  three  volumes  of  Hil¬ 
dreth’s  history  on  the  same  topic  were  to  appear  in  1849.®  Yet  the 
stand  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Medical  Association  is  perhaps 
more  revealing  and  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  physicians  than 
is  that  of  Williams.  Granted  that  there  were  a  number  of  people 
like  him,  that  much  of  their  work  vanished  with  the  day  for  which 
it  was  destined,  as  did  Williams’  address  on  the  “  Medical  History  of 
the  County  of  Franklin  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ” 
delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1842  ® — one 
does  not  gain  the  impression  that  medical  men  were  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  history  of  their  profession,  be  it  American  history 
or  history  at  large.  A  review  of  American  medical  literature  from 
1797  to  1848,  written  by  Heusinger  for  Janus,  does  not  mention  any 
strictly  historical  papers.  At  best  it  refers  to  articles  dealing  with 
certain  diseases  or  epidemics  that  had  just  been  observed,  to  the  sort 
of  articles,  that  is,  which  Henschel,  the  editor  of  Janus,  somewhat 
contemptuously  calls  “  Tagesgeschichte,”  material  for  future  his¬ 
torians.^  Nor  did  the  generation  of  Prescott  and  Motley  produce  a 
single  great  historian  of  medicine.  Dunglison’s  lectures  on  the  his- 

*C/.  J.  Spencer  Bassett,  Writers  on  American  History,  1753-1850  in  The 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  II,  1944,  pp.  120,  108,  112.  For 
Sparks’  American  Biography,  cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  117.  I  need  not  detail  here  the  rise  of 
historical  societies  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  cf.  in  general  Bassett,  op. 
cit..  Ill,  pp.  172f. 

'  Cf.  Cyclopedia,  II,  p.  512.  Of  course,  one  should  not  forget  such  studies  as  that 
of  D.  Drake  on  the  diseases  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (1850)  which  takes  into 
consideration  historical  factors. 

'  Dr.  Heusinger,  Die  medicinischen  Zeitschriften  der  amerikanischen  Freistaaten, 
Jamu.  N.  F.  I,  1851,  pp.  149  ff.  (ed.  K.  Sudhoff,  1931).  The  article  is  based  on  and 
adds  to  the  enumeration  gpven  in  The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ctation  in  1848  and  1849.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  Heusinger’s  intention  to  note  the 
historical  literature  in  particular.  Yet  it  seems  a  fair  assumption  that  writing  for 
Jamu.  Ae  first  organ  of  medical  history  (cf.  below,  p.  507  f.),  he  would  have  men¬ 
tioned  any  historical  articles  which  he  might  have  found.  For  Henschel’s  views, 
cf.  Janus,  N.  F.  I,  pp.  1  ff. 
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tory  of  medicine,  held  at  the  University  of  Virginia  from  1824  to 
1833,  show  little  originality  and  were  the  only  American  venture  in 
the  subject.  Their  printing  had  to  wait  until  1872.  Even  then 
there  hardly  existed  “  a  convenient  congenial  work  on  the  history  (rf 
medicine  ”  to  which  students  could  have  access  and  the  study  of  this 
topic,  therefore,  was  “  usually  wholly  neglected”  (p.  iv).* 

It  is  merely  in  regard  to  one  aspect  of  general  medical  history 
that  I  am  able  to  find  an  outstanding  contribution  of  an  American:  I 
have  in  mind  J.  R.  Coxe’s  The  Writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
(1846).  The  book  contains  abstracts  of  the  Hippocratic  and  Galenk 
treatises  which  Coxe  had  made  thirty  years  earlier  for  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  convenience  (p.  vi).  They  are  still  valuable  and  constitute 
even  today  the  only  survey  that  is  at  hand  of  the  most  important 
works  of  Hippocrates  and  of  Galen.  As  Coxe  says  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  “  the  names  of  both  these  great  men  are  familiar  to  our  ears,  as 
though  they  were  the  daily  companions  of  our  medical  researches. 
Our  teachers  refer  to  them  ex  cathedra ;  our  books  continually  quote 
them  ”  (p.  iii).  One  will  consider  his  assertions  less  trustworthy  if 
one  remembers  that  Coxe  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  chair  of 
materia  medica  and  pharmacy  because  his  teaching  was  too  conserva¬ 
tive  ;  ”  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  earlier  fathers  of  Physic  had 
so  superior  a  value  in  his  estimation  as  to  lead  to  too  exclusive  an 
exposition  of  them  in  his  lectures.”  *  Moreover,  Coxe  himself  can¬ 
didly  admits  that  not  ”  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  Profession,  at  least  in 
America,  have  ever  seen  them  [the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  of 
Galen] ,  and  if  interrogated,  could  not  inform  us  of  what  they  treat.” 
Few  copies,  either  in  the  original  Greek  or  in  Latin  translations,  were 
then  available  in  America;  no  English  translations  did  as  yet  exist 
(p.  iv).  Coxe’s  outlines  to  which  a  short  essay  on  the  theories  of 

'  Note  that  Dunglison’s  History  of  Medicine  was  based  mainly  on  Freind  and 
Sprengel  (p.  iv)  ;  it  was  out  of  date  even  when  it  appeared  (cf.  also  below  n.  22). 
Incidentally,  the  example  set  by  Dimglison’s  lectures  found  no  following  until 
1897,  when  Roswell  Park  delivered  lectures  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  cf.  E.  F. 
Cordell,  The  Study  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Medical  Library  and  Historical 
Journal,  II,  1904,  p.  272. 

•  Cf.  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  IV,  1930,  p.  487.  Coxe  studied  in 
England,  and  later  under  Benjamin  Rush.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Medical 
Museum  (1805-11). 
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Hippocrates  and  Galen  was  added  (pp.  17-39),  therefore,  should 
have  proved  helpful.  However,  they  hardly  made  a  great  impression 
on  his  contemporaries  or  achieved  wide  circulation. 

What  were  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  historical  production  in  the 
United  States?  Were  American  scientists  of  the  era  under  con¬ 
sideration  generally  experiencing  the  antagonism  which  many  of 
their  European  colleagues  felt  toward  history,  the  splendid  progress 
of  historical  research  notwithstanding?  Did  they  sense  that  the 
American  approach  to  historiography,  if  it  was  to  be  of  value,  had 
to  be  reformed  by  the  scientific  trend  of  the  midcentury,  a  reform 
that  actually  took  place  after  1850?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
must  await  further  investigation.  Only  this  much  is  certain:  the 
lack  of  American  publications  in  the  history  of  medicine  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  country  was  still  dependent  on  the  work  done 
abroad,  as  it  was,  according  to  Holmes,  on  foreign  medical  research, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  more  theoretical  and  less  practical 
branches.”  Americans  relied  on  European  literature,  most  of  all  on 
English  literature,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  now  turn. 

If  the  American  happened  to  open  The  British  and  Foreign  Medi¬ 
cal  Review  of  1847,  he  found  a  lengthy  article  (XXIII,  pp.  521  ff.) 
that  drew  his  attention  to  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
English  scholarship  of  the  time,  the  discovery  of  Hindu  medicine.^* 
H.  H.  Wilson  (1823)  and  J.  F.  Royle  (1837)  had  inaugurated  the 
study  of  the  subject ;  T.  A.  Wise’s  Commentary  on  the  Hindu  System 
of  Medicine  (1845)  gave  the  first  complete  survey.  Before  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  these  men,  Indian  thought  had  received  but  scant 
attention  from  medical  historians.  Sprengel  devoted  only  eight  pages 
of  his  work  to  India;  Haeser  in  1845  wrote  no  more  than  two; 
Renouard,  whose  history  appeared  in  1846,  still  considered  the 
Hindus  an  inferior  race.”  Now  it  was  realized  that  the  Hindus  had 

**  For  the  opposition  of  European  scientists  to  history,  cf.  A.  W.  E.  Th.  Henschel, 
1st  die  Geschichte  der  Medicin  an  der  Zeit?  Janus,  N.  F.  I,  pp.  9fT.  For  the 
change  of  American  historiography  from  “elevated  sentiment”  to  detached  ob¬ 
jectivity,  cf.  Bassett,  op.  cil..  Ill,  pp.  171  f. 

“  rfce  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  I,  1848,  pp.  286  ff. 

*’  The  reference  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Rnnew  I  owe  to  Dr.  Sanford 
Larkey. 

“For  Haeser.  cf.  below,  p.  508  f. :  for  Renouard,  cf.  below,  p.  504  f. 
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a  scientific  medical  system  of  their  own  (p.  525).  The  old  picture 
of  world  history  consequently  was  bound  to  change ;  the  question  of 
the  interdependence  of  medical  thought  was  bound  to  be  put  on  a  new 
basis.  The  reviewer  of  Wise’s  treatise  is  well  aware  of  these  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  recent  studies  of  Hindu  medicine.  He  compares  them 
to  the  revolutionary  results  of  Assyrian  excavations,  of  the  demis¬ 
ing  of  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  were  reported  in  1846 
(pp.  521  f.).  He  points  out  that  Whewell,  in  his  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  denying  that  the  Greeks  owed  anything  to  the 
Egyptians,  had  already  asked  whether  they  might  not  be  indebted  to 
India  (p.  523).  Indeed,  the  historical  horizon  of  Europe  began  to 
broaden.  Far  Eastern  culture  was  opened  to  the  inquiring  mind. 
In  these  studies,  too,  the  English  were  leading;  in  1846  J.  Wilson 
gave  a  detailed  description  of  Chinese  medicine.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  England  of  1847  reached  an  unprecedented 
height  in  editing  and  translating  old  familiar  source  material  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  standards  and  methods  of  historical  research.  W.  A. 
Greenhill  finished  in  1847  and  published  in  1848  his  translation  of 
Rhazes’  Treatise  on  the  Small-Pox  and  Measles,  the  first  English 
translation  and  the  first  translation  into  a  European  language  from 
the  original  Arabic  (p.  9).  Thus,  material  concerning  which  Haeser 
still  had  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Orientalists  was  made  generally 
accessible  by  a  scholar  who  was  an  Arabist  and  a  physician  and  medi¬ 
cal  historian  at  the  same  time.'*  A  few  years  earlier  Greenhill’s 
Theophilus  (1842)  and  his  Sydenham  (1844  and  1846)  had  ap¬ 
peared.  The  last  volume  of  Adams’  translation  of  Paulus  of  Aegina 
came  out  in  1847.  It  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  his  Hippo¬ 
crates  (1849)  and  his  Aretaeus  (1856).  All  these  books  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Sydenham  Society  which  was  founded  in  1843. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  with  their  publication  of  sources  the  English 
medical  historians  were  in  advance  of  the  other  historians  of  their 
coimtry.  The  Rolls  Series,  the  first  great  collection  of  general  his¬ 
torical  material,  was  inaugurated  only  in  1847;  English  historical 

Cf.  Heusinger’s  summary  of  Wilson’s  book  in  Jamus,  III,  pp.  193  if. 

**  For  Haeser,  cf.  his  Lekrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medicin  und  der  Volkskrtmk- 
hciten,  1845,  p.  viii.  The  foundation  of  the  study  of  Arabic  medicine  had  been  laid 
by  Wustenfeld’s  Geschichte  der  arabischen  Aerste  und  N atmrforscher  (1840). 
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scholarship  lagged  behind  that  of  France  and  Germany.  Greenhill 
and  Adams  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  their  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  colleagues  and  probably  were  stimulated  by  their  methods.^* 
They  also  agreed  with  them  in  doing  historical  research  for  the  sake 
of  the  physician.  The  translations  which  they  made  were  meant  for 
“  any  well-educated  member  of  the  profession  at  the  present  day  ” 
(Adams,  Hippocrates,  I,  p.  v;  cj.  Greenhill,  Rhasses,  pp.  v  f.).  With 
Adams  it  was  perhaps  the  erudition  resulting  from  historical  studies 
that  counted  most ;  in  addition  to  being  a  physician  he  was  a  friend 
of  learning,  a  man  with  a  “  classical  bent.”  Greenhill,  a  more 
active  and  politically  minded  personality,  seems  to  have  believed  in 
the  exemplary  value  of  history.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Arnold 
for  whom  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  ”  not  an  idle  inquiry 
about  remote  ages  and  forgotten  institutions,  but  a  living  picture  of 
things  present,  fitted  not  so  much  for  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar,  as 
the  instruction  of  the  statesman  and  the  citizen.” 

But  while  England  was  leading  in  Oriental  studies  and  was  pro¬ 
gressive  in  the  opening  up  of  sources,  she  remained  backward  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  medicine  as  a  whole.  To  be  sure,  Adams’ 
translations,  with  their  elaborate  notes  and  introductions,  amount  to 
a  scrutiny  of  Greek  medicine  and  its  transmission  by  the  Arabs. 
Greenhill’s  comments  on  Rhazes  show  the  encyclopedic  range  of  his 
knowledge;  the  articles  on  Greek  physicians  and  Greek  medicine 
which  he  contributed  to  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  appearing  in  its  second  edition  in  1848,  are  models  of 
original  historical  research.^*  Nevertheless,  the  Englishman  of  1847 
who  wished  to  read  a  general  history  of  medicine  was  forced  to  turn 

*'  For  the  state  of  historical  studies  in  England  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
twy,  cf.  J.  W.  Thompson,  A  History  of  Historical  Writing,  II,  1942,  p.  281. 
Adams  was  influenced  by  the  work  of  Littri,  Malgaigne  and  Ermerins  (Hippo¬ 
crates,  I,  p.  vi)  ;  Greenhill  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  Janus. 

*’For  Adams  cf.  Charles  Singer,  A  Great  Country  Doctor:  Francis  Adams  of 
Banchory  (1796-1861),  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  XII,  1942,  pp.  Iff. 

“For  Thomas  Arnold,  cf.  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  490.  For  Greenhill,  cf. 
Atclepiad,  XI,  1894-95,  pp.  165  ff.;  Lancet,  II,  1894,  p.  948;  British  Medical  Journal, 
II,  1894,  p.  734. 

“I  should  also  mention  Greenhill’s  project  of  a  dictionary  of  Gredc  medical 
terms,  for  which  he  gathered  material  in  various  articles  in  The  British  and 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurgicdl  Review. 
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to  books  that  contained  faulty  and  second-hand  material  and  that 
were  outmoded  in  their  point  of  view. 

Thus  W.  Hamilton’s  comprehensive  History  of  Medicine,  Swr- 
gery,  and  Anatomy,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (I-II,  1831),  with  its  mixture 
of  high  moral  convictions  and  of  low  critical  standards,  is  a  quaint 
book  indeed.  To  Hamilton,  history  of  medicine  is  “  the  history  of 
peace  and  good  will,  of  endless  harmony,  and  unceasing  philan¬ 
thropy.”  It  does  not  record  “  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the  growth 
of  immorality  .  .  .  her  province  is  to  note  the  diminution  of  mortal 
suffering ;  and  the  only  triumphs  which  she  records  are  those  obtained 
over  sickness,  death,  and  sorrow  ”  (I,  p.  v).  But  progress  was  slow. 
After  Hippocrates  had  driven  out  superstition,  after  early  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  shed  a  new  light,  darkness  followed  again  ”  till,  at  length, 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  Printing  unbarred  afresh  the  gates  of 
Heaven,  and  let  in  that  flood  of  light,  of  knowledge,  and  of  wisdom, 
which  enabled  men  to  emancipate  themselves  again  from  the  slavery 
of  superstition  .  .  .  and  prove  themselves  to  be — as  the  Almighty 
himself  originally  formed  them — inferior  only  to  the  Angels  ”  (I, 
p.  vii).  While  a  humanist  of  the  Renaissance  might  have  written 
these  words,  it  is  ancient  and  modern  enlightenment  that  determines 
the  final  summing  up  of  the  development  of  the  human  faculties  that 
came  about  ”  with  the  occasional  interruptions  and  fluctuations  which 
it  experienced  in  proportion  as  the  human  mind  was  left  more  or 
less  free  from  the  shackles  of  arbitrary  power  or  spiritual  despotism  ” 
(II,  pp.  307  f.).  And  without  any  apparent  feeling  of  contradiction 
there  goes  together  with  such  views  the  steadfast  belief  in  the  Bible : 
”  Our  blessed  Redeemer  himself,  indisputably  the  first  authority  in 
all  such  questions,  expressly  discoimtenances,  in  more  than  one  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Gospels,  the  idea  of  any  other  interposition  than  by  the 
natural  operation  of  those  causes  which  were  ordained  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  Almighty  so  clearly  manifests 
his  intention  as  to  prevent  its  being  misunderstood  ”  (I,  p.  23).“ 

**  Cf.  p.  vi :  “  Of  the  years  before  the  Flood,  we  can  catch  but  those  rare  and 
partial  glimpses  which  Omnipotence  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  in  the  writings  of 
Moses — glimpses  which  are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  a  plau89>le 
hypothesis,  or  the  foundation  of  a  probable  conjecture.”  The  other  authorities 
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Compared  with  Hamilton’s  book,  J.  Bostock’s  Sketch  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Medicine  from  its  Origin  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Nine- 
i  teentk  Century  (1835)  in  some  respects  seems  superior.  Bostock 
has  some  sense  of  criticism ;  he  starts  with  medicine  in  Egypt,  not 
with  the  time  before  the  Flood.  Yet  Bostock,  too,  copies  facts  and 
I  dates  from  older  works;  he  does  not  make  use  of  source  material 
that  had  become  available  in  the  meantime ;  he  neglects  the  new  his¬ 
torical  perspectives.*^  And  his  views  are  rather  narrow  and  old- 
fashioned.  Aiming  at  a  history  of  practical  medicine,  he  considers 
theories  only  because  “  the  direct  details  of  experience  are,  with  a  few 
I  exceptions,  deeply  tinged  with  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  day, 

I  or  with  the  individual  speculations  of  the  writer  ”  (p.  2).  One  must, 
however,  try  to  separate  facts  from  hypotheses;  otherwise  medicine 
I  cannot  become  science,  and  “  it  will  be  a  special  object  of  attention, 
in  the  following  pages,  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  limits  between 
practice  and  theory,  between  facts,  and  the  opinions  that  have  been 
f  deduced  from  them”  (ibid.).  One  believes  to  hear  the  voice  of 

I  Sydenham,  for  whom  Bostock  had  the  highest  admiration  (pp. 

[  159  f.).  Nor  do  the  lessons  drawn  from  history  breathe  a  less  scep¬ 

tical  spirit  (pp.  237  If.).  The  results  achieved  so  far  seem  hardly 
;  adequate  to  the  labor  of  so  many  generations.  What,  then,  is  to  be 

I  done  in  the  light  of  history?  The  “  strong  avidity  for  the  marvel¬ 

lous  ”  must  be  overcome  by  a  more  careful  exposition  of  facts.  Facts, 

I  moreover,  ought  not  to  be  accepted  “  upon  the  authority  of  a  single 

!  individual  ” ;  scientific  societies  ought  to  pass  on  their  accuracy.  Only 

the  generalization  of  the  facts  properly  substantiated  should  be  left  to 
the  individual,  to  his  judgment  and  sagacity.  In  addition,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  medicine  acquire  a  good  technical  and  scientific  termin¬ 
ology  ;  many  controversies  of  the  past  were  fights  about  words.  Last 
but  not  least,  there  is  required  of  the  physician  a  mind  disposed  to  the 
'  reception  of  the  truth,  a  ”  high  sense  of  moral  obligation  ” ;  the  medi- 

qooted  by  Hamilton  are  LeClerc,  Schulze,  Freind;  Sprengel  it  seems  is  never  men¬ 
tioned.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  biographical  sketch  of  Hamilton. 

"  Cf.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  II,  1908,  p.  885 :  “  The  work  shows 
small  acquaintance  with  medical  books,  and  has  no  merit  of  originality.”  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Bostock  was  a  friend  of  Roscoe,  the  editor  of  Poe,  and  obviously  had 
literary  ambitions. 
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cal  profession  “  is  a  deposit  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.”  ** 

Hamilton’s  and  Bostock’s  histories  being  the  only  ones  in  the  Eng- 
lish  tongue  to  which  the  English  and  American  readers  of  1847  could 
resort,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  more  progressive  students  should 
eagerly  search  for  new  foreign  books.  It  looked  as  if  France  had 
provided  for  their  needs  with  P.  V.  Renouard’s  Histoire  de  la 
Medicine  (I-II),  that  appeared  in  1846  and  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  in  The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  of  1847 
(XXIII,  pp.  86  ff.)  which  I  quoted  before.**  Renouard’s  work,  deal¬ 
ing  with  nosology,  therapeutics,  hygiene,  phrenology,  and  other  sci¬ 
ences,  doubtless  has  its  merits,  and  is  written  from  an  original  point 
of  view.  The  author  is  interested  in  the  history  of  medicine  because 
from  it  the  physician  can  derive  certainty,  the  patient  confidence. 
Why  is  this  so?  First  of  all,  as  history  shows,  the  medical  art  is 
not  a  product  of  degeneration  but  a  natural  need.  Moreover,  it 
grows  steadily  instead  of  remaining  stationary.  Sprengel’s  scep¬ 
ticism  as  to  the  value  of  theories  is  to  be  rejected.  Doubt,  though 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  attitude,  must  and  can  be  resolved  into 
conviction,  especially  required  for  medical  practice ;  one  must  and  can 
detect  the  right  theories.  In  attempting  to  prove  this  thesis,  Renouard 
shows  interest  in  biographical  questions,  for  the  personal  example  is 
important  (I,  p.  9)  ;  he  is  aware  of  the  influence  of  the  general  state 
of  society  on  medicine  (p.  10) ;  he  considers  not  only  the  strictly 

**  It  is  not  without  interest  to  compare  Bostock  with  Dunglison  (cf.  above, 
pp.  497  f.).  For  the  latter,  the  study  of  history  leads  to  the  deduction  “  that  we  ought 
to  be  very  tardy  in  embracing  any  sect  or  system”  (pp.  274 f.).  Observation  and 
reflection  are  the  true  means  for  the  improvement  of  medical  science.  Systems 
detract  from  observation.  And  yet,  from  every  system  something  useful  can  be 
culled  by  the  philosophical  inquirer.  The  adoption  of  an  exclusive  theory  makes 
man  more  notorious,  but  eclecticism  is  truer.  And  there  is  hope  of  achieving  the 
goal.  Great  stupidity  lies  behind  us.  “  As  the  physical  and  moral  sciences  pursue 
their  onward  progress,  and  as  the  means  of  observation  and  experiment  are  aug¬ 
mented  and  facilitated,  our  own  noble  science  may  attain  a  pitch  of  perfection,  of 
which  at  the  present  time  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception,  shedding  light 
where  all  is  now  obscurity,  and  tending  to  dispel  doubt  and  difficulty  wherever 
existent”  (pp.  275 f.). 

“The  German  reviewer,  Thierfelder  {Schmidt's  Jakrbucher,  LVI,  1847,  pp. 
365  if.),  was  less  enthusiastic  cf.  below  p.  509.  This  review  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin. 
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medical  teaching  but  also  philosophical  speculation  (p.  11).  But 
progressive  as  Renouard  is  in  his  general  approach,  he  still  shares 
Hamilton’s  and  Bostock’s  disdain  for  the  early  Middle  Ages;  he 
completely  neglects  Oriental  medicine.  His  book,  too,  leans  heavily 
on  the  authority  of  others,  foremost  among  them  that  of  Sprengel. 
He  fails  to  go  back  to  the  source  material. 

The  first  truly  modem  history  of  medicine  representative  of  the 
historical  school  was  that  of  Daremberg,  the  first  part  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1847.  Its  title  was  Cours  sur  I’histoire  et  la  litterature  des 
sciences  tnedicales  (1-5  leqon),  and  it  comprised  the  development  from 
the  beginning  down  to  the  school  of  Alexandria.  The  work  was 
finished  in  1870.  As  Daremberg  then  said,**  the  medical  historian 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  had 
been  concerned  with  names  rather  than  with  facts ;  he  wrote  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  kings  and  noblemen  of  medicine.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  medical  history  suffered  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
encyclopedists.  Hecker,  whose  work  was  published  in  1822,  was 
the  first,  though  still  imperfect,  writer  of  the  historical  school 
which  is  intent  on  studying  the  whole  material,  on  scrutinizing  all 
the  sources,  on  dealing  objectively  and  equally  with  every  phase  of 
the  past.  Among  the  general  historians  in  France,  the  protagonists 
of  this  all-embracing  method,  of  this  “  histoire  des  gens  du  tiers,” 
were  Guizot  and  Thierry.  The  latter’s  Histoire  de  la  conquete  de 
fAngleterre  par  les  Nortnands  (1825)  set  the  model.  Guizot,  even 
in  1811,  had  consulted  the  original  documents  for  a  lecture  course 
which  he  was  then  delivering;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
SociAe  de  I’Histoire  de  France  which,  starting  in  1835,  published 
the  most  important  texts,  memoirs,  chronicles,  and  letters  concerning 
the  history  of  France.**  It  is  the  example  of  these  two  writers  by 
which  the  method  of  the  French  medical  historian  was  determined. 

On  the  other  hand,  Daremberg  intended  to  carry  out  to  the  letter 
the  Intentions  of  his  master,  Littre,  who  contemplated  writing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  medicine  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  other  duties. 
For  Littre,  medicine  without  history  remains  a  mere  craft,  a  metier. 
The  task  of  the  historian  is  that  of  following  the  development  of  the 

**I  am  following  his  account  in  Histoire  des  Sciences  Midicales,  I,  1870,  p.  66. 

“For  Thierry,  cj.  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  230 f.;  for  Guizot,  II,  pp.  258-60. 
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human  spirit  in  the  realm  of  time;  he  must  show  the  link  betwetn 
past  and  present,  for  the  thought  of  today  is  ripened  by  contact  with 
the  thought  of  yesterday.  With  this  conviction,  Littre  edited  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  the  fifth  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1846.** 
Moreover,  as  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Comte,  Littre  was  bent  on  finding 
“  determined  laws  ”  in  order  to  understand  society,  and  history  pro¬ 
vides  the  raw  material  for  the  analysis  of  social  phenomena.  It  is 
in  Littre’s  and  Comte’s  spirit  that  Daremberg  worked  out  his  his¬ 
tory  of  medical  sciences  and  tried  to  discover  the  common  law  that 
explains  progress  and  decay.  In  such  a  knowledge  he  saw  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  his  research.*^ 

But  as  I  pointed  out  before,  by  1847  Daremberg’s  Histoire  was  still 
in  its  beginning.  Only  the  preparatory  work  was  going  ahead  in  great 
strides.  After  his  dissertation  on  Galen’s  anatomy,  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  nervous  system  (1841),  and  after  his  translation  of 
Hippocrates  (1843)  and  his  report  on  his  manuscript  studies  in 
Germany,  England,  and  Belgium  (1845),  Daremberg  in  1847  an- 
noimced  his  greatest  plan,  in  which  the  program  of  the  historical 
school  found  its  most  poignant  expression:  the  publication  of  a 
Bibliotheca  medic orum  classic orum  Graecorum  atque  Latinorum. 
All  Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  to  be  edited  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  manuscripts  that  were  extant.  Littre  endorsed  the  project  in  a 
memorandum  which  he  wrote  for  the  Institut  de  France;  the  Aca- 
d^ie  de  Medecine  approved  of  it.  Both  documents  were  ])rinted  to¬ 
gether  with  Daremberg’s  outlines  and  a  sample  of  Bussemaker’s  new 
edition  of  Oribasius.  And  Daremberg,  who  had  just  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  authorities  of  the  College  de  France  to  announce  the 
first  official  course  on  the  history  of  medicine,  also  convinced  Guerin, 
the  editor  of  the  Gazette  Medicale,  to  devote  16  pages  of  his  journal 
to  reviewing  the  history  and  literature  of  medicine.** 

**Cf.  Ontvres  computes  d"  Hippocrate,  I,  1839,  p.  xiv.  For  Littre’s  view  on 
medical  history  in  general,  cf.  Daremberg,  Histoire,  I,  dedicatioa 

Histoire,  I,  p.  IS.  For  Comte,  cf.  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  445  f. 

**A  good  report  on  Darember’s  activities  is  given  in  Janus,  III,  pp.  8331.;  cf. 
also  815  f.,  and  II,  p.  399.  In  1847  Daremberg  published  his  Notices  sur  I’antiquite 
et  Vendendcite  de  la  peste  en  Orient  et  ParticulUrement  en  Egypte;  in  1848  he 
brought  out  Galen’s  commentary  on  the  Titnaeus.  I  should  also  mention  at  least 
Malgaigne’s  edition  of  Ambroise  Pare  (1840)  which  contains  an  excellent  introduc- 
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From  all  that  I  have  said  about  France,  it  will  be  evident  that  by 
1847  she  was  a  center  of  historical  investigation.  She  seems  to  have 
been  superior  even  to  England  in  that  the  French  scholars  attempted 
a  more  constructive  interpretation  of  history  as  a  whole.  France’s 
only  other  rival  was  Germany.  But  before  turning  to  this  country, 
the  last  to  be  considered  in  my  survey,  I  should  at  least  mention  that 
the  smaller  European  nations  were  not  inactive  in  the  field  of  medical 
history.  Holland  was  especially  prominent.  I  have  already  referred 
to  Bussemaker’s  share  in  Daremberg’s  enterprise.  F.  Z.  Ermerins 
was  another  Dutch  scholar  of  great  merit.  His  work  on  Greek 
medicine  was  outstanding.**  Generally  speaking,  it  was  the  study  of 
the  various  national  achievements  that  flourished  in  the  smaller  states 
of  Europe.  Between  1837  and  1849  the  histories  of  Belgian,  Dutch, 
Italian  and  Spanish  medicine  were  carefully  investigated  in  a  number 
of  comprehensive  books.*®  The  question  as  to  whether  one  could 
speak  of  a  national  system  of  medicine  was  widely  discussed  at  the 
time;  it  is  perhaps  the  Romantic  movement  that  is  echoed  in  these 
debates.  But  even  Holmes  was  inclined  to  contrast  the  American 
mind  with  the  attitude  of  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Germans, 
and  he  thought  that  “  the  American  climate  remoulds  the  European, 
and  casts  a  new  die  of  humanity — will  it  not  generate  causes  of 
disease  different  from  those  of  the  Old  World?  ”  “ 

And  now  Germany.  Here  the  foremost  event  of  the  year  1847 
doubtless  was  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  Janus,  itself 
the  first  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  studies  in  the  history  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  main  aim  of  Janus  was  the  furtherance  of  special  investiga¬ 
tions.  Individual  historical  phenomena  were  to  be  explained  prag¬ 
matically,  to  be  evaluated  in  relation  to  their  time,  with  due  attention 
to  the  data  of  politics,  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  religion,  of  national 

tion,  outlining  the  various  periods  of  medical  history.  For  the  problem  of  periodiza¬ 
tion  of  history,  cf.  Daremberg,  Histoire,  I,  pp.  29  ff . 

"For  Ermerins,  cf.  Ch.  Daremberg,  Notices  sur  la  vie  et  les  ecrits  du  docteur 
Ermerins,  Union  medicate,  1872,  No.  1  (Haeser,  op.  cit.,  II*,  1881,  p.  1095). 

**Cf.  Daremberg,  Histoire,  I,  p.  65.  He  refers  to  Broeckx,  Chinchilla,  Morejon 
and  De  Renzi;  cf.  also  Manfre  (op.  cit.,  59;  and  Janus,  II,  pp.  609 ff.). 

**  The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  I,  1848,  p.  287.  For 
the  view  of  the  Romanticists,  cf.  B.  Hirschel,  tJber  die  Herrschaft  des  nationalen 
Elements  in  der  Medicin,  Biedermann’s  Monatschrift,  February  1842;  the  same. 
Gesckichte  der  Medicin,  1843,  p.  9,  note. 
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life.**  To  put  it  differently,  German  scholarship  had  reached 
the  stage  of  “  Quellenforschung.”  It  had  definitely  given  up  phi¬ 
losophical  history,  as  it  had  been  written  by  Damerow,  Kieser,  Leu- 
poldt,  Isensee  and  Lessing.  Harless  had  been  the  first  to  criticiie 
the  philosophical  bias  of  his  countrymen.  His  censure,  voiced  in 
1842,  had  been  reiterated  the  following  year  by  Quitzmann.  Ranke 
and  his  school  probably  made  medical  historians  in  general  realize  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  sources.** 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  founding  of  Janus  was 
only  the  final  victory  of  a  movement  that  had  long  been  noticeable 
Almost  all  the  co-editors  of  Janus,  men  like  Choulant,  Henschel, 
Spiess  and  Wiistenfeld,  to  single  out  but  a  few,  had  done  important 
work  in  special  fields,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  metaphysical  ambi¬ 
tions  of  their  contemporaries.**  And  after  all,  in  1845  H.  Haeser 
had  published  his  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medicin  und  der 
Volk  shrank  heiten.  He  emphatically  renounced  philosophical  history 
for  his’ own  work  (p.  vii) ;  he  turned  back  to  the  works  of  Sprengd 
and  Hecker  (pp.  v  f.).  He  wished  to  give  facts,  and  he  addressed 
himself  to  those  who  did  not  know  the  facts.  Moreover,  he  saw 
clearly  that  the  facts,  in  many  instances,  had  not  yet  been  uncovered. 
That  is  why  he  himself  searched  the  sources,  except  where  he  could 
depend  on  reliable  and  exhaustive  research  of  others  (p.  viii).  Arabic 
medicine,  the  teaching  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  doctrines  of  Vesalius, 
of  Harvey,  and  of  all  later  physicians  were  represented  by  Haeser  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  investigation  of  the  material  (pp.  viii  f.).** 

It  is  true,  Haeser’s  book  is  not  a  complete  history  of  medicine ;  it  is 
a  “  Lehrbuch,”  a  textbook,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  selects 

**  Cl  p.  6  of  the  prospectus  dated  1845  which  announced  the  publication  of  Jamu, 
and  which  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  1931  reprint  edition  of  the  first  volume 
of  Janus.  Cl  in  general  G.  Rosen,  Janus  1846-1946;  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences,  II,  1947,  pp.  5  ff. 

“  Cf.  Heischkel,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  1 ) .  But  one  must  not  forget  that  the  Motm- 
menta  Germaniae  Historica  started  in  1826,  that  Bockh’s  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
started  in  1825;  cf.  Thompson,  II,  1661;  157.  The  study  of  sources  began  even 
before  the  influence  of  Ranke  made  itself  felt 
**  I  have  selected  names  to  which  Haeser  refers,  pp.  viii ;  cf.  also  ix  1  Eble’s, 
Kopps’  and  Siebold’s  histories  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  chemistry  and  obstetrics 
had  already  appeared.  For  Wustenfeld,  cf.  above,  a  15. 

**  For  Haeser,  cf.  Pagel  in  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie,  L,  1905,  pp.  53 1 
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the  important  data,  that  which  is  significant  (pp.  xiff.),  and  thus 
differs  fundamentally  from  Daremberg’s  history  of  the  “  gens  du 
tiers.”  Haeser  modestly  admits  that,  given  the  modem  standards  of 
criticism,  it  would  be  beyond  his  power  to  present  a  survey  of  the 
entire  development.  He  even  doubts  that  any  one  author  could 
achieve  such  a  task  (p.  xii).  In  this,  Haeser  is  in  agreement  with 
Thierfelder  who  in  his  review  of  Renouard’s  history,  published  in 
Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher  of  1847,  stressed  the  impossibility  of  writing 
at  that  moment  a  perfect  study  in  accordance  with  the  new  ideals. 
In  Thierfelder’s  opinion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  distribute  the 
various  subjects  among  different  scholars,  to  institute  a  “  Verein  ” 
of  co-workers.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  could  the  way  be  prepared  for  an 
adequate  interpretation  of  the  manifold  events  of  the  past  (Ivi,  pp. 
365  ff.).  But  even  if  Haeser,  and  the  others  too,  fell  short  of  the 
highest  goal,  in  what  he  did  he  anticipated  and  put  into  practice  the 
principles  sponsored  by  Janus.  The  first  organ  of  medical  history  did 
not  mark  a  complete  break  with  earlier  tendencies,  it  merely  rein¬ 
forced  them  and  secured  their  general  acceptance. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  opposition  of  the  German  historical 
school  to  the  philosophical  historiography  of  its  predecessors  was,  in 
many  respects,  an  opposition  in  name  rather  than  in  fact.  Even 
Haeser  considers  a  philosophy  of  history  the  proper  and  most  ele¬ 
vated  achievement  of  the  historian  (Lehrbuch,  p.  vii).  The  pro¬ 
spectus  of  Janus  invites  the  cooperation  of  those  who  with  deeper 
insight  and  philosophical  acumen  know  how  to  elicit  the  spirit 
from  historical  matter  (p.  6).  Henschel  (“  Ein  Blick  auf  das 
Ganze  der  Geschichte  der  Medicin,”  Janus,  III,  pp.  Iff.)  wonders 
whether  the  development  of  medicine  is  determined  by  a  law,  a 
hidden  plan,  a  constant,  secret  sort  of  progress  (p.  1 ).  He  regards  the 
history  of  medicine  as  a  science,  inductive-intuitive,  reflective,  in  part 
constructive,  to  a  certain  extent  transcendent,  though  not  trans¬ 
cendental  (p.  18).  In  historical  phenomena  there  is  observable  the 
eternal  triad,  the  organic  soul  of  history  (p.  23).  The  organism  of 
the  history  of  medicine,  organic  moments,  organic  epochs — these 
three  concepts  express  demonstrable  verities  (p.  27).  It  is  history 
thus  understood  in  which  truth  appears  even  in  falsehood,  in  which 
a  spiral  movement  predominates  (Janus,  N.  F.,  I,  pp.  20  f.).  And 
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when  Henschel  advocates  historical  studies  for  his  own  day,  when  he 
expects  from  them  that  just  as  in  the  time  of  Doring  and  Sennert,  of 
Leclerc  and  Freind,  in  other  words,  just  as  in  previous  periods  of 
uncertainty,  reflection  on  the  past  will  show  what  is  good,  what  is 
certain,  and  where  we  are  bound  (p.  17),  then  he  does  not  think  of  a 
simple  interpretation  of  facts,  he  thinks  of  a  philosophical  analysis  of 
the  data  assembled. 

The  French  representatives  of  the  historical  school  likewise  aspired 
to  ascertain  the  laws  of  history.  But  Littre  and  Daremberg  were 
followers  of  Comte,  while  behind  the  concepts  of  Henschel  and 
Haeser  one  still  senses  the  categories  of  the  Hegelian  system.  I  do 
not  feel  under  obligation  to  decide  the  issue  whether  both  Comte’s 
positivism  and  Hegel’s  idealism  are  metaphysical  syntheses.  There 
is,  at  any  rate,  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  philosophies,  as 
far  as  facts  and  their  evaluation  are  concerned.  To  Daremberg, 
German  historiography  as  a  whole  seemed  mythical.**  One  will  find 
his  verdict  exaggerated  in  view  of  the  results  achieved  by  individual 
scholars ;  one  will  find  it  decidedly  unfair  to  Haeser,  although  he,  too, 
inclined  toward  an  organic  view.  Nevertheless  it  contains  a  kernel 
of  truth  as  regards  the  work  of  the  German  historical  school  and  its 
most  cherished  ambitions. 

In  summing  up  my  fragmentary  conclusions  I  may  say  that  in 
1847  the  history  of  medicine  had  constituted  itself  as  it  is  cultivated 
even  today  by  medical  historians.  The  fimdamental  methods  had 
been  evolved,  the  range  of  subjects  to  be  considered  had  been  out¬ 
lined,  the  importance  of  historical  research  for  the  practice  and 
theory  of  medicine  had  been  realized.  I  should  add  that,  although  the 
history  of  medicine  was  still  written  by  physicians  and  for  physicians, 
its  importance  for  the  non-professionals  was  beginning  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  well.  In  1848,  Virchow  emphatically  asserted  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  epidemics  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  cultural  history 
of  mankind.  It  presents  warnings  which  no  statesman  can  leave 
unheeded.  Long  before  Virchow,  Niebuhr  had  stressed  the  fact  that 
a  study  of  Greek  medicine  was  essential  for  a  correct  appreciation  of 
Greek  history.**  In  1839,  Ranke  in  his  History  of  the  Popes  dealt 

••  Histoire,  I,  p.  66. 

For  Virchow,  cf.  O.  Temkin,  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  XIX,  19^ 
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with  the  history  of  science  as  an  integral  part  of  the  historical  situ¬ 
ation.  In  1858,  he  pleaded  before  the  Bavarian  Academy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  write  the  history  of  a  nation  without  taking  account  of 
the  scientific  development.  He  wished  for  specialists  to  work  on  this 
subject,  for  which  the  general  historian  was  unqualified  through  lack 
of  training.**  In  short,  everything  that  is  promising  in  the  present 
historical  approach  was  implicit  in  the  approach  of  the  generation  of 
a  hundred  years  ago.  No  less  obvious  were  the  pitfalls  of  the  his¬ 
torical  method.  The  effort  of  the  individual  became  insufficient  for 
the  understanding  of  the  whole ;  the  whole  became  lost  in  the  maze  of 
detail.  If  a  hundred  years  hence  medical  historiography  of  1947  is 
reviewed,  may  the  critic  be  able  to  say  that  the  advantages  of  the  past 
were  guarded  faithfully,  while  the  shortcomings  were  successfully 
overcome ! 


pp.  31  f.;  for  Niebuhr,  cf.  Vortrage  iUter  dlte  Geschichte,  II,  1848,  p.  78.  The  lec- 
tores  were  published  seventeen  years  after  Niebuhr’s  death. 

"For  Ranke,  cf.  Sammtliche  Werke,  LI-LII,  1881,  pp.  490,  551,  and  Thompson, 
op.  fit,  II,  p.  444. 
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HARVEY  CUSHING  AND  ARNOLD  KLEBS:  THEIR 
FRIENDSHIP  AND  THEIR  LIBRARIES 

JOHN  F.  FULTON 

Dr.  Shryock,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

When  your  program  committee  asked  me  to  speak  on  Harvey 
Cushing,  I  accepted  with  reluctance  because  I  had  previously  spoken 
on  this  theme  before  a  Qeveland  audience  some  years  ago.  But  I 
was  also  diffident  for  a  much  more  important  reason:  namely,  that 
I  had  written  a  biography  of  Dr.  Cushing,  which  some  of  you  per¬ 
chance  may  have  read,  and  I  therefore  dared  not  repeat  anything 
therein  contained.  As  a  compromise,  I  thought  you  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  hearing  something  of  the  friendship  that  existed  between 
Harvey  Cushing  and  Arnold  Klebs — a  friendship  that  grew  over 
the  years  through  their  steady  exchange  of  letters  and  frequent  visits, 
and  that  has  borne  such  rich  fruit  in  the  creation  of  an  Historical 
Library  at  Yale. 

Arnold  C.  Klebs  was  bom  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  on  17  March 
1870,  the  son  of  Dr.  Edwin  Th.  A.  Klebs,  distinguished  bacteriolo¬ 
gist  who,  with  Loeffler,  shared  credit  for  discovering  the  bacillus  of 
diphtheria.  Arnold  Klebs  received  preliminary  schocding  at  the 
Imperial  Gymnasium  at  Prague  and  later  at  Zurich,  from  which 
gymnasium  he  was  graduated  in  1888.  He  then  wandered  from  one 
university  to  another  pursuing  his  medical  studies — Zurich,  Berlin, 
Kiel,  Wurzburg,  Berne,  and  Basle.  He  finally  received  his  M.  D. 
from  Basle  in  1895,  defending  his  thesis  on  23  February  of  that  year 
under  the  title,  “  Ueber  odematose  Veranderungen  des  vorderen 
Homhautepithels.  ” 

In  1895  Klebs’  father  came  to  the  United  States  as  pathologist  to 
a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  but  his  asso¬ 
ciation  there  was  shortlived  for  in  1896  he  became  Professor  of 
Pathology  at  Rush  Medical  College  in  Chicago.  Arnold  Klebs, 
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who  had  come  honestly  by  his  wanderlust,  followed  his  father  to 
the  United  States  in  1896  and  after  a  year  under  Osier  at  the  Johns 
Holbeins  he  began  to  specialize  in  tuberculosis,  becoming  head  of 
a  sanatorium  at  Citronelle,  Alabama.  There  he  met  the  Forbes 
family  of  Boston  (including  William  and  J.  Malcolm  whose  daugh¬ 
ter,  Margaret,  he  married  in  June  of  1898).*  Later  on.  Dr.  Klebs 
left  Citronelle  and  settled  in  Chicago  where  he  practised  for  some 
ten  years  as  a  tuberculosis  specialist.  In  1909  he  edited  a  large 
textbook  entitled  Tuberculosis;  a  treatise  by  American  authors  on  its 
etiology,  pathology,  frequency,  semeiology,  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
prevention,  and  treatment,  published  by  the  Appleton  Company  in 
New  York. 

Arnold  Klebs  was  a  most  unusual  character  and  by  temperament 
he  seemed  completely  different  from  Harvey  Cushing ;  so  different, 
in  fact,  that  many  who  knew  them  both  have  expressed  surprise  that 
they  should  ever  have  become  so  intimate.  But  each  man  had  an 
impetuous  nature.  Cushing,  however,  had  schooled  himself  with  a 
puritanical  self-discipline  that  Qovis  Vincent  referred  to  as  a  “  disci- 
plitie  de  fer”  Klebs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  explosive  and  tem¬ 
pestuous,  and  he  never  achieved  the  self-mastery  which  he  so  much 
admired  in  Harvey  Cushing.  H.  C.  often  chid  Klebs  for  his  irasci¬ 
bility,  but  he  had  a  profound  admiration  for  his  erudition  and  his 
l^ilosophical  approach  to  the  great  forces  that  have  moved  in 
medicine. 

The  two  men  evidently  met  in  Baltimore  sometime  after  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  earliest  mention  of  such  a  meeting  is  contained 
in  a  letter  that  H.  C.  sent  his  father  in  Cleveland  on  2  February 
1905 :  “  There  is  a  nice  man  named  Klebs,  almost  too  nice  to  live  in 
Chicago,  who  has  been  down  here  on  an  occasional  visit,  and  who 
turned  up  again  a  day  or  two  ago  to  say  how-do-you-do  to  us  and 
good-bye  to  Dr.  Osier.  He  is  the  son  of  Professor  Klebs,  of  the 
Klebs- Loeffler  bacillus  fame.” 

What  correspondence,  if  any,  the  two  men  may  have  had  during 

*  Margaret  Forbes  Klebs  died  a  year  after  their  marriage.  Several  years  later 
(1909)  Dr.  Klebs  married  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  Newell  of  Chicago  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  he  retired  from  practice  and  returned  to  his  native  Switzerland  where  he  lived 
in  a  villa  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva  until  his  death  on  6  March  1943. 
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the  two  years  following  this  meeting  I  do  not  know,  but  now  that  the 
originals  of  both  sides  of  the  correspondence  have  come  together, 
it  is  curious  to  find  that  the  first  letter  that  Dr.  Cushing  bound  in  his 
Klebs  volumes  is  dated  January  7,  1909,  and  that  Dr.  Klebs'  mattu- 
script  materials  of  H.  C.  begin  with  a  letter  of  January  30,  1909— 
answering  A.  C.  K.’s  note  of  January  7th.  Both  men  were  collecton 
of  things  other  than  books,  and  having  begvm  to  put  aside  one 
another’s  letters  at  almost  precisely  the  same  time,  they  continued 
with  surprising  zeal  to  save  not  only  letters  and  reprints  but  cards, 
scribbled  notes,  telegrams,  and  many  trifling  bits.  A.  C.  K.  was 
much  more  consistent  about  this,  possibly  because  he  did  not  suffer 
from  a  succession  of  secretaries  not  given  to  thinking  too  much  about 
the  future.  Then  too,  Cushing  was  more  apt  to  tuck  many  of  the 
notes  and  letters  in  books  where  it  is  now  not  always  easy  to  trace 
them.  In  spite  of  this  scattering  of  the  letters,  when  in  1935  Cushing 
came  to  assemble  and  mount  the  letters  on  individual  sheets  for  bind¬ 
ing,  the  result  was  three  fat  vcdumes.  A  fourth  was  added  after  his 
death  in  1939,  and  a  fifth  contains  all  the  correspondence  between 
October  1939  and  March  1943  that  passed  between  New  Haven  and 
Nyon  concerning  the  plans  for  the  Historical  Library. 

The  letters  contain  bibliographical  information  of  the  greatest 
diversity,  and  if  the  two  sides  of  the  correspondence  should  ever  be 
brought  together  and  edited  for  publication,  the  volume  (or  voltunes) 
would  stand  as  an  impressive  monument  to  the  erudition  of  the  two 
correspondents.  They  bring  out,  among  other  things,  a  particularly 
attractive  trait  in  Dr.  Cushing’s  character,  namely,  his  unquenchable 
curiosity  and  his  eagerness  to  learn.  He  always  lo(4ced  upon  him¬ 
self  as  a  mere  amateur  in  the  world  of  scholarship,  and  Klebs  seemed 
to  fill  a  serious  gap  in  his  early  training. 

A  few  passages  from  the  Klebs-Cushing  letters  will  give  you  S'nne 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  material  and  the  wit  and  humor  that  flowed 
in  and  about  their  bibliographical  exchanges.  The  passages  require 
little  introductory  explanation  since  for  the  most  part  they  speak  for 
themselves.  You  will  recall  that  Henry  Sigerist  came  to  this  country 
in  the  autumn  of  1931  to  lecture  in  Baltimore,  Honolulu,  and  else¬ 
where,  and  in  Minneapolis  during  a  meeting  of  the  History  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Society  in  late  December  1931  Dr.  Welch  conveyed  to  him  the 
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invitation  from  the  JcAns  Hopkins.  Had  he  been  Julius  Caesar, 
Sigerist  might  have  sent  his  wife  the  celebrated  Gallic  message: 
yeni,  Vidi,  Vici;  but  he  was  of  course  too  modest  for  that.  He 
merely  urged  her  to  come  over  and  see  for  herself.  She  did  come, 
and  she  too  conquered,  but  not  for  the  first  time,  as  we  read  in  a  letter 
from  Klebs  to  Cushing  under  the  date  of  4  January  1932 : 

I  am  glad  that  Sigerist  has  made  a  good  impression.  He  is  full  of  pep 
and  full  of  talent,  but  I  think  that  his  wife  is  much  the  best  part  of  him.  Of 
course  I  should  be  glad  to  go  with  you  to  Baltimore  to  study  under  his  or  her 
aegis,  and  I  am  delighted  that  you  expressed  this  to  Popsy,  from  whom  I 
have  not  heard  for  ages.  .  .  . 

Last  year  has  been  a  great  one  with  all  those  delightful  meetings  with  you 
and  Popsy  and  other  congenial  souls.  But  when  once  you  are  free  we  will 
be  ready  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  contemplative  senility.  I  am  beginning  to 
think  that  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  Everybody  howls  about  bad  and  serious 
times  and  that  naturally  stirs  my  paradoxical  nature.  Spengler  says  optimism 
is  cowardice,  the  astronomers  see  the  coming  explosion  of  the  expanding 
universe.  Read  Needham’s  Great  Amphibium  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
lot  doing  in  the  world  of  thought  and  that  the  practical  man  may  have  to  take 
a  rest  for  awhile. 

Di-encephalically  yours,  A.  C.  K. 

Then  from  H.  C.  to  A.  C.  K.  two  months  later : 

I  have  been  having  a  visit  from  Sigerist  and  his  wife— delightful  people. 
...  I  went  out  to  the  Fogg  Museum  and  spent  the  whole  afternoon  there 
yesterday  with  them  and  Paul  Sachs  and  got  a  great  thrill  out  of  it.  Sigerist 
got  the  feeling  immediately  and  thought  it  was  exactly  the  sort  of  organiza¬ 
tion  he  ought  to  get  tc^ether  in  Baltimore.  It  doesn’t  make  much  difference 
whether  it  is  the  study  of  art  and  its  history  or  the  study  of  medicine  and 
its  history.  The  shifting  exhibit  must  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  working 
quarters,  and  Edward  Forbes  has  certainly  turned  a  great  trick.  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  for  not  knowing  more  about  it,  and  felt  that  I  should  like 
to  spend  a  year  or  two  there  myself.  Perhaps  I  shall. 

When  on  1  October  1934  H.  C.  wrote  by  hand  a  letter  to  A.  C.  K. 
suggesting  that  he  leave  his  books  to  Yale,  Klebs  answered  in  a  long, 
three-page  typewritten  letter  which,  among  much  else,  contains  the 
following : 

My  confessio  6dei :  I  don’t  think  it  pays  to  study  the  old  books  in  detail, 
philologically,  text-critically,  one  only  squabbles  with  words  and  gets  nowhere. 
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I  don’t  believe  in  looking  for  predecessors,  precursors  and  anticipators,  be¬ 
lieving  “  que  plus  cela  change  plus  c’est  la  meme  chose.”  I  believe  in  loving 
the  old  authors  when  they  have  something  lovable,  but  I  don’t  believe  in  their 
apotheosis  merely  because  they  have  a  reputation,  for  if  you  scratch  really  a 
little  deeply  you  always  6nd  the  primitive  swine.  To  love  books  merely 
because  they  are  old  or  rare  or  expensive  seems  to  me  primitive  senti¬ 
mentality,  if  it  is  not  greed  or  speculative  impulse  that  prompts  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  want  to  ponder  the  very  existence  of  any  book,  why  was  it 
writ,  why  was  it  thought,  why  was  it  print,  why  was  it  sold,  why  was  it 
bought  ?  It’s  only  the  metaphysician  that  asks  “  why  ”  and  he  stands  in  bad 
odor  with  physicians,  but  then  is  it  not  better  to  have  some  odor  than  none? 

I  confess  frankly  to  my  why-questioning  proclivity,  although  I  do  not  alto¬ 
gether  avoid  the  “  how  ?  ”.  To  look  at  a  book  with  exactly  the  same  feelings, 
anticipations,  avowed  or  suppressed  emotions,  with  which  its  6rst  acquirer 
approached  it,  that  is  one  of  my  main  ambitions.  It  is  so  hard  to  detach 
one’s  self  entirely  from  the  preconceptions  of  one’s  own  time,  and  still  herein 
resides,  I  think,  one  of  the  greatest  potentialities  of  booklore. 

Some  time  in  1936  or  1937  A.  C.  K.  wrote  for  some  bibliographi¬ 
cal  information  about  one  of  Cushing’s  incunabula  editions  of  Galen. 
With  the  patience  and  thoroughness  which  many  of  his  assistants 
can  recall  in  connection  with  the  tracking  down  of  a  patient’s  where¬ 
abouts,  he  proceeded  first  to  get  out  the  huge  folios  and  collate  them 
with  great  care  and  precision  (all  in  his  own  handwriting),  then  to 
search  through  the  mazes  of  Kuhn  for  corroboration  of  his  results. 
It  was  a  long,  laborious  task  which  rather  nonplussed  Klebs  and  led 
him  to  send  with  his  thanks  an  apology  for  not  having  gone  to  the 
Gesamt  Katalog  for  the  desired  information.  But  the  request  set  off 
a  long  continued  correspondence  about  Galen  from  which  comes  the 
following,  dated  22  April  1937 : 

You  say  you  know  nothing  of  Galen.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  if  you  sat 
down  and  thought  over  what  you  do  know  from  pickings  here  and  there 
and  those  general  aperqus  of  his  bibliography,  you  could  make  a  little  speech 
to  students  that  would  tell  them  more  than  W.  ever  could  tell  them.  Whether 
he  got  it  from  the  pig  or  from  man,  Galen  did  think  and  work  anatomically 
which  very  few  did  then,  and  which  you  did  yourself  when  in  your  animal 
hospital  and  later.  The  details  matter  little,  but  the  spirit  that  drove  him 
and  also  drove  you.  Because  of  that  spirit  he  was  great,  not  because  he 
wrote  so  much  and  found  so  many  little  and  big  things.  When  you  worked 
in  your  animal  hospital  you  were  not  aware  that  Galen  was  standing  behind 
you,  there  was  too  much  waste  paper  between  you  and  him.  Now  that  mature 
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brings  you  to  the  waste  paper  it’s  fun  to  discover  him  again,  but  it  is 
hardly  the  paper  that  matters,  but  your  delight  in  it.  You  see  as  usual  I  am 
for  the  diencephalic  as  against  the  cortical. 

Dr.  Klebs  was  a  perfectionist  and  always  a  little  on  the  defensive 
over  the  fact  that  he  had  been  only  moderately  productive  and  had 
failed  to  commit  to  press  his  great  catalogue  of  medical  and  scientific 
incunabula.  His  defensive  reactions  took  the  interesting  psycho¬ 
logical  form  of  warning  Dr.  Cushing  against  publishing  anything  in 
the  bibliographical  field;  Cushing,  he  felt,  was  not  equipped  to  do 
this,  and  he  urged  him  to  beware  of  damaging  his  reputation  by 
issuing  anything  that  was  “  bibliographically  half-baked.”  One  letter 
of  this  sort  (which  he  thought  better  of  and  never  sent)  gives  insight 
into  the  workings  of  his  restless  mind  and  shows  how  vehemently  he 
berated  himself  for  his  own  imagined  shortcomings : 

A.  C.  K.  to  H.  C.,  7  August  1939  [Not  jent] 

I  am  sorry  that  my  quoting  Osier’s  admonition  about  certain  work  at  cer¬ 
tain  ages  you  should  take  as  my  throwing  heartlessly  cold  water  on  your 
bibliographic  undertaking  [the  Vesalius  bio-bibliography].  You  mustn’t 
take  my  remarks  so  seriously;  for  long  your  fun  has  been  mine  also,  and  I 
hope  vice  versa.  But  publication  is  another  matter,  and  when  I  have  come 
to  see  that  certain  blunders  have  become  inevitable  for  me  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  ever  since  I  discharged  my  scientific  obligation  by  the  issue  of  the  Short 
Title  List,  I  have  come  to  see  my  incapacity  for  a  more  detailed  work,  I  have 
tried  to  convince  you  and  others  to  accept  what  I  could  give  and  not  ask  me 
for  more.  You  speak  of  “trifling  typographical  errors”  when  I  say  that 
one  book  is  in  your  library  when  it  isn’t.  For  me  this  sort  of  thing  is  not 
“trifling,”  for  if  I  cannot  keep  track  of  my  best  friend’s  books,  how  can  I 
of  others?  I  have  waded  knee-deep  through  the  morasses  of  bibliographical 
blunders  these  last  twenty  and  more  years,  I  have  filtered  some  of  the  lousy 
mud,  and  learned  the  lesson  that  I  must  not  add  to  this  sort  of  thing  but  be 
satisfied  with  the  little  clearness  I  have  been  able  to  introduce  here  and  there. 
Pollard  and  Wilberforce  Fames  were  the  only  bibliographers  that  recog¬ 
nized  well  my  real  difficulties,  the  others  are  all  amateurs  who  write  biblio¬ 
graphies  for  fun  so  as  to  drive  their  followers  into  despair. 

I  cannot  any  more  than  anybody  else  turn  out  faultless  work,  but  I  believe 
that  only  I  can  judge  what  faults  may  be  passed  and  what  not.  If  I  catch 
myself  doing  things  on  the  proofs  I  sent  you  by  sheer  carelessness,  and  this 
not  only  once  but  repeatedly,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  Good  bibliographic 
work  can  only  be  done  properly  by  a  carefully  organized  team,  just  the  same 
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as  in  bookkeeping.  I  think  that  the  realisation  of  this  may  be  more  nsefnl 
to  oar  successors  than  publications  that  are  not  up  to  our  mark. 

[Nota:  An  epistle  characteristic  of  a  certain  mood  and  not  fit  for 
consumption  so  I  shall  not  send  it  but  keep  it  as  a  warning. 

Why  in  h.  should  I  throw  cold  water  on  anything,  why  always  diis 
hypercriticism  when  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  matter  to  me  is  my 
own  inadequacy  ?  A.  C.  K.] 

In  its  place  he  wrote  and  sent  the  following  day  a  much  more  gener¬ 
ous  and  rational  comment. 

A.  C.  K.  to  H.  C.,  8  August  1939 

When  John  first  told  me  of  your  Vesalian  enterprise  and  had  described 
how  you  had  spread  before  you  on  a  big  table  in  the  dining  room  all  yonr 
precious  material,  comparing  everything,  I  could  well  imagine  what  a  won¬ 
derful  time  you  were  having,  and  I  rejoiced  with  you.  I  with  my  incunabula 
had  also  gone  through  this  phase  of  initial  enthusiasm  which  no  one  better 
than  Osier  knew  how  to  stimulate.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  and 
Osier  was  well  aware  of  it.  I  shall  never  forget  a  talk  I  had  with  him  in  his 
library,  in  1907  I  think  it  was.  He  told  me  how  interested  he  had  become 
in  these  incunabula  in  which  for  the  first  time  scientific  learning  old  and  new 
was  presented  in  stable  form,  how  important  it  was  to  investigate  their 
origins  and  their  technical  evolution.  He  showed  me  the  Hain  catalogue  he 
had  just  acquired  and  which  he  hoped  would  give  him  the  key  to  the  wbok 
literature  printed  in  the  quattrocento.  I  knew  very  little  about  all  that  then, 
but  I  was  infected  by  his  enthusiasm  and  resolved  then  and  there  that  I 
would  devote  myself  to  bibliographic  investigation.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
method  par  excellence  for  gaining  access  to  the  natural  history  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  mind,  its  meaning  and  its  effect  in  human  destiny.  It  has  kept  me  busy 
these  twenty-odd  years.  It  has  brought  great  satisfactions  but  also  the 
realisation  of  my  personal  limits.  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  bring  a  ceiUin 
order  into  the  extant  stock  of  scientific  incunabula.  To  do  this  was  much 
harder  work  than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  anticipates  the  stocktaking 
which  cannot  possibly  be  terminated  before  twenty  years  at  least.  Only  then 
will  it  be  possible  to  apply  the  bibliographic  instrument  as  a  measuring  rod 
of  intellectual  behavior  and  achievement,  the  real  goal  of  this  investigation 
that  seems  to  me  worthwhile  as  offering  practical  outlooks. 

Osier  never  did  any  bibliographic  work  properly  speaking.  In  the  incuna¬ 
bula  this  was  done  by  Scholderer;  in  the  general  literature  as  represented  in 
his  own  collection  Billy  Francis  did  it.  Of  course  the  bibliographic  elements 
were  assembled  under  his  supervision  and  according  to  principles  which  he 
evolved.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  being  done  properly 
and  that  it  required  special  knowledge  and  training.  I  remember  how  he 
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went  with  me  over  the  descriptive  details  in  the  Hain  catalogue  (they  are 
Tcry  puzzling  in  their  abbreviations)  and  how  he  emphasized  their  impor¬ 
tance  for  differential  diagnosis  and  his  conviction  that  they  had  to  be  worked 
oat  in  a  cooperative  institute  such  as  he  hoped  to  establish  in  the  Radcliffe 
cmtra.  At  any  rate  he  knew  well  that  he  himself  could  not  undertake  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  and  his  later  association  with  the  Bibliographical  Society 
and  with  Pollard  especially  conhrmed  this.  But  it  did  not  hinder  him  from 
snniniarizing  his  impressions  gathered  from  bibliographic  surveys.  That  was 
his  great  and  brilliant  achievement.  “  Erst  in  der  Beschrankung  zeigt  sich 
der  Meister,”  that  was  Osier’s  great  wisdom  in  that  special  nuance  which 
the  Greeks  expressed  by  “  sophrosyne.”  His  “  fixed  periods  ”  were  artefacts 
of  course,  to  excuse  his  withdrawal  from  the  active  American  scene,  still  there 
was  a  substratum  of  facts  sufficient  for  me  to  think  of  with  increasing  aware¬ 
ness  of  my  own  shortcomings.  You  must  not  read  that  as  “  throwing  up  my 
hands  ”  in  despair  and  “  desist  from  any  further  work.”  I  want  to  work  to 
the  last  but  with  sophrosyne  and  I  wish  my  friends  would  recognize  this  and 
not  think  that  it  is  only  my  laziness  that  prevents  my  finishing  what  is  plainly 
my  duty  to  finish  and  await  something  from  me  in  complete  disregard  of  my 
own  judgment  in  the  matter.  .  .  . 

Why  shouldn’t  we  have  fun  with  all  the  treasures  accumulated.  On  that  I 
never  want  to  throw  cold  water,  but  for  my  part  I  know  that  I  have  no  mind 
left  to  edit  properly  my  material  though  I  promise  to  work  at  it  hard  to  the 
end.  We  must  leave  something  to  our  successors.  As  to  your  own  under¬ 
taking  no  doubt  you  have  much  to  add  to  Roth  and  de  Feyfer  on  Vesaliana. 
If  I  sound  apprehensive  about  it,  take  it  as  an  expression  of  jealousy  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  the  same  courage  in  my  own  undertaking,  and  let  me  share 
whatever  fim  you  get  out  of  it.  Forgive  me  for  saying  anything  that  sounded 
not  entirely  sympathetic,  I  certainly  never  lack  sympathy  for  any  of  your 
undertakings.  Please  try  to  understand  how  profoundly  depressed  I  am 
about  the  turmoil  in  my  own  work  caused  by  the  events  of  the  past  months  and 
by  unmistakable  sjrmptoms  in  my  own  case. 

In  his  early  years  of  collecting  Dr.  Cushing  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  incunabula  period,  but  Klebs’  enthusiasm,  first  for 
the  herbals  and  later  for  the  plague  tracts,  aroused  his  interest  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  between  1925  and  the  time  of  his  death  he 
acquired  168  “  cradle  books  "  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  the  sci¬ 
ences.  In  cotmection  with  nearly  every  purchase  he  sought  Klebs’ 
advice,  and  the  resulting  comments,  as  previously  mentioned,  were 
carefully  inserted  in  each  volume. 

Despite  this  common  interest  which  brought  them  so  closely  to¬ 
gether  during  the  decade  and  a  half  after  1925,  it  is  a  little  startling 
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even  now  to  read  Dr.  Cushing’s  cool  proposal  to  Klebs  that  he  leave 
his  library  to  Yale  University  in  order  that  it  might  be  merged  with 
his  to  form  a  centre  of  humanistic  study  in  medicine  and  the  sciences. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Klebs,  not  discounting  his  affection  for 
Cushing,  was  taken  aback  by  the  suggestion  since  he  had  no  imme¬ 
diate  Yale  affiliation  (apart  from  the  fact  that  his  daughter  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  Yale  graduate).  But  as  the  idea  took  root  he  seemed  to 
think  better  and  better  of  it,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  at  one  time 
thought  of  attempting  to  secure  endowment  so  that  his  villa  and  his 
library  at  Nyon  might  become  a  centre  for  scholars  from  all  countries. 

In  1935  Dr.  Cushing  let  his  plan  be  made  known  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  University,  stipulating  that  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
would  give  their  books  to  the  School  of  Medicine  if  a  proper  build¬ 
ing  were  erected  to  house  the  combined  collections.  This  type  of 
academic  blackmail  did  not  at  first  appeal  to  the  financial  officers  of 
the  University,  but  through  his  “  mild  persistence  ”  and  the  fortunate 
advent  of  a  new  and  farsighted  member  of  the  Yale  Corporation, 
funds  for  a  new  library  building  were  eventually  appropriated  in  the 
summer  of  1939.  The  war  started  before  the  architect’s  plans  were 
approved  and  toward  the  end  of  September  doubts  were  expressed 
about  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  go  ahead  with  the  building 
since  an  embargo  on  steel  was  imminent.  On  learning  of  this,  on  the 
21st  of  September  Dr.  Cushing  played  his  final  trump  card  and 
informed  the  officers  of  the  University  that  in  these  circumstances 
his  books  would  go  to  Johns  Hopkins.  The  architect’s  plans  were 
immediately  approved  and  the  architect  was  authorized  to  proceed. 

The  Klebs  Library  ♦ 

Since  many  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  Klebs  collection, 
which  finally  reached  the  Historical  Library  in  December  1946,  a 
brief  account  of  it  seemed  in  order.  As  collectors  go.  Dr.  Klebs  was 
a  man  of  modest  means  and  he  invested  his  resources  in  the  tools  of 
fifteenth  century  scholarship  rather  than  expending  his  limited  re¬ 
serves  on  original  editions,  the  prices  of  which  toward  the  end  of 

•  For  an  account  of  the  Klebs  Library  giving  greater  detail  see  “  The  library  of 
a  scholar:  Arnold  C.  Klebs.”  The  Yale  University  Library  Gazette,  1947,  a,  1-6. 
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his  life  had  become  so  inflated.  He  frequently  expressed  regret  that 
in  the  early  years  of  his  collecting  he  had  not  bought  more  widely  in 
this  field.  Nevertheless,  over  the  years  his  purchases  were  wise  and 
pertinent,  and  being  both  an  artist  and  a  perfectionist  his  books  are 
practically  all  in  immaculate  condition,  his  modem  volumes  and 
long  runs  of  medical  historical  and  typographical  journals  being  most 
attractively  bound. 

.\lthough  the  chief  strength  of  the  Klebs  library  lies  in  its  body 
of  source  materials  for  the  study  of  fifteenth  century  science,  medi¬ 
cine,  philosophy,  and  above  all  its  typography,  the  library  is  also  re¬ 
markable  for  four  other  special  collections:  namely,  the  herbals, 
plague  tracts,  variolation  (smallpox)  pamphlets,  and  the  history  of 
tuberculosis.  For  Klebs  the  herbal  literature  had  irresistible  fascina¬ 
tion.  In  November  1935  he  set  down  at  length  what  he  called 
“Apuleius  recollections,”  describing  the  growth  of  his  interest  in 
herbals  and  giving  at  the  end  a  diagram  to  show  “  how  I  imagine 
the  early  herbal  diffusion.”  Through  Klebs’  good  offices  Dr.  Cush¬ 
ing  eventually  secured  a  copy  of  the  Mainz  (1485)  Gart  der  Gesund- 
heit,  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  his  incunabula  collection. 

From  his  father,  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  bacteriology,  Klebs 
inherited  an  abiding  interest  in  the  dissemination  of  disease,  and  it 
was  natural  that  with  his  historical  leanings  he  should  have  focused 
his  attention  on  the  part  which  diseases  have  played  in  turning  the 
tide  of  history  and  in  determining  the  destiny  of  nations  and  peoples. 
He  was  interested  in  the  epidemics  and  in  the  literature  arising 
from  them.  In  collaboration  with  Mile.  Droz  he  issued  a  series  of 
reproductions,  ‘‘Remedies  against  the  plague”  (1925),  containing 
facsimiles  of  the  earliest  French  tracts  on  the  plague;  with  the  late 
Karl  Sudhoff  he  issued  a  similar  annotated  facsimile  compilation  of 
the  earliest  German  plague  tracts  (1926).  Many  of  these  ephemeral 
pieces  are  known  only  from  fragments  or  from  unicums,  and  Dr. 
Klebs  had  gone  to  great  trouble  not  only  to  describe  them  biblio- 
graphically,  but  to  obtain  suitable  photographic  copies  for  his  col¬ 
lection.  He  also  managed  to  acquire  a  fair  number  of  originals. 

Smallpox,  because  of  the  large  role  it  has  played  in  shaping  his¬ 
tory,  likewise  stirred  his  interest.  When  inoculation  came  to  be 
practised  in  the  epidemic  of  1722,  a  huge  volume  of  literature  on  the 
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subject  burst  upon  an  anxious  world,  for  it  offered  hope  in  the  form 
of  a  new  treatment  at  a  time  when  the  epidemic  had  reached  frighten¬ 
ing  proportions  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  American  colonies. 
Zabdiel  Boylston  inoculated  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons  in 
Boston  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  practice  soon  spread  to 
New  York,  and  reports  began  to  appear  in  rapidly  increasing  num¬ 
bers.  Klebs,  through  his  contacts  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
managed  to  secure  a  large  proportion  of  these  rare  and  interesting 
pieces ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  alone  his  variolation  collection  runs 
to  nearly  a  thousand  titles.  In  1913  he  published  privately  an  exten¬ 
sive  short-title  list  which  was  appended  to  his  paper  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  BulUtin  entitled  “  The  historic  evolution  of 
variolation.” 

Perhaps  the  most  imusual  special  collection  in  the  Klebs  library 
is  that  dealing  with  the  history  of  tuberculosis.  When  he  first 
came  to  this  country  in  1896,  he  began  imder  William  Osier’s  influ¬ 
ence  to  collect  the  literature  of  his  specialty  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  accumulated  nearly  three  thousand  items  bearing  on 
the  history  of  tuberculosis  alone.  The  unique  collection  is  probably 
one  of  the  largest  ever  brought  together  on  the  literature  of  a  single 
disease  entity.  As  with  his  other  special  collections,  most  of  the 
pieces  are  annotated.  From  the  annotations  one  finds  that  Klebs 
himself,  fc^lowing  the  lead  of  Osier,  was  something  of  a  therapeutic 
nihilist,  having  more  confidence  in  the  z/is  medicatrix  n^urae  than  in 
drxtgs,  but  he  had  always  had  a  lurking  suspicion  that  effective  chemo¬ 
therapeutic  agents  might  one  day  be  found  for  tuberculosis.  The 
implications  of  the  discovery  of  penicillin  were  just  being  realized  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  March  1943,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  he 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  learn  of  streptomycin,  for  this  would 
have  represented  the  fulfillment  of  all  that  he  and  his  father  had 
striven  for  during  the  course  of  the  century  through  which  they  lived. 

William  Welch  said  of  Arnold  Klebs  that  he  had  the  gift  of 
friendship,  and  despite  the  paradoxes  of  his  nature  he  had  friends  in 
all  walks  of  life.  He  conversed  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
English  with  equal  fluency,  and  friends  and  admirers  from  almost 
every  country  sought  him  out — scholars,  statesmen,  travellers, 
writers,  sportsmen,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  were  certain  to 
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receive  a  warm  reception  from  their  hospitable  host,  whose  scholar¬ 
ship  was  rivalled  only  by  his  cellar  and  his  cuisine.  His  correspond¬ 
ence  q)proached  the  magnitude  of  his  fellow  Berner,  Albrecht  von 
Haller,  and  we  can  see  him  now  in  his  library  pounding  out  with  two 
fingers  on  his  overworked  Corona  the  erudite  gossip  of  the  ages, 
sometimes  gesticulating  and  muttering,  generally  mixing  wrath  and 
humor  with  his  learned  sentences.  There  he  presided  over  his 
domain,  sharing  his  knowledge  freely  with  any  who  sought  it,  but 
philosophically  resigning  himself  to  the  truth  of  his  favorite  Leo- 
nardian  epigram  which  he  had  painted  in  mirror-writing  over  the 
entrance  door  of  his  library: 

Se  tu  sarai  solo  tu  sarai  tutto  tuo 
(If  thou  art  alone,  thou  wilt  be  wholly  thyself) 

The  arrival  of  the  Klebs  library  to  join  that  of  Dr.  Cushing  is  the 
culmination  of  the  first  step  in  a  farsighted  plan.  The  books  brought 
together  with  such  though  ful  care  reflect  the  personality  and  in¬ 
terests,  the  scholarship  and  humanistic  convictions  of  two  men  whose 
friendship  has  resulted  in  a  gift  to  future  generations  the  value  of 
which  is  difficult  now  to  assess.  A  loyal  son  of  Yale  has  thus 
brought  to  his  alma  mater  a  collection  that  will  ever  lend  distinction 
to  ttie  University ;  but  without  doubt  the  deepest  gratitude  will  be 
found  among  historians  of  medicine  and  science  who  come  to  the 
Historical  l^ibrary  to  “  share  the  rich  companionship  of  others’ 
ordered  thought,”  and  to  make  use  of  the  collections  in  ways  which 
follow  in  the  humanistic  tradition  of  its  founders. 
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When  I  read  the  book,  the  biography  famous. 

And  is  this  then  (said  I)  what  the  author  calls  a  man’s  life? 

And  so  will  some  one  when  I  am  dead  and  gone  write  my  life? 

(As  if  any  man  really  knew  aught  of  my  life. 

Why  even  I  myself  I  often  think  know  little  or  nothing  of 

my  real  life, 

Only  a  few  hints,  a  few  diffused  faint  clews  and  indirections 
I  seek  for  my  own  use  to  trace  out  here.) 

Whitman. 

When  Victor  Rabinowitz  was  three  years  old  and  lived  in  the 
Ukraine  he  astonished  his  brilliant  mother  by  asking :  “  Who  made 
you?  Who  made  me?”  There  is  no  record  that  his  mother  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  many  books  as  a  reward  for  being  so  bright,  as 
was  the  case  with  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby  who  at  the  same 
tender  age  was  given  twenty-four  volumes  of  Smollett’s  History  oj 
England  by  a  father  proud  of  his  accomplishments.  On  his  third 
birthday,  however,  our  inquisitive  one  was  put  on  board  a  steamer 
taking  him  and  his  family  to  this  country.  Here  he  kept  on  asking 
questions — sometimes  finding  the  answers — until  a  wintry  morning 
of  this  year  when  his  family  found  him  sitting  in  his  study  chair, 
William  Henry  Welch  and  the  Heroic  Age  of  American  Medicine 
having  dropped  from  his  hand.  May  we  all  have  such  a  good  ending ! 

*  Several  articles  about  Dr.  Robinson  have  appeared;  George  Rosen,  Journal  of 
Ike  History  of  Medicine,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  Winter,  1947,  117.  Herman  Goodman, 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  April,  1947,  238.  G.,  Postgraduate 
Medicine,  Minneapolis,  March,  1947,  237-8.  Reuben  Friedman,  Temple  Medical 
Alumni  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  May,  1947,  49-53.  His  sister,  present  head  of 
the  Froben  Press,  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Ringer,  is  at  present  editing  and  printing  a 
memorial  volume. 
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When  the  family  had  settled  in  New  York  City  under  the  angli- 
cized  name  of  Robinson  (even  the  Russian  language  was  banned, 
much  to  the  later  regret  of  Victor),  the  father,  Dr.  William  J.  Robin¬ 
son,  speedily  set  about  getting  an  education  which  it  had  been  im¬ 
possible  to  attain  in  the  Ukraine  with  its  “  long  damning  line  of  red, 
where  exiles  endless  go.”  While  he  taught  English  to  immigrants 
he  studied  pharmacy  and  also  obtained  a  medical  degree  in  1893  at 
the  New  York  University  Medical  College.  His  early  life  in  Russia 
had  made  him  sensitive  to  the  slightest  odor  of  restraint  or  infringe¬ 
ment  on  liberty.  Being  now  in  a  country  of  free  speech  he  spoke  out, 
as  men  must  to  remain  alive,  and  there  was  indeed  a  good  deal  to 
surprise  and  anger  a  lover  of  freedom.  Puritanism  had  become  belli¬ 
gerent,  John  Fiske  calling  it  “  a  disposition  to  domineer  with  an 
assumption  of  infallibility.”  Comstockery  was  ”  a  sinister  and  ever¬ 
present  menace  to  men  of  ideas,”  of  which  number  Dr.  Robinson  was 
one.  In  a  country  which  banned  Havelock  Ellis  from  the  mails  he 
wrote  and  spoke  incessantly  for  a  sane  outlook  on  sexual  matters, 
and  he  also  fought  against  the  patent  medicine  evil.  He  has  been 
mentioned  here  at  some  length,  because,  while  no  friend  of  Marxism 
nor  theoretical  haystacks  of  any  kind,  he  nevertheless  at  times  over¬ 
stepped  what  was  considered  the  extreme  leftist  fringe  and  drew  upon 
himself  and  his  family  criticisms  which  later  in  life  caused  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  many  a  ”  tangle  of  corrosive  infelicities.” 

It  was  a  colorful,  brilliant  and  lively  household  in  which  Victor 
grew  up;  there  were  three  brothers  and  a  sister,  all  gifted;  there  was 
an  open  door  to  all  comers,  and  many  new  arrivals  from  Europe  came 
to  bring  their  gifts  of  entertainment  or  to  seek  aid.  In  later  life  there 
always  remained  some  of  that  early  background — like  the  garden 
back  of  his  home  at  Four  St.  Luke’s  Place,  hidden  from  the  street, 
but  its  door  open  to  friends,  its  fountain  setting  thoughts  and  words 
adrift. 


Victor  was  precocious,  but  he  grew,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
wrote  poetry  which  he  published  in  a  magazine  published  by  him¬ 
self.  His  formal  education  began  with  the  study  of  law  which  he 
gave  up  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  study  pharmacy  and  chemistry  in  both 
of  which  subjects  he  acquired  degrees.  But  he  was  to  become  a  child 
of  Apollo  rather  than  Aesculapius.  Like  Father  Ibsen  and  Keats— 
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whom  he  often  mentioned  in  his  writings — he  cared  more  for  poems 
than  jmUs.  In  1912 — even  before  he  had  studied  medicine — he  pub¬ 
lished  Pathfinders  in  Medicine,^  containing  fifteen  chapters.  A  second 
edition,  published  in  1929,  had  fifteen  additional  chapters,  including  a 
comprehensive  one  on  the  life  of  Jacob  Henle.  Like  Festus  in  Brown¬ 
ing’s  po®”' — which  he  quotes  in  the  chapter  on  Paracelsus — ^he  had 
taken  the  plunge,  had  decided  to  become  the  first  Medical  Historian 
of  America,  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  “  record  of  man’s  conflict 
with  credulity,”  always  bearing  in  mind  Claude  Bernard’s  remark  to 
his  friend  Gambetta :  “  It  is  that  which  we  do  know  which  is  the 
great  hindrance  to  our  learning  that  which  we  do  not  know.”  After 
the  first  publication  of  the  Pathfinders  there  was  an  interval  of 
silence  during  which  he  sought  the  “  passageway  to  medicine  through 
the  labyrinth  of  anatomy  ”  —  which  he  did  not  like — obtaining  a 
medical  degree  in  1917,  not  to  enter  active  practice  but  to  remain  a 
medical  historian  with  the  added  viewpoint  of  an  insider. 

In  1920  he  founded  and  edited  Medical  Life,  continuing  its  publi¬ 
cation  until  1938.  Many  eminent  medical  historians  of  Europe  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  pages:  Arturo  Castiglioni,  John  Dixon  Comrie,  Jan 
Gerard  de  Lint,  Erich  Ebstein,  Wilhelm  Haberling,  Max  Neuburger, 
Karl  Sudhoff,  and  others.  Medical  Life  was  remarkable  for  its  sym¬ 
posia  on  special  topics,  one  number  devoted  to  each:  the  Pasteur 
number,  Robert  Koch,  Gorgas,  Ancient  Medicine,  Medical  Folklore, 
Sanctorius  numbers — some  one  hundred  and  ten  in  all.  It  was  the 
first,  and  at  its  time  the  only  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  history 
of  medicine  in  English.  It  was  an  outstanding  achievement,  but  his 
tremendous  energy  found  other  outlets :  he  made  five  trips  to  Europe 
to  collect  material ;  he  was  an  expert  photographer ;  he  lectured,  he 
taught,  he  lived  history  of  medicine.  In  1929  a  Chair  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  was  created  for  him  at  Temple  University. 

To  know  the  man  one  must  read  his  writings,  especially  Path¬ 
finders  and  his  Story  of  Medicine  (1931).  When  he  first  began  to 

‘Froben  Press  of  New  York,  named  in  honor  of  Johannes  Froben  (c.  1460-1527) 
of  Basel,  dates  its  origin  from  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Pathfinders, 
antedating  by  a  year  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Fielding  H.  Garrison’s 
History  of  Medicine  (1913).  The  function  of  the  Froben  Press  is  to  make  avail¬ 
able  cultural  contributions  for  which  a  popular  circulation  is  not  anticipated  .  .  . 
bnt  their  publication  is  essential  to  physicians,  historians  and  scholars,  who  are 
working  in  the  cultural  fields  of  medicine. 
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write  he  felt  that  “  only  science  is  capable  of  showing  humanity  the  I 
trut  path.”  That  was  before  1914,  at  a  time  when  Josiah  Strong  was  p 
going  up  and  down  the  country  I 

assuring  us  that  “  A  society  from  which  have  been  eliminated  ignorance  and  I 
selfishness,  and,  therefore,  poverty  and  sin  and  wretchedness,  begins  to  seem  I 
to  men  not  simply  a  far-off  abstract  possibility  to  be  dreamed  of,  but  an 
infinite  good  to  be  struggled  for  ..."  I 

In  the  foreword  to  the  second  edition  of  Pathfinders  (1929)  he 
sadly  realized  that  hindsight  is  notoriously  superior  to  contemporary 
opinion :  ”  Across  the  deepening  twilight  of  the  dying  faiths  we  seek 
an  answer  on  a  new  horizon,  and  the  only  reply  is  the  million-voiced 
roar  of  the  motor.” 

He  was  not  the  objective  historian  Nietzsche  described  in  Beyond 
Good  and  Evil :  “  a  mirror,  accustomed  to  prostration  before  some¬ 
thing  that  wants  to  be  known,  ...  he  waits  until  something  c(»nes, 
and  then  expands  himself  sensitively,  that  even  the  light  footsteps 
and  gliding  past  of  spiritual  things  may  not  be  lost  in  his  surface  and 
film.”  Hoping  to  find  something  without  looking  for  it,  exclaims 
Carl  Becker,  expecting  to  obtain  final  answers  to  life’s  riddle  by 
resolutely  refusing  to  ask  questions — it  was  surely  the  most  romantic 
species  of  realism  yet  invented,  the  oddest  attempt  ever  made  to  get 
something  for  nothing !  Dr.  Robinson  assembled  his  facts ;  he  asked 
questions,  and  then  reconstructed  vanished  events  and  characters  by 
the  way  of  literature  without  the  overmuch  learning  which  is  a  weari¬ 
ness  to  the  flesh.  He  had  literary  style  and  cultivated  it  consciously. 

On  the  wall  of  his  library  was  a  bronze  plaque  of  Renan.  He  spoke 
of  Renan’s  ”  bewitching  language,”  “  how  he  could  handle  the  French 
language !  ”  “A  sculptor  in  speech,  a  colorist  in  words !  ”  Although 
Walt  Whitman  was  probably  his  favorite  poet,  as  he  indicated  in  his 
poem  With  Walt  Whitman,  he  also  admired  Tennyson  who  was  a 
magician  in  language  and  quoted  him  in  his  essay  on  Hasheesh. 

He  was  a  remarkable  man  and  left  remarkable  books.  Aldous 
Huxley  says  in  his  Texts  and  Pretexts:  ...”  text -books  are  not  all 
alike.  Some  are  thoroughly  legible.  Others  do  not  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  read.  The  legible  ones  are  those  whose  authors  have 
contrived  to  introduce  into  their  exposition  a  leavening  of  magic. 
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They  have  known  how  to  combine  words  in  such  a  way  that  the 
phrases  penetrate  the  understanding  and  remain  there,  rumbling  with 
a  memorable  noise.” 

In  his  writings  Dr.  Robinson  showed  a  steadfast  sympathy  with 
what  Veblen  called  the  underlying  poptilation,  calling  attention  as  a 
historian — not  a  social  reformer — to  neglect  and  injustice.  He  por¬ 
trays,  not  only  the  great  masters  known  to  all,  but  other  lights  shin¬ 
ing  alone,  such  as  Duchenne  and  his  sea-dreams,  Samuel  Guthrie, 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  the  two  Jacobis,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  Albert 
Parsons  and  many  others.  He  spoke  up  for  hard-worked  nurses 
and  for  women  doctors  clamoring  for  hospital  internships — even  for 
Magendie’s  abused  laboratory  animals.  And  he  did  all  this  without 
fuss ;  he  was  a  quiet  man,  even  reticent.  It  was  only  during  his  later 
years  that  he  came  out  of  his  lecture  room  and  study  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Medical  History  Societies,  one  of  which  he 
helped  to  sponsor. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  delightful  meetings  when  we  met  in  mem¬ 
bers’  homes  that  I  first  crossed  his  path.  When  a  rather  important¬ 
looking  member  entered  the  room,  he  convulsed  me  by  leaning  over 
and  quoting  sotto  voce  Claude  Bernard’s  remarks  to  his  friend  Pas¬ 
teur  :  “  Have  you  noticed  that  when  a  doctor  enters  a  room,  he 
always  looks  as  if  he  were  about  to  say :  ‘  I  have  just  been  saving  a 
fellow  man?  ’  ”  After  that  I  always  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
he  would  ’phone  and  say :  ”  Book-hunt  today.”  Several  of  us  would 
pile  into  a  taxi  and  storm  the  various  sacred  precincts  of  lower 
Fourth  Avenue,  Victor  leading  on  nimble  feet — scarcely  touching  the 
ground  it  seemed,  his  expert  eye  catching  titles  on  the  run.  He  was 
always  running — floating  up  and  downstairs — chasing  trains  or 
planes!  No  wonder  he  exclaimed  when  convalescing  from  his  first 
heart  attack  in  November  1946: 

I,  who  had  never  been  sick,  who  knew  no  pain  except  toothache ; 

Who  sat  up  late  working  under  tension,  chain-smoking  incessant  cigarettes. 
Who  went  to  Katz’s  for  hot-pastrami  sandwiches,  french  fried  potatoes, 
pickles  and  beer; 

Who  was  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  shoved  heavy  desks  around  for  exercise ; 
Who  had  no  time  to  spare  for  a  vacation. 

Who  kept  going  at  sixty  as  if  I  were  still  a  youngster, 

I  suddenly  fell  unconscious  and  vomited. 

And  when  I  awoke  there  was  terrible  pain  in  my  heart. 
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Although  Dr.  Robinson  proceeded  without  deviation  along  the 
course  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself,  there  were  other  rare  spiritual 
qualities  tucked  away  in  the  hidden  comers  of  his  mind.  They 
emerged  now  and  then,  especially  early  in  his  career  and  at  the  end 
when  he  again  took  to  writing  poetry. 

When  I  first  knew  him  and  he  generously  helped  me  along  the 
road  to  the  kingdom  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  I  often  touched  the 
gorgeous  feathers  of  a  splendid  peacock  enthroned  at  the  back  of  the 
library,  wondering  about  its  history.  Nothing  was  ever  said,  for  he 
had  the  commendable  gift  of  being  impersonal.  Although  I  secretly 
thought  the  bird  an  awful  dust  catcher  I  was  not  reluctant  to  admit 
that  it  endeared  the  owner  all  the  more  to  me,  since  all  delightful 
people  seem  to  be  at  times  a  little  absurd.  Then  I  came  upon  his 
essay  on  Hasheesh.  All  of  us  who  have  studied  pharmacology  or 
medicine  have  vivid  recollections  of  the  effect  of  drugs  taken  to  im¬ 
print  on  us  their  effects.  (I  still  have  a  horror  of  potassium  iodide.) 
Dr.  Robinson  took  20  minims  of  Cannabis  Indica  one  evening  during 
an  experiment  conducted  in  1910.  He  described  it  later  as  “  the  most 
wonderful  night  of  my  existence.”  He  heard  music :  “  all  the  moon¬ 
beams  form  strings  to  vibrate  the  perfect  pitch,  and  this  entrancing 
unison  is  poured  into  my  enchanted  ears.”  “  I  am  on  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain-peak.  I  am  alone — only  the  romantic  night  envelops 
me.  From  a  distant  valley  I  hear  the  gentle  tinkling  of  cow  bells. 
I  float  downwards,  and  find  immense  fields  in  which  peacocks’  tails 
are  growing.  They  wave  slowly,  to  better  exhibit  their  dazzling 
ocelli,  and  I  revel  in  the  gorgeous  colors.  ...” 

He  eventually  returned  from  “  jenseits  unsere  Grenze  ”  and  never 
went  back,  knowing  the  dangers  of  such  a  paradise — something  Rim¬ 
baud  never  had  the  strength  to  do.  But  he  wrote  this  sonnet  to  “  the 
most  interesting  plant  that  grows,”  one  of  his  best  poems : 

Near  Punjab  and  Pab,  in  Sutlej  and  Sind, 

Where  the  cobras-di-capello  abound. 

Where  the  poppy,  palm  and  the  tamarind. 

With  cummin  and  ginjjer  festoon  the  ground — 

And  the  capsicum  fields  are  all  abloom. 

From  the  hills  above  to  the  vales  below, 

Entrancing  the  air  with  a  rich  perfume. 

There,  too,  does  the  greenish  Cannabis  grow: 
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Inflaming  the  blood  with  the  living  fire, 

Till  the  burning  joys  like  the  eagles  rise, 

And  the  pulses  throb  with  a  strange  desire. 

While  passion  awakes  with  a  wild  surprise: 

O  to  eat  that  drug,  and  to  dream  all  day. 

Of  the  maids  that  live  by  the  Bengal  Bay! 

It  solved  for  me  the  riddle  of  the  peacock,  but  also  told  me  some¬ 
thing  else.  Although  the  meter  is  different  and  critics  might  pass  it 
by,  it  somehow  reminded  me  of  Lear’s  Courtship  of  Yonghy- 
Bonghy-B6,  with  its  pumpkins  and  shrimps  and  watercresses,  and 
confirmed  my  opinion  of  the  man:  that  in  spirit  he  had  remained 
free  and  untrammeled,  and  that  while  his  friends  said  he  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  music,  he  would  understand  Chaucer  when  he  said ; 

Antigone  the  sheen 

Gan  on  a  Trojan  song  to  singen  clear 
That  it  an  heaven  was  her  voice  to  hear. 

For  he  knew  Chaucer  and  Milton  and  Spenser,  Tennyson,  Dow- 
son,  Baudelaire  and  all  the  rest,  as  much  as  he  knew  the  famous 
doctors  and  scientists. 

Somewhere  on  the  road  he  had  picked  up  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  common  European  languages  as  well  as  the  political  histories 
of  the  countries  of  the  world.  I  often  brought  in  some  newly-found 
treasure — expectantly,  but  I  never  stumped  him:  his  memory  and 
knowledge  was  almost  disconcerting,  while  he  passed  it  off  as  noth¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ordinary.  One  could,  of  course,  disagree  with  him 
violently:  he  could  be  as  stubborn  as  I  myself,  but  no  matter  how 
much  the  boat  rocked,  it  eventually  came  back  on  an  even  keel. 

Although  the  best  monument  to  his  memory  is  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  his  many  students,  as  well  as  the  writings  which  will  be 
read  for  years  to  come,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  words  (translated 
by  Henry  James)  which  Renan  spoke  over  the  body  of  the  great 
Russian  Turgenieff : 

Turgenieff  received  by  the  mysterious  decree  which  marks  out  human 
vocations  the  gift  which  is  noble  above  all  others.  He  was  born  essentially 
impersonal.  His  conscience  was  not  that  of  an  individual  to  whom  nature 
has  been  more  or  less  generous;  it  was  in  some  sort  the  conscience  of  the 
people.  Before  he  was  born  he  had  lived  for  thousands  of  years;  infinite 
succession  of  reveries  had  amassed  themselves  in  the  depths  of  his  heart. 
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The  Cleveland  Medical  Library 
May  25-26,  1947 

SUNDAY.  MAY  25,  1947 
2:00  p.  m.  Council  Meeting. 

4:00  p.  m.  Demonstration  of  the  George  G.  Marshall  Herbal  Collection  bjr 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Stecher. 

Reception  by  the  Qeveland  Medical  Library  Trustees. 

8:00  p.  m.  One  Hundred  Years  Ago 

A  Symposium  presented  by  the  Johns  Hof^ins  Institute  of 


the  History  of  Medicine. 

The  World  in  1847  . Henry  E.  Sigerist 

Medicine  in  1847: 

Continental  Europe . Owsei  Temldn 

Great  Britain . Sanford  V.  Larkey 

The  United  States . Genevieve  Miller 

Medical  Historiography  in  1847  Ludwig  Eddstein 


MONDAY,  MAY  26,  1947 

Morning  Session 

David  I.  Macht,  Baltimore,  Md. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Pemphigus.  (Read  by  title.) 

9: 15  George  Rosen,  New  York  City. 

What  is  Social  Medicine? 

9:30  Phyllis  Allen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Early  Animalcular  Hypotheses. 

9:50  Philip  Jordan,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Minnesota  Public  Health  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

10: 10  D.  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Alonso  T.  Keyt,  Cardiologist. 

10:30  Otto  Glasser,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

American  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Roentgenology. 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

10:55  W.  F.  Norwood,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Beginnings  of  Medical  Education  in  California. 

11:15  Jonathan  Forman,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Worthington  School  and  Thonuonianism. 

11:35  F.  C.  Waite,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

The  First  Medical  College  in  Vermont. 

ArrotNOON  Session  ' 

2:00  Business  Meeting. 

2:25  Awarding  of  the  William  Osier  Medal. 

2:30  The  Fielding  H.  Garrison  Lecture. 

E.  Ashworth  Underwood,  Director,  Wellcome  Historical  Medical 
Museum,  London,  England. 

Apollo  and  Terpsichore,  Music  and  the  Healing  Art. 

Five  minute  intermission 

3:20  L.  J.  Moorman,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Pioneer  Medicine  in  the  Southwest. 

3:40  L.  F.  Edwards,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Dr.  Edward  Tiffin,  Ohio’s  First  Governor. 

4:00  C.  D.  Leake,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  and  Chloroform. 

Visit  to  the  Howard  Dittrick  Museum  of  Historical  Medicine  and  the 
Army  Medical  Library. 

Dinner  Session — Wade  Park  Manor 

7:00  Dr.  Richard  H.  Shryock,  presiding. 

Speaker : 

John  F.  Fulton,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Harvey  Cushing  and  Arnold  Klebs. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


The  annual  meeting  of  1947  was  called  to  order  on  May  25  in  the  Qevdaad 
Medical  Library  for  the  opening  business  session  of  the  Council  with  Dr. 
R.  H.  Shryock  in  the  Chair.  The  Secretary  read  the  attached  report,  whid 
was  accepted. 

1.  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
The  treasurer  informs  me  that  there  are  in  good  standing 


Active  Members  420 

Corresponding  Members  12 

Honorary  Members  12 

Constituent  Societies  17 


During  the  year  the  following  members  have  resigned: 

Dr.  H.  C.  Mack,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Longcope,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  M.  W.  Pickard,  Kansas  City 
Mrs.  Mary  Turner,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Anderson,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Capps,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Florence  A.  Cooksley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Cecil  Drinker,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  H.  Z.  GrifSn,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Thomas  E.  Keys,  Rochester,  Minn,  (reinstated) 

Dr.  Catherine  Knop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  R.  Mac  Brayer,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Noble  Maluf,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Pattersin,  Portland,  Ore. 

Dr.  Roland  Pritikin,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Dr.  R.  Plato  Schwartz,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Six  members  have  been  lost  by  death. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  we  report  37  new  Active  Members,  4 
Corresponding  Members,  3  reinstated  Active  Members,  2  new  Constituent 
Societies,  and  1  reinstated  Constituent  Society.  The  above  records  are  based 
upon  dues  paid  to  the  treasurer. 

The  Association  has  received  the  following  invitations  for  further  meetings: 

Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City,  together  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Convention  Bureau,  the  Mayor,  Hotel  Association,  and  testimonials  of 
satisfied  customers. 

Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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The  Quunberlain,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Baker  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas 

Hotel  Continental,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hotel  Buena  Vista,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Gray’s  Inn,  Jackson,  N.  H. 

Hotel  Morain,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

Hotels  on  St.  Clair  River  at  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Locally  the  Association  has  received  invitations  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
Gray  Line  Sight-Seeing  buses  and  to  visit  the  Cleveland  Art  Museum  indi¬ 
vidually  and  in  groups.  Clerical  assistance  is  being  provided  by  the  Cleveland 
Convention  Bureau. 

The  Naval  Air  Reserve  Training  Command  has  asked  that  any  members 
who  were  former  Naval  Reserve  Medical  Officers  may  take  advantage  of 
serving  on  active  duty  with  full  pay  and  allowances  and  with  the  privilege  of 
returning  to  civilian  life  any  time  on  request. 

Like  previous  incumbents  of  the  office  of  Secretary  I  have  found  that  the 
duties  involved  cannot  be  performed  readily  without  having  secretarial  service 
available.  There  is  almost  sufficient  work  to  employ  a  full  time  officer.  Such 
time  has  not  been  available  to  me,  and  as  a  consequence  many  letters  and 
notices  have  not  reached  members  at  the  proper  time  required  under  the 
Constitution.  The  treasurer  has  taken  over  some  work  that  was  previously 
the  responsibility  of  this  office,  and  for  this  I  am  deeply  grateful.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  is  advising  that  the  Secretary  be 
relieved  of  responsibility  in  preparing  the  program.  Perhaps  it  may  even  be 
necessary  to  divert  still  more  tasks  from  the  Secretary’s  office  by  appointing 
a  membership  secretary  to  handle  the  correspondence  with  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  connection  with  election  of  new  members.  There 
would  still  remain  sufficient  tasks  to  make  the  job  interesting  rather  than 
merely  absorbing.  My  plea  is  for  consideration  for  other  secretaries  to  come 
who  hesitate  to  have  Association  business  assumed  by  the  organizations  with 
which  they  are  connected. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Program  Committee 
have  been  most  cooperative,  otherwise  I  would  have  fallen  down  on  the  job 
on  many  occasions.  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  previous  secretary  for 
competent  advice  in  matters  of  procedure  and  for  words  of  encouragement  in 
times  of  special  stress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  Dittrick,  M.  D. 

Secretary 

A  motion  was  adopted  providing  the  Secretary  up  to  $200  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  to  be  used  for  secretarial  services.  The  Treasurer  rendered 
a  report  of  his  office  for  the  past  year,  which  was  received  and  filed  subject 
to  approval  by  auditors  appointed  by  the  President. 
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II.  TREASURER’S  REPORT 
May  24,  1946  to  December  31,  1946 


BALANCE  ON  HAND,  UAY  24,  1946 .  $1306.81  ♦ 

RECEIPTS 

1945  dues  for  1  society  at  $10.00 .  $  10.00 

1946  dues  for  3  societies  at  $10.00  .  30.00 

1946  dues  for  47  members  at  $5.00  .  235.00 

1947  dues  for  13  members  at  $5.00 .  65.00 

1947  dues  for  2  societies  at  $10.00  .  20.00 

1947  dues  plus  vol’s  17  &  18 .  10.50 

-  370.50 

Cash  on  Hand .  $1677 J1 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Printing,  Binding,  Engraving,  Stationery 


Check  No.  61,  September  5,  1946 .  $  13.66 

Check  No.  56,  August  1,  1946 .  1.75 

Check  No.  3,  November  30,  1946 .  15.50 

-  30.91 

Stamps 

Check  No.  53,  June  1,  1946 .  $  3.00 

Check  No.  54,  June  1,  1946  .  1.00 

Check  No.  60,  Sept.  5,  1946  .  5.00 

Check  No.  4,  Dec.  3,  1946 .  15.00 

-  24.00 

Secretarial  work 

Check  No.  58,  August  12,  1946 .  25.00 

Check  No.  59,  August  12,  1946  .  50.00 


-  75.00 


Expense  (travelling,  phone  calls,  etc.,  incurred  in  connection  with  annual 
meetiiig  of  the  Association  in  Atlantic  City). 


Check  No.  49,  May  27,  1946  .  74.02 

Check  No.  50,  May  27,  1946  .  23.10 

Check  No.  51,  May  27,  1946 .  10.00 

Check  No.  52,  June  1,  1946 .  18.76 

Check  No.  55,  July  6,  1946 .  1.80 

Check  No.  57,  August  7,  1946 .  100.00 


- $  227.68 

*$1087.68  in  First  National  Bank  of  Phila.,  Pa. 

219.13  in  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
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charges  for  handling  account .  .90 

-  $  .90 

Mailing  charges 

Check  No.  1,  Nov.  16,  1946 .  1.01 

Check  No.  2,  Nov.  27,  1946 .  2.70 

- $  371 

Total  Disbursements  .  $  36270 

Balance .  $1315.11 

On  Deposite  in  Royal  Bank  of  Canada .  $  219.13 

Actual  Cash  on  Hand,  December  31,  1946 .  $1095.98 

in  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Benjamin  Spector,  M.  D. 

Treasurer. 

PRELIMINARY  TREASURER’S  REPORT 
January  1  to  May  31,  1947 


balance  on  hand,  JANUARY  1,  1947 .  $1322.49* 

beceifts 

1945  dues  for  1  member  at  $5.00 .  $  5.00 

1946  dues  for  2  members  at  $5.00 .  10.00 

1947  dues  for  419  members  at  $5.00  .  2095.00 

1947  dues  for  16  societies  at  $10.00 .  160.00 

1948  dues  for  1  society  at  $10.00 .  10.00 

1949  dues  for  1  society  at  $10.00 .  10.00 

- $2290.00 

Cash  on  Hand .  $3612.49 

disbursements 

Subscription  to  Bulletin  of  History  of  Medicine 

Check  No.  5,  Jan.  11,  1947 .  $  250.00 

Check  No.  10,  Mar.  22,  1947 .  1680.00 

-  $1930.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Check  No.  6,  Jan.  27,  1947 .  13.50 

Check  No.  11,  Apr.  11,  1947 .  32.50 

-  $  46.00 


*$1095.98  in  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston. 
226.51  in  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  (May  10,  1947). 
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Stamps 

Check  No.  7,  Jan.  27,  1947  .  4.50 

Check  No.  8,  Jan.  31,  1947  .  5.00 

Check  No.  9,  Mar.  12,  1947  .  5.00 

- $  14.50 

Bank  charges  for  handling  account 

On  February  Statement,  Shawmut  Bank .  1.88 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada .  .42 

- $  2J0 

Total  Disbursements .  $1992.80 

Balance  .  $1619.69 

On  Deposit  in  Royal  Bank  of  Canada .  226.51 

Actual  Cash  on  Hand  in  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston,  May  25,  1947 .  $1393.18 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Benjamin  Spector,  M.  D. 

Treaturn. 

Dr.  Sanford  V.  Larkey  and  Dr.  Ralph  Major  were  appointed  by  President 
Shryock  to  examine  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  and  report  to  the  Association. 

III.  REPORT  OF  THE  EDITOR 

During  the  year  1946  Volumes  XIX  and  XX  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  were  published,  containing  585  and  738  pages  respectively,  or  a 
total  of  1323  pages.  The  two  volumes  included: 

1  editorial  article 
46  main  articles 

9  texts  and  documents 
6  bibliographies 
6  notes  and  comments 
15  reports  on  medico-historical  activities 
50  book  reviews 
109  illustrations 

2  indices 

The  following  items  pertaining  to  the  Association  were  published  during 
the  year: 

1.  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

—1945  (Vol.  XIX,  pp.  536-567). 

2.  Transactions  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  (VoL 

XX,  pp.  95-385). 
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j.  Announcements  of  the  Association  and  its  constituent  societies  in  nearly 
erery  issue. 

Four  new  Supplements  to  the  Bulletin  were  issued  during  the  year : 

Na  5.  Charlxs  F.  Mullett,  Public  Baths  and  Health  in  England,  16th- 
18th  Century.  85  pp. 

Na  6.  George  Rosen,  Fees  and  Fee  Bills :  Some  Economic  Aspects  of 
Medical.  Practice  in  Nineteenth  Century  America.  93  pp. 

No.  7.  James  Eckman,  Jerome  Cardan.  120  pp. 

Na  8.  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  Philosophy  and  Medicine  in  Ancient  Greece.  With 
an  Edition  of  Elcpt  ap^airp  iyjTpuc^.  100  pp. 

The  financial  status  of  the  Bulletin  at  the  end  of  1946  was  as  follows : 


Receipts 

Subscriptions  of  members  of  the  A.  A.  H.  M .  $1752.00 

Subscriptions  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press .  1^67.75 

Sale  of  back  numbers .  193.46 

Reimbursement  for  reprints,  etc .  605.67 

Advertisements  .  785.75 

Contribution  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History 

of  Medicine .  3,984.12 


$9,088.75 

Expenditures 

Printing  and  binding  of  Vols.  XIX  and  XX .  $8,564.65 

Postage  and  express .  258.92 

Commission  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press .  265.18 


$9,088.75 

During  the  past  year  1000  copies  of  each  issue  were  printed.  The  cost  of 
production  of  the  two  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  commission  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Press  and  postage,  was  $8.56  a  set.  During  the  preceding  year  this 
same  figure  amounted  to  $6.25.  The  increased  publishing  costs  resulting  from 
the  current  rise  in  prices  have  been  borne  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  which  in  1946  contributed  $3984.12  towards  the 
support  of  the  Bulletin.  Since  the  Institute  could  not  afford  to  subsidize  such 
a  great  deficit  in  the  future,  it  was  therefore  decided  to  issue  only  one 
volume  of  six  bimonthly  numbers  containing  800-900  pages  annually  from 
January  1947  on,  rather  than  raise  the  subscription  price  of  the  Bulletin, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  E.  Sigerist,  Editor 
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Dr.  Sigerist  intimated  that  although  he  is  leaving  America  he  will  rnn»;ii^ 
to  act  as  Editor  of  the  Association  to  the  end  of  the  year  1947. 

A  motion  was  proposed  and  carried  that  Miss  Genevieve  Miller  be  requested 
to  serve  as  Acting  Editor  during  the  interval  between  Dr.  Sigerist’s  resigna¬ 
tion  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  director  of  the  Institute  of  the  History 
of  Medicine. 


IV.  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

1.  Fielding  H.  Garrison  Lecture  Committee. 

Dr.  Fulton  reported  that  Dr.  E.  Ashworth  Underwood  had  been  sdected  as 
the  Garrison  lecturer  for  1947.  Report  was  approved. 

2.  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

The  Committee  report  on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  was 
made  by  Dr.  Larkey.  The  attached  report  was  adopted  with  the  exception  of 
Article  25,  which  remains  unchanged. 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Associahoo 
submitted  by  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  purpose. 
In  accordance  with  the  provision  contained  in  Article  26  of  the  Constitution, 
these  amendments  are  submitted  to  the  Council  at  least  one  month  before  the 
annual  meeting,  and  may  be  voted  on  at  the  annual  meeting  by  all  Constituent 
and  Active  members  present  or  voting  by  mail. 

I.  Proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Art.  8.  Paragraph  2.  Delete  second  sentence  and  substitute  therefor:  “He 
shall  appoint  all  non-elective  committees  and  del^ates  to  the  Intemational 
Society,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  be  an 
ex-officio  member  of  all  committees.  He  shall  act  as  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Art.  10.  Second  sentence.  Delete  “.  .  .  aid  the  president  in  the  preparation 
of  the  prc^ram.”  Insert  before  the  last  sentence :  “  He  shall  send  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  not  later  than  Jan.  15th  of  any  year 
in  which  there  are  to  be  elections  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  a  complete  list  of 
members,  a  list  of  Delegates  of  the  Constituent  Societies,  a  complete  list  of 
officers  for  the  preceding  six  years,  a  list  of  the  offices  to  be  filled,  and  extracts 
from  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  relating  to  the  offices  concerned.  Before 
sending  these  lists  to  the  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Commitee  he  shall 
ascertain  from  the  Constituent  Societies  the  names  of  their  deflates  for  the 
two  years  following  the  Annual  Meeting.” 

Art  11.  Delete  the  last  sentence  and  substitute  therefor:  “He  shall  keep 
the  Secretary  and  the  Editor  informed  at  all  times  of  changes  in  the  list 
of  members  who  are  in  good  standing,  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Association 
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(or  the  safe-keeping  of  its  funds,  and  shall  perform  the  other  duties  custom- 
jrily  pertaining  to  this  oflke.” 

/trt.  12.  Second  sentence.  Between  the  words  “  whatever  ”  and  “  publica- 
tioos  ”  insert  the  word  “  other.” 

Art.  13.  Delete  paragraphs  2  and  3  and  substitute  therefor :  ”  The  Council 
shall  hold  a  meeting  every  year  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting,  at  which  it 
shall  elect  members,  receive  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  committees  for 
transmission  to  the  annual  meeting,  transact  other  business  specihcally  dele¬ 
gated  to  it,  and  initiate  consideration  of  matters  of  interest  to  the  Association.” 

Art.  14.  Insert  above  Art.  14,  as  heading:  "  V.  Elxecutive  Committee.” 

Art.  14.  Paragraph  1.  Delete  the  present  parag^’aph  and  substitute  therefor : 
“There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  eight  members  of  which  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Editor  shall  be  ex- 
officio  members ;  the  rest  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  from  its  members  at 
the  same  Annual  Meeting  at  which  the  officers  are  elected.  The  President 
shall  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee.” 

Paragraph  2.  Delete  the  present  paragraph  and  substitute  therefor :  “  It 
shall  conduct  the  business  affairs  of  the  Association  in  the  interval  between  the 
Annual  Meetings  and  to  it  shall  be  delegated  in  that  interim  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  CoutKil,  including  the  election  of  Constituent  Societies,  Active 
and  Corresponding  Members.  It  shall  fill  all  vacancies  ad  interim.  It  shall 
report  to  the  Council  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  Council  may  request.” 

Sections  IV-VI.  Renumber  to  VI-VIII. 

Art.  22.  Wherever  the  words  “  The  Council  ”  appear,  delete  and  substitute 
therefor  the  words  “  The  President.” 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BY-LAWS 

Sec.  I.  Art.  1  Delete  the  present  Article  and  substitute  therefor :  “  The 
President  shall  annually  appoint  a  committw  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Executive  Committee  as  to  the  selection  of  the  Fielding  H.  Garrison 
lecturer  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  the  fiiuil  decision  being 
reserved  to  the  Executive  Committee.” 

Sec.  II.  Art.  1.  Delete  the  present  Article  and  substitute  therefor:  “As 
soon  as  the  Association  has  established  the  medal,  the  President  shall  annually 
appoint  a  committee  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Executive  Committee 
as  to  the  awarding  of  the  medal,  the  final  decision  being  reserved  to  the 
Executive  Committee.” 

Sec.  III.  Art.  1.  Delete  the  present  Article  and  substitute  therefor:  “The 
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President  shall  annually  appoint  a  committee  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Executive  Committee  as  to  the  awarding  of  the  medal,  the  final  decision  being 
reserved  to  the  Executive  Committee.” 

Sec.  III.  Art.  5.  For  the  words  “  The  Council  ”  substitute  the  words  “  The 
Executive  Committee.” 

Section  IV.  Renumber  to  V  and  insert,  immediately  preceding  it: 

“IV.  Standing  Committees 

“  Article  1.  There  shall  be  a  Nominating  Committee  of  three  Active  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  elected  biennially  in  the  Association’s  regular 
election  years.  The  Committee  shall  elect  its  own  chairman. 

“  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  prepare  in  each  election  year  an  official 
ballot  of  nominees  for  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  and  Nominating 
Committees,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  least 
two  months  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  be  sent  to  the  voting  member¬ 
ship  at  least  one  month  before  the  annual  meeting.  The  committee  shall  pro¬ 
pose  no  more  than  one  candidate  for  each  office  to  be  filled.  On  notification  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  Annua] 
Meeting,  nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor. 

“  Article  2.  There  shall  be  a  Program  and  Entertainment  Committee  of  five 
members,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  arrange  the  program  and  entertainment  for 
the  Annual  Meeting.  It  shall  have  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  any  paper, 
and  to  set  the  time  limit  for  each. 

“  Article  3.  The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  increase  the  membership 
of  appointive  committees.” 

Howard  Dittrick,  M.  D. 

Sanford  V.  Larkey,  M.  D. 

W.  B.  McDaniel,  2d,  Ph.  D.,  chairman 

21  April  1947 

3.  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  explored  the  possibility  of  repre¬ 
sentation  at  an  international  meeting  on  the  history  of  medicine,  originally 
scheduled  for  Lima  for  the  summer  of  1947.  Plans  for  the  meeting  have  not 
materialized  fully.  It  had  been  anticipated  that  Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz 
Soldan  of  Lima  would  attend  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  this  spring.  His  absence  makes  it  impossible  to 
proceed  further  with  definitive  plans. 

Within  recent  months  the  Committee  has  looked  into  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  financial  support  to  send  two  or  more  delegates  to  the  international 
meeting  if  it  should  be  held.  These  efforts  have  been  quite  without  success. 
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ilthough  a  large  number  of  responsible  groups,  including  various  divisions 
of  the  State  E>epartment,  have  been  approached. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  some  possibility  that  a  meeting  'will 
be  in  Lima  in  1948.  Should  the  Association  receive  an  invitation  to 
send  delegates  to  this  meeting,  it  is  believed  that  proper  action  with  regard 
to  attendance  can  be  taken  by  mail.  It  is  possible  that  communications  with 
respect  to  a  meeting  will  reach  the  secretary  of  the  Association  in  the  near 
fotnre. 

Contact  with  medical  historians  in  South  America  was  seriously  interrupted 
during  the  war,  and  the  intimate  relations  in  effect  prior  to  1942  have  not 
been  fully  restored.  A  number  of  the  leading  investigators  of  five  years  ago, 
including  Dr.  Juan  Ramon  Beltran  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  now  in  new  positions. 
In  general,  the  interruption  of  communications  and  the  new  responsibilities 
put  upon  historians  in  both  continents,  have  retarded  the  development  of 
projects  in  medical  history, 

A  noteworthy  exception  is  the  work  at  the  University  of  Guatemala.  Dr. 
Carlos  Martinez  Duran,  who  has  been  a  prolific  investigator  on  the  subject  of 
ancient  medicine  in  the  Americas,  has  continued  his  productive  efforts.  He 
has  sent  a  series  of  his  publications  in  the  Trimestral  Journal  of  the  Uni- 
venity  of  San  Carlos  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  Copies  of  these 
publications  are  submitted  herewith  to  the  Council  so  that  they  may  form  a 
first-hand  opinion  of  the  excellent  work  done  in  Guatemala. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  had  the  opportunity  recently  to  confer 
with  a  number  of  medical  historians  in  Venezuela,  who  are  active  in  studying 
pre-Colombian  ethnology.  Interesting  discoveries,  particularly  with  respect 
to  pre-Colombian  tuberculosis,  have  been  reported  by  Venezuelan  archeolc^sts. 

EawiN  H.  Ackexknecht 
Leon  Goldman 
Chevalier  Jackson 
Esmond  R.  Long,  chairman 

Dr.  Shryock  made  a  brief  report  for  the  Committee  on  Research  in 
American  Medicine. 

Miss  Genevieve  Miller  reported  progress  on  the  bibliography  of  medical 
history  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  will  be  published  this  year  in  the 
Transactions  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  [Cf.  pp.  573-617.] 

Dr.  Fulton  gave  a  short  report  of  a  new  committee  on  the  History  of 
Science  and  General  Education,  indicating  the  aims  of  this  committee  and 
intimating  a  more  complete  report  next  year. 

V.  REPORTS  OF  CONSTITUENT  SOCIETIES 

The  reports  of  eleven  Constituent  Societies  have  been  received  and  reports 
from  other  delegates  were  deferred  until  the  following  day  if  time  would 
permit. 
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The  American  Institute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy,  Madison,  IV is. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  (A.  I.  H.  P.)  has  progressed  satisfactorily.  A 
detailed  report  for  the  period  from  September  1,  1945  to  August  31,  1946  can 
be  obtained  at  request. 

Among  the  16  publications  of  the  Director,  partly  in  reprints  contributed 
to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  the  issuance  of  the  brochure  entitled  The 
Scope  of  Pharmacy  seems  especially  worthy  of  notice.  It  describes  an 
arranged  at  Madison,  Wis.  with  the  idea  to  intimate  the  various  fields  of 
human  endeavor  which  are  subject  to  the  history  of  pharmacy,  and  ofiFers  a 
list  of  the  books  exhibited  as  evidence  (See  Bull.  Hist.  Med.  IP:  568,  1946). 

The  publication  of  pharmaceutico-historical  pages  (pictures  with  explana¬ 
tory  legends  and  references  to  literature)  in  the  monthly.  The  American 
Pharmacist,  started  in  February  1941,  was  continued.  The  pictures  published 
were  reproductions  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  originals  (paintings 
and  engravings). 

The  Director  delivered  several  addresses,  of  which  the  following  three  may 
be  mentioned: 

1.  “  Carl  Wilhelm  Scheele  as  a  Biochemist."  Address  sponsored  by  the 
local  chapters  of  Sigma  Delta  Epsilon  and  Phi  Sigma  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  January  3,  1946; 

2.  “  The  Influence  of  the  Quaker-Pharmacists  on  Philadelphia  Institu¬ 
tions.”  Address  on  the  occasion  of  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy,  February  22,  1946.  (On  this  occasion  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  bestowed  upon  the  Director  of  the  A.  I. 

H.  P.); 

3.  “  How  Chemicals  Entered  the  Official  Pharmacopoeias,”  Address  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Art  and  Sciences,  April  12,  1946. 

The  connections  of  the  A.  I.  H.  P.  with  Latin  American  pharmaceutical 
historians  and  interested  individuals  and  groups  in  Europe  have  been  expanded 
considerably. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  1946  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association  at  Pittsburgh  joint  meetings  of  the  American  Institute 
of  the  History  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  were  held  on  August  28  and  29.  This 
first  endeavor  proved  successful.  At  the  session  of  August  28,  presided  over 
by  the  A.  I.  H.  P.,  the  following  speakers  dealt  with  the  topics  listed: 

“  The  American  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  Section  on  Historical 
Pharmacy  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association.” 

“  The  First  Five  Years  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy.” 


1.  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Uhl 
Madison,  Wis. 


2.  Dr.  George  Urdang 
Madison,  Wis. 
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3.  Mr.  Morris  Leikind 

Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Dr.  Ralph  Bienfang 

Norman,  Okla. 

5.  Dr.  J.  Hampton  Hoch, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 


■*  Pharmaceutical  History  in  the  Collections  of 
Libraries  in  the  Nation’s  Capitol.” 

”  The  History  of  Military  Pharmacy  in  the 
United  States  of  America — A  Prepress  Re¬ 
port.” 

“  An  English  Language  History  of  Pharmacy.” 


A  medical  Doctoral  thesis  on  the  Interrelationship  of  Pharmacy  and 
Medicine  was  prepared  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School 
(rf  the  University  of  Wisconsin  under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  the 

A.  I.  H.  P.  by  a  candidate  who,  before  studying  medicine,  had  obtained  his 

B.  S.  in  pharmacy  and  his  Ph.  D.  at  the  Wisconsin  University  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

George  Urdang 
Director 

The  Barlow  Society  for  the  History  of  Medicine 

The  Barlow  Society  held  only  two  meetings  during  the  year  1946-1947.  The 
6rst,  May  28,  1946,  commemorated  the  seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Association.  The  topic,  “  The  Los  Angeles  County 
Hospital  Fifty  Years  Ago  and  Now,”  was  discussed  by  two  speakers,  Doctor 
Raymond  G.  Taylor  and  Doctor  Phoebus  Berman.  Doctor  Taylor,  whose 
association  with  the  hospital  began  in  1896,  when  he  was  an  interne,  spoke 
reminiscently  of  the  hospital  as  a  small  institution  in  a  small  western  com¬ 
munity.  Doctor  Berman,  who  has  been  Medical  Director  since  1919,  brought 
the  story  of  the  County  Hospital  up  to  date.  The  speakers  had  interesting 
anecdotes  relating  not  only  to  the  hospital  and  its  place  in  the  community 
but  also  to  the  development  of  medicine  in  Southern  California.  If  this 
material  could  be  recorded  it  would  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
history  of  medicine  in  California.  The  speakers  have  this  material  recorded 
in  their  files  and  they  have  been  urged  to  make  it  available. 

The  George  Dock  Lecture  was  given  this  year  by  Doctor  John  F.  Fulton 
on  March  17,  1947.  Doctor  Fulton  spoke  on  “  Harvey  Cushing  and  His 
Library.”  The  pleasure  in  his  informative  presentation  was  heightened  by 
the  presence  of  Doctor  Dock  who,  in  Doctor  Fulton’s  words,  “  combines  the 
clinical  acumen  of  an  Osier,  the  scientific  approach  of  a  Theobald  Smith,  and 
the  broad  historical  outlook  of  a  William  Welch.”  Doctor  Fulton  made  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  continuing  interest  in  and  furtherance  of  the  humanities 
in  all  scientific  endeavors  and  suggested  that  the  study  of  the  history  of 
medicine  might  well  be  the  focal  point  in  such  a  correlation. 

The  interest  in  this  Dock  Lecture  was  great,  the  attendance  of  around 
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three  hundred,  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  meeting,  and  the  membership 
of  the  Society  has  increased  as  a  result. 

Officers  are  to  be  elected  at  the  June  meeting. 

Eowako  Maues,  M.  D. 

S’  ecretary-  T reasurer 

Boston  Medical  History  Club 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spector,  President 
James  F.  Ballard,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Five  regular  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  season,  beginning  widi 
December,  and  ending  in  April.  The  average  attendance  was  33.  The 
approximate  membership  at  the  present  time  is  100. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  meetings,  speakers  and  subjects: 

December  9,  1946.  “  Bibliography,  Past  and  Present.” 

Mr.  James  F.  Ballard,  Director,  Boston  Medical  Library, 
and  Honorary  Consultant  to  the  Army  Medical  Library. 
January  7,  1947.  ”  Medical  Experiences  in  New  Zealand  and  Chita.” 

Merrill  Moore,  M.  D. 

February  24,  1947.  “  Medical  Journey  to  Latin  America.” 

George  Kelemen,  M.  D. 

March  17,  1947.  ”  Medicine  at  the  Crossroads  Where  West  Meets  East” 

Paul  D.  White,  M.  D.,  physician,  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  and  clinical  professor.  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

April  14,  1947.  “  Letters  of  Edward  Jenner.” 

Genevieve  Miller,  associate  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  and  instructor.  Institute  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Mr.  Ballard  in  his  talk  considered  medical  bibliography  from  its  earliest 
inception  to  modem  times.  Dr.  Paul  D.  White  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  his  experiences  in  Czechoslovakia,  where  he  traveled  as  a  member  of  a 
medical  commission.  Likewise  the  talks  of  Dr.  Merrill  Moore  and  Dr.  George 
Kelemen  were  based  on  their  experiences  in  the  East  and  in  South  America. 
Miss  Genevieve  Miller  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  gave  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  letters  of 
Edward  Jenner,  based  on  the  Jacobs  collection  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uiu- 
versity.  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

James  F.  Ballard 
Secretary 
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Tht  Caducean  Society,  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

The  Caducean  Society  at  the  Creighton  University  has  recently  been 
reorganized  with  William  J.  Reals,  M.  D.,  as  Secretary.  The  Society  has 
been  reinstated  as  a  Constituent  Society  within  the  Association. 

The  Cordell  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  The  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  Md. 

From  a  letter  of  Dr.  John  C.  Krantz,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology: 
“The  Cordell  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of  this  institution  has 
remained  dormant  during  and  since  the  war.  It  has  been  my  plan  to  revive 
the  Society  and  I  hope  to  do  this  within  the  next  year.  Therefore  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  have  a  report  at  the  Cleveland  meeting.” 

The  History  of  Medicine  Society  of  Tulane  University 

The  History  of  Medicine  Society  of  Tulane  University  has  just  completed 
a  very  active  year,  during  which  it  carried  through  to  conclusion  its  prt^ram 
of  establishing  the  History  of  Medicine  Society  Library  Fund,  the  interest  of 
which  will  be  used  yearly  by  the  Library  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the 
field.  The  initial  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  set  up  by  contributions 
from  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  and  will  be  added  .to  yearly  by 
a  per  capita  tax  upon  the  membership  of  the  Society  and  by  drives  from 
time  to  time  to  augment  the  fund. 

The  closing  activity  of  the  year  was  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Society, 
which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  twenty  members  of  the  faculty  and 
student  body  and  their  guests.  The  speaker  on  that  occasion  was  Dr.  Marye 
Y.  Dabney,  of  Birmingham,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  address  upon  “  The 
Birth  of  Surgical  Anesthesia.” 

At  the  Banquet,  the  three  awards  of  the  Society  (the  Rudolph  Matas 
Award  for  the  best  paper  before  the  Society,  the  1.  1.  Lehmann  Award  for 
the  best  disctission  given  before  the  Society  and  the  B.  Bernard  Weinstein 
Award  for  original  contributions  to  History  of  Medicine)  were  presented 
respectively  to  Mr.  Jack  Grindle,  for  his  paper  on  “  Body  Snatching  ” ;  to  Mr. 
Lewis  Claypool,  for  his  paper  on  “  Arabic  Medicine  ” ;  and  to  Mr.  Robert 
Meiers,  for  his  paper  on  “  The  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Study  of 
Renal  FuiKtion.” 

At  the  Banquet,  the  oflScers  for  the  coming  year  were  introduced.  They 
include  Mr.  Alton  Ochsner,  Jr.,  President;  Mr.  William  Vildibill,  Vice- 
President;  Mr.  John  Terry,  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  Isadore  Yager,  Secretary. 

The  Lecture  Series  of  the  year  was  as  follows : 

“  Heinrich  Poll  ”  by  Dr.  Harold  Cummins 
“  Arabic  Contributions  to  Medicine  ”  by  Mr.  Lewis  Claypool 
“  History  of  Puerperal  Sepsis  ”  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Weinstein 
“  James  Marion  Sims  ”  by  Mr.  Hurst  Hatch 
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“  Body  Snatching  ”  by  Mr.  Jack  Grindle 
“  A  Few  Names  ”  by  Dr.  R.  V.  Platon 
“  Moses  Maimonides  ”  by  Isadore  Robbins 
“  Great  Plagues  of  History  ”  by  Mr.  John  Fort 
“  Noguchi  ”  by  Mr.  Robert  Hanan 

“  Development  of  Modem  Pharmacology  ”  by  Dr.  Ralph  Smith 
“  Abraham  Jacobi  ”  by  Mr.  Francis  Jaubert 
“  Mayan  Medicine  ”  by  Mr.  Philip  Krupp 

“  A  Great  American  Medical  Scientist — Dr.  Joseph  Goldberger  ”  by  Dr. 

Morris  Shaffer 

“  Bennett  Dowler  ”  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Mayerson 

“  The  History  of  the  Study  of  Renal  Function  ”  by  Mr.  Robert  Meiers 
“  Sir  Charles  Bell "  by  Mr.  Dan  Beatty 
“  Rudolph  Virchow  ”  by  Mr.  Edward  Carey 
The  Banquet  meeting,  which  was  discussed  above. 

The  Society  has  had  an  excellent  year  and  looks  forward  to  a  further 
successful  season  under  its  new  officers. 

B.  Bernard  Weinstein,  M.  D. 

Faculty  Adviser 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  last  academic  year  marked  a  reorientation  in  the  activities  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club.  It  was  felt  advisable  to  integrate  some 
of  the  activities  more  intensively  with  the  scientihc  and  clinical  work  being 
carried  on  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  Hospital  and  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  Consequently,  the  first  meeting  (Nov.  25,  1946) 
was  held  in  association  with  the  Society  of  Hygiene  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  was  devoted  to  epidemic  disease  in  historical  perspective. 
Influenza  was  chosen  as  a  concrete  example  to  prepare  the  general  discussion. 
Dr.  Alexander  D.  Langmuir  from  the  Department  of  Epidemiol(^  read  a 
paper  on  “  Epidemic  Influenza  in  Recent  Times,”  and  Dr.  Temkin  followed 
with  “  The  Historical  Approach  to  Epidemic  Influenza.”  The  very  lively 
debate  which  followed  indicated  that  an  activation  of  medical  history  in  this 
manner  might  be  fruitful. 

While  the  medical  history  club  primarily  has  a  medical  character,  it  must 
not  neglect  the  important  function  of  bridging  medicine  with  the  humanities 
and  other  sciences.  The  officers  of  the  club  therefore  realized  that  one  meeting 
at  least  should  always  be  devoted  to  a  subject  of  interest  to  a  wider  audience. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  year  (Jan.  7,  1947)  in  which  Miss  Jane  M.  Oppen- 
heimer  spoke  on  “  John  Hunter  and  the  Experimental  Method  ”  was  arranged 
from  this  point  of  view. 

The  further  plans  of  the  officers  of  the  club  for  the  last  year  were  changed 
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by  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Sigerist’s  resignation.  It  was  immediately  de¬ 
cided  to  make  this  meeting  an  occasion  for  a  valedictory  address  by  Dr. 
Sigcrist  who  had  served  the  club  for  so  many  years  as  secretary  or  president. 
Dr.  Sigerist  chose  the  subject  “  Medical  History  in  the  United  States :  Past- 
Prcscnt-Future,”  in  which  he  also  stressed  the  stimulating  role  played  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  in  earlier  years.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Hurd  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  on  May  14, 
1947,  and  the  large  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  club  gave  a  farewell  dinner  for  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Sigerist  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Welch  Medical  Library.  The 
speakers  foreseen  for  this  occasion  were  Drs.  Allen  W.  Freeman,  Alan  M. 
Chesney,  Owsei  Temkin,  Ernst  Feise,  Sanford  V.  Larkey  and  Lowell  J. 
Reed,  while  Dr.  George  Comer,  the  president  of  the  club,  served  as  toast¬ 
master.  The  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  with  a  reply  by  Dr.  Sigerist 
whose  departure  marks  the  end  of  another  phase  in  the  57  years  of  the  club 
that  owes  its  existence  to  Osier,  Welch,  Kelly,  and  the  men  inspired  by  them. 

O.  Temkin 
Secretary 

Indiana  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Indiana  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  held  only  one  meeting 
daring  1946,  but  still  maintains  an  interest  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  reception  room  of  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Kiser’s  oflBce, 
Hume  Mansur  Building,  Indianapolis,  on  November  1,  1946.  Dr.  Kiser 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Russo,  who  was 
absent  because  of  illness. 

This  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  theme  of  “  Public  Health  in  Indiana,”  and 
Dr.  Thurman  B.  Rice,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health  at  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine,  and  Editor  of  The  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the  former  Dr.  John  N.  Hurty,  father  of 
Indiana’s  public  health  legislation.  A  biography  of  Dr.  Hurty  has  been 
wTitten  by  Doctor  Rice,  titled  “  Hoosier  Health  Officer,”  and  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  series  of  chapters  in  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin. 
The  work  is  a  comprehensive  history  of  public  health  in  Indiana;  it  is  hoped 
that  it  can  be  published  in  book  form  as  a  permanent  record. 

Doctor  Rice  concluded  his  talk  with  the  statement  that  “  Dr.  Hurty  was 
the  most  useful  public  servant  Indiana  has  ever  had.” 

We  are  planning  to  hold  another  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  near 
future,  although  a  definite  date  has  not  yet  been  set, 

Nella  H,  Rokke 
S  ecretary- T reasurer 
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The  Innominate  Society,  Louisville,  Ky. 

During;  the  war,  effort  was  made  to  keep  meeting  at  regular  intervals. 
However,  due  to  the  small  number  remaining  and  the  pressure  of  their  work, 
apparently  the  traditional  type  of  papers  was  not  given.  With  the  return  of 
all  our  former  members  who  have  assumed  their  part  of  the  program,  we  ate 
now  operating  in  our  former  manner.  During  the  1946-47  meetings,  Dr. 
Swafford  Ackerly  read  a  paper  on  "  The  History  of  Evolution  of  Care  of  the 
Insane  ” ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Bell  read  a  paper  covering  the  historical  background  of 
the  development  of  atomic  energy ;  the  writer  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Life  of 
Michael  Servetus’;  and  Dr.  Harry  S.  Frazier  one  on  “The  History  of 
Poison.” 

John  T.  Bate,  M.  D. 
Secretary 

Medical  History  Club  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Oct  1946  “  History  of  Gastroenterology.”  D.  B.  Remsen. 

Nov.  1946  “  Biographical  Sketch — Dr.  Wm.  Henry  Johnson.”  John  A. 

Siegling. 

Dec.  1946  “  The  Recovery  of  Greek  and  Latin  Medical  Manuscripts 

during  the  Renaissance.”  Dallas  B.  Phemister. 

Jan.  1947  “  Russian  Medicine.”  Leon  Banov,  Jr. 

Feb.  1947  “  History  of  the  Obstetrical  Forceps.”  James  Wilson. 

March  1947  “  History  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association.”  J.  I. 

Waring. 

April  1947  “  Modem  History  of  Diabetes.”  Robert  Wilson,  Jr. 

May  1947  “  Early  Epidemiologists.”  Leon  Banov. 

J.  I.  Waring,  M.  D. 
Secretary 

Ohio  Committee  on  Medical  History  and  Archives 

The  Ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  Ohio  Committee  on  Medical  History  and 
Archives  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  12,  1947  at  the  Ohio  State  Archae¬ 
ological  and  Historical  Building  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Chairman  Jonathan  Forman,  M.  D.,  presided.  He  explained  that  the  papen 
presented  next  year  were  planned  to  cover  the  years  approximately  from 
1900  to  1947.  This  period  of  time  represents  a  departure  from  all  previous 
meetings  when  the  papers  were  devoted  to  the  early  years  of  medicine  in 
Ohio.  The  reason  for  this  departure,  he  explained,  was  due  to  the  recently 
published  six  volume  history  of  Ohio  in  which  medicine  received  considerable 
attention  in  the  early  years,  and  was  ignored  completely  in  the  modem  period. 
The  Committee  deemed  it  wise  to  get  the  modem  period  of  medicine  into  the 
record  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  following  papers  were  presented: 
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Section  I. 

1.  “  Doctor  Edward  Tiffin,’  by  Linden  F.  Edwards,  Ph.  D.,  Ohio  State 

University. 

2.  “  Notes  on  the  Early  Physicians  of  Montgomery  County,”  by  Curtis 

Ginn,  M.  D.,  Dayton. 

3.  “  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.,  the  Ecologist,”  by  Adolph  E.  Waller,  Ph.  D., 

Ohio  State  University. 

4.  “  Suggestions  for  Future  Investigation  in  Local  Medical  History,”  by 

Philip  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Minnesota. 

5.  “  Origin  of  Cleveland  Qinic,”  by  Howard  Dittrick,  M.  D.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Section  II. 

1.  “  The  First  Internships  in  Columbus — St.  Francis  Hospital,”  by  H.  M. 

Platter,  M.  D.,  Columbus. 

2.  “  The  Life  of  James  Fairchild  Baldwin,  M.  D.,”  by  George  M.  Curtis, 

M.  D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

3.  “  The  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,”  by  Jonathan  Forman,  M.  D.,  Ohio 

State  University. 

These  papers  will  appear  in  the  October-December  1947  issue  of  the 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly  as  they  have  for  the  past 
nine  years. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  remains  practically  as  it  was  in  the 
previous  year. 

Plans  are  underway  now  for  the  meeting  in  1948. 

Jonathan  Forman,  M.  D. 

Providence  Medical  History  Club,  Providence,  R.  /. 

The  Providence  Medical  History  Club  has  been  inactive  during  the  past 
year,  owing  to  the  aftermath  of  war  activities.  I  trust  the  meetings  will  be 
resumed  in  the  near  future,  and  that  a  year  from  now  a  more  satisfactory 
report  can  be  given  you. 

Roland  Hammond,  M.  D. 
VI.  NEW  BUSINESS 

Dr.  Lloyd  Larrick,  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Anesthesia  at  Christ 
Hospital,  Cincinnati,  was  proposed  for  membership  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Tucker, 
Jr.  Elected. 

Dr.  John  F.  Fulton  invited  the  Association  to  meet  in  New  Haven.  Action 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Col.  McNinch  described  problems  and  plans  in  recording  the  history  of 
World  War  II.  Many  branches  of  the  report  are  almost  ready  for  final 
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typing,  and  the  complete  clinical  history  of  the  war  will  probably  be  completed 
within  a  year. 

No  action  was  taken  regarding  the  seal  of  the  Association. 
Communications  were  received  from  the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Com¬ 
mand,  Veterans  Administration  and  Palestine  Society  for  Medical  History. 

Decision  as  to  the  next  place  for  Annual  Meeting  has  been  left  to  die 
Executive  Committee. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

RECEPTION  IN  CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  LIBRARY 

A  reception  was  held  at  4  p.  m.  in  the  members’  room  at  the  library  as 
guests  of  Trustees  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  Library.  Dr.  R.  M.  Stecher, 
Director  of  the  Library,  demonstrated  the  Marshall  Collection  of  berbals  and 
presented  members  with  copies  of  the  shelf  list  of  these  numbers,  prepared 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Fisch. 

t'  EVENING  SESSION:  SYMPOSIUM 

A  symposium  on  One  Hundred  Years  Ago  was  presented  by  Dr.  H.  E 
II  Sigerist  and  his  associates.  These  papers  will  be  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 

L;  the  History  of  Medicine.  [See  this  issue  pp.  462-511.] 
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the  business  session  of  the  twentieth 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

Monday,  May  26,  1947 

L  Members  stand  in  memory  of  those  who  have  died  since  last  meeting 
n.  Reports  (1)  President — Summary  of  Council  Meeting. 

(2)  Auditing  Committee, 
ni.  Elections  (?)  New  Editor. 

[V.  Award  of  Welch  Medal — Dr.  Galdston. 

The  program  for  the  second  day  was  carried  out  as  scheduled.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  business  session  in  the  afternoon  the  members  stood  while 
the  secretary  read  the  names  of  the  following  members  who  had  died  during 
the  past  year: 

Dr.  Ralph  Ellis,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Dr.  Randle  C.  Rosenberger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Hyde,  Akron,  O. 

Dr.  Leo  Wolfson,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Libman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Victor  Robinson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  president  gave  a  report  of  the  Council  Meeting  of  the  day  before. 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  Major  reported  that  the  Auditing  Committee  had  examined 
the  treasurer’s  books  and  found  them  in  excellent  condition. 

Dr.  Galdston  reported  as  to  the  Osier  Award.  The  essays  submitted  were : 

Miss  Honor  M.  Kidd,  3455  Stanley  Street,  Montreal  2,  Canada. 

“  Pioneer  Dr.  John  Sebastian  Helmcken.” 

Dr.  Howard  F.  Gloyne,  1310  N.  20th  Street,  Kansas  City  2,  Kan. 

“  Diseases  of  Famous  Musicians.” 

Dr.  Lewis  B.  Claypool,  Tulane  Univ.  of  Louisiana,  1430  Tulane  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

“  The  History  of  Bubonic  Plague.” 

Mr.  Sheldon  Cholst,  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine,  350  Henry  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“  The  Haitian  Myth  Disproven.” 

Mr.  Pascal  D.  Spino,  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  Bal¬ 
timore  1,  Md. 

“  Six  Physicians — Bachelors  of  Art.” 
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The  award  of  the  Medal  went  to  Miss  Honor  M.  Kidd. 


Dr.  Galdston  suggested  that  in  the  announcement  for  the  following  yean 
applicants  be  given  some  suggestion  of  what  is  expected  in  the  material 
and  how  it  should  be  presented. 

Proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Larkey.  The  proposed  paragraph  relating  to  corresponding  members  (present 
Section  V,  Article  25)  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Sigerist.  Dr.  Leake  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Leikind,  that  the  changes  with  the  exception  of  above  article 
25  be  adopted.  Carried. 

Because  of  the  delay  in  beginning  the  meeting  the  reports  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Societies  were  omitted. 

Dr.  E.  Ashworth  Underwood  was  presented  by  Dr.  John  Fulton.  Dr. 
Underwood  gave  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  various  relations  of  music  to 
medicine,  including  the  physiolc^c  effect  in  musical  sounds  on  the  pulse  and 
other  functions  of  the  body.  He  also  cited  physicians  who  had  made  note¬ 
worthy  contributions  to  medicine  but  had  not  been  previously  recognized. 

It  was  evident  that  Dr.  Underwood  had  spent  much  time  and  effort  in  tins 
scholarly  piece  of  research. 

All  the  speakers  were  enthusiastic  in  presenting  their  material  and  the 
audience  was  equally  appreciative  of  the  care  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the 
papers. 

The  banquet  was  held  in  Wade  Park  Manor  and  there  were  83  in  attend¬ 
ance.  An  innovation  not  announced  on  the  program  was  the  presentation  of 
two  musical  numbers  by  Brahms,  one  dedicated  to  Billroth  and  the  other  to 
Engelman.  The  string  quartet  was  made  up  of  two  Cleveland  physicians.  Dr. 
Jerome  Gross  and  Dr.  Erik  von  Baeyer,  supplemented  by  two  members  of 
the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra.  As  a  continuation  of  the  theme  of  the 
Garrison  lecturer  the  music  was  enthusiastically  received.  Dr.  Chauncey  D. 
Leake  paid  a  gracious  tribute  to  Dr.  Sigerist  upon  his  retirement  to  which 
Dr.  Sigerist  responded  briefly.  Dr.  Fulton,  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  gave 
an  intimate  account  of  the  friendship  that  existed  between  Harvey  Cushing 
and  Arnold  Klebs,  as  revealed  in  their  correspondence. 

Howard  Dittrick 
Secretary 

COMMENT  ON  THE  CLEVELAND  MEETING 

A  striking  feature  of  this  annual  meeting  was  the  wide  spread  of  territory 
represented  in  registration  of  members.  They  came  from  Massachusetts  (3), 
Connecticut  (2),  New  York  (11),  New  Jersey  (2),  Pennsylvania  (6), 
Maryland  (7),  District  of  Columbia  (3),  Virginia  (2),  North  Carolina  (2), 
West  Virginia  (1),  Ohio  (14),  Illinois  (1),  Michigan  (3),  Wisconsin  (4), 
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Minnesota  (2),  Alabama  (2),  Tennessee  (1),  Missouri  (2),  Texas  (1), 
Oklahoma  (1),  Kansas  (3),  California  (5),  Oregon  (1). 

In  talking  over  the  question  of  meeting  places  with  some  members  of  the 
£xeciitive  Committee  who  came  to  the  Cleveland  meeting,  two  opinions  were 
prevalent.  The  first  thought  was  that  when  the  Association  met  in  the  East 
centers  should  be  selected  where  historic  material  could  be  displayed  and 
medical  shrines  visited,  cities  such  as  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  Richmond  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West,  Louisville  or  Cincinnati, 
Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Madison,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  or  New  Orleans.  The  second  opinion  was  that  we  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  ask  physicians  in  the  region  where  the  meeting  is  held  to  present 
papers.  This  would  extend  the  influence  of  the  Association  over  a  broader 
area  of  the  country. 

Daring  the  past  two  years  the  programs  have  not  reached  the  members 
sufficiently  long  enough  before  the  meeting  to  stimulate  attendance.  If  this 
if  to  be  done  the  program  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  two  months 
before  the  meeting.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  Program  Committee 
to  begin  their  planning  soon  after  the  annual  meeting. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  appreciated  the  presence  of  many  members 
of  the  Medical  Library  Association  at  the  banquet  meeting.  Upon  further 
inquiry  it  was  learned  that  these  members  were  not  aware  that  they  were 
wdcome  to  attend.  Furthermore,  we  were  assured  if  our  meetii^  could  be 
umoonced  earlier  to  this  group  many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  come  and 
doubtless  many  would  take  out  memberships.  In  discussing  this  matter  with 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Library  Association  it  was  intimated  that 
the  Bulletin  of  that  organization  would  be  glad  to  carry  such  a  message. 

With  this  in  mind  it  might  be  wise  to  repeat  our  arrangement  of  this  year 
and  schedule  the  meetings  of  the  two  associations  consecutively.  The  Library 
Association  meeting  will  be  held  in  May,  1948,  at  Philadelphia  following  the 
third  World  Congress  of  the  International  Federation  of  Library  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  American  Medical  Association  meets  in  Chicago  June  21-25. 


THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  MEDICINE  DURING  THE  ACADEMIC 
YEAR  1946-1947 

A  Report  Presented  by 

HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 
Director  of  the  Institute 

It  is  not  without  melancholy  feelings  that  I  am  writing  this  last 
annual  report.  For  many  years  now  I  have  been  reporting  regularly 
about  the  activities  first  of  the  Leipzig  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  then  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute.  The  reports  were 
sometimes  very  detailed,  sometimes  mere  statistical  summaries,  but 
I  always  endeavored  to  be  honest,  reporting  not  only  the  achieve¬ 
ments  but  also  the  failures. 

All  my  life  I  have  worked  planfully,  drawing  up  during  the 
summer  vacation  a  detailed  plan  for  my  own  work  and  that  of  the 
department.  And  when  the  academic  year  was  over  the  balance  was 
made,  and  when  parts  of  the  plan  had  not  been  fulfilled  I  inquired 
carefully  into  the  causes  of  the  failures  so  as  to  learn  how  to  avoid 
them  in  the  future. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  wholesome  for  the  director  of  an  institute 
to  impose  upon  himself  the  duty  to  write  annual  reports.  Time  flies, 
an  academic  year  is  over  all  too  soon,  and  it  happens  often  enough 
that  the  result  of  a  whole  year’s  work  is  very  meagre.  But  we  should 
at  least  be  aware  of  it  and  know  what  happened. 

The  periodic  assessment  of  a  department’s  work,  moreover,  has 
the  advantage  that  it  helps  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  deadly- 
routine.  It  is  so  easy  to  develop  a  routine  which  in  the  beginning 
may  be  a  very  good  one,  but  then  deteriorates  rapidly  because  it 
means  repetition,  giving  the  same  courses,  making  the  same  kind  of 
exhibits,  holding  the  same  type  of  meetings,  a  routine  that  per¬ 
petuates  itself  through  its  own  momentum  and  becomes  sterile  very 
rapidly.  A  department  must  never  be  satisfied  with  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  but  must  endeavor  to  improve  its  activities  all  the  time  and 
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I  to  develop  new  features  and  new  programs  every  year.  Otherwise 
it  is  bound  to  become  static,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Every  university  carries  a  number  of  departments  that  are  mere 
corpses. 

The  activities  of  a  university  department  are  manifold,  but  they  all 
tend  to  the  same  end,  the  promotion  of  research  and  teaching  in  the 
given  field.  A  department  has  to  buy  books,  photostats,  pictures, 
objects;  it  must  catalogue,  classify,  exhibit,  administer  them;  the 
members  of  the  staff  are  active  in  endless  committees,  do  editorial 
work,  may  be  engaged  in  field  work,  in  advising  governments  and 
possibly  in  many  other  tasks,  but  all  these  activities  ultimately  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  department’s  researches  and  find  expression  in 
books  and  papers ;  and  they  are  all  reflected  in  the  department’s  in¬ 
struction  of  students, — undergraduate,  graduate,  and  post-graduate. 
The  greatest  mistake  a  department  could  make  would  be  to  over¬ 
emphasize  these  auxiliary  aspects  of  its  work.  Collections  must  be 
administered  conscientiously  and  must  be  developed  planfully,  to  be 
sure,  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  but  it  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  Collections  are  tools  which  become  significant  only  when  they 
are  used  for  research  and  teaching. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  becomes  apparent  that  success  or 
failure  of  a  department’s  work  is  to  be  judged  primarily  from  the 
results  of  its  researches  and  of  its  instruction.  To  begin  with  the 
latter,  we  find  that  it  is  not  easy  to  assess  the  value  of  a  department’s 
educational  program,  or  rather  that  it  takes  a  number  of  years  before 
results  become  apparent.  We  know  today  what  the  instruction  had 
meant  to  students  and  staff  members  of  the  departments  of  Osier, 
Welch  or  Halsted,  because  many  of  these  students  have  become  bril¬ 
liant  doctors,  researchers  and  academic  teachers  and  have  testified 
to  what  their  professors  had  meant  to  them.  When  A.  Grotjahn 
founded  his  Seminary  of  Social  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
many  were  skeptical  and  wondered  whether  such  a  department  was 
justified.  Today  the  former  students  of  this  seminary  are  scattered 
all  over  the  world  and  are  pioneers  in  social  medicine,  acting  as  fer¬ 
ments  in  every  country.  And  so  we  know  now  that  the  educational 
activity  of  this  department  was  extraordinarily  successful. 

In  the  case  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medi- 
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cine  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  a  number  of  years  before  we  can  assess 
the  value  of  its  teaching  program,  but  I  can  say  in  all  honesty  that 
no  effort  was  spared  to  make  it  stimulating  and  attractive,  and  that 
the  response  we  found  was  very  gratifying. 

It  is  much  easier  to  determine  the  value  of  a  department’s  re¬ 
searches  because  they  find  expression  in  literature, — in  books  and 
pamphlets  and  papers  which  are  easily  accessible.  We  plan  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  one  of  the  next  numbers  of  this  Bulletin  a  bibliography  of 
the  publications  of  the  Institute  from  1929  to  1947.  This  will  show 
better  than  a  report  could  do  what  the  department  has  achieved. 

Looking  over  the  reports  of  previous  years  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
the  Institute  was  always  active.  It  was  never  a  dead  weight  on  the 
University.  There  were  good  years  when  everything  was  thriving, 
and  there  were  also  lean  years  when  activities  were  curtailed  for 
some  reason  or  other,  usually  for  lack  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  But 
the  department  was  always  active.  I  shall  discuss  in  some  other 
connection  what  we  tried  to  accomplish  in  research  as  well  as  in 
teaching. 

The  past  year  was  obviously  affected  by  the  impending  changes  in 
personnel.  I  presented  my  resignation  in  January  1947  when  I  had 
come  to  the  sad  but  inescapable  conclusion  that  I  would  never  be  able 
to  carry  out  my  researches  if  I  remained  in  charge  of  the  Institute. 
It  is  tragic  and  somewhat  paradoxical  that  he  who  builds  up  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  just  the  kind  of  research  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life, 
cannot  use  it  himself  but  must  leave  and  do  his  work  under  primitive 
circtunstances,  because  under  present  conditions  the  directorship  of 
an  active  Institute  is  so  absorbing  that  it  does  not  allow  the  time 
and  leisure  required  for  creative  work.  This  is  a  fact  that  must  be 
accepted,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  universities  will  be  able  to  change 
their  policies.  I  visualize  that  in  the  future  young  people  will  receive 
their  training  in  universities  and  will  then  carry  out  their  research 
in  industry,  in  government  positions,  in  special  research  institutions 
that  will  be  created  in  increasing  number  if  the  universities  fall  down, 
just  as  academies  were  founded  in  the  17th  century  when  the  uni¬ 
versities  were  unable  to  give  a  place  to  the  new  science. 

Before  the  year  was  over,  another  member  of  the  Institute  pre¬ 
sented  his  resignation.  Dr.  Ludwig  Edelstein,  who  had  accepted  a 
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(lair  at  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle.  His  loss  to  the 
Institute  will  be  irreparable,  because  he  is  among  philologists  today 
easily  the  outstanding  expert  in  the  field  of  ancient  science  and  medi¬ 
cine,  particularly  in  their  relation  to  philosophy  and  religion.  A 
philosopher  himself,  a  staunch  defender  and  exponent  of  humanism, 
he  is  an  inspiring  teacher  who  had  a  very  loyal  student  following  at 
Hopkins.  During  the  years  of  the  war  when  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  instruction  in  philosophy,  he  gave  courses  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  philosophy  taught  in  the 
Philosophical  Faculty,  and  he  has  given  much  appreciated  courses  in 
philosophy  to  medical  students  ever  since. 

His  highly  original  study  on  the  Hippocratic  Oath  created  quite  a 
stir,  and  his  and  his  wife’s  recently  published  monumental  book  on 
Asclepius  has  been  very  favorably  received  on  both  continents.  Their 
new  and  daring  interpretation  of  the  healing  god  is  being  accepted 
by  the  leading  historians  of  religion.  Dr.  Edelstein  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  imaginative  classical  scholars  of  our  time,  and  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Institute  in  1934  it  was  understood  that  he 
would  not  remain  indefinitely.  He  obviously  has  no  future  in  a 
medical  school.  His  place  is  in  a  department  of  classics,  where  he 
will  be  able  to  unfold  all  his  talents  and  where  he  has  a  mission  to 
carry.  The  trend  in  American  classics  today  is  towards  archeology, 
epigraphy,  history,  but  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  have  humanists 
with  a  broad  philosophic  outlook  and  with  an  understanding  of  sci¬ 
ence.  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  Seattle  in  a  progressive  university 
which  in  various  fields  has  shown  much  imagination  and  has  de¬ 
veloped  great  initiative.  Dr.  Edelstein  will  find  a  highly  appreciative 
audience  and  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  scholarly  endeavors.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  his  studies  on  Posidonius,  to  the  history  of 
science  and  learning  in  antiquity,  and  other  books  that  he  is  prepar¬ 
ing.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
offered  the  chair  at  Seattle,  he  was  granted  a  fellowship  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  in  Athens,  which  shows  in  what  high  esteem  he  is  held 
by  his  colleagues. 

Although  anticipating  slightly,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  here  to 
another  member  of  the  Institute  who  will  be  leaving  it  at  the  end  of 
August  1947,  Mrs.  Douglas  Boston,  formerly  Miss  Hope  Trebing, 
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who  for  thirteen  of  my  fifteen  years  at  Hopkins  was  my  secretary. 
Whoever  came  to  see  me  will  remember  her,  because  he  was  received 
with  a  big  smile  and  because  he  found  her  helpful  as  nobody  else 
could  be.  When  hotel  rooms  were  unavailable  anywhere  in  Balti¬ 
more,  she  still  managed  to  find  one.  When  Pullman  cars  were  sold 
out,  she  still  was  able  to  obtain  a  reservation.  And  through  her  a 
stranger  could  get  an  appointment  with  the  most  prima  donna  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Medical  School.  What  her  services  have  meant  to  me 
I  have  no  words  to  express.  She  guarded  my  door  and  protected  me 
against  too  aggressive  visitors  without  ever  giving  offence.  She 
knew  the  first  name  of  all  the  persons  whose  first  name  I  should  have 
remembered  and  could  in  no  time  find  a  letter  received  years  ago 
from  somebody  whose  name  I  had  forgotten.  She  kept  my  vast 
correspondence  going  and  kept  track  of  Institute  finances.  During 
my  many  trips  in  foreign  countries  she  decided  which  letters  I  had 
to  see  and  paid  my  personal  bills.  Whenever  I  knew  her  to  be  in 
Baltimore  I  was  sure  that  I  could  stay  away  without  having  to 
worry.  When  I  was  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  she  as  secretary  to  the  Secretary  kept  the  files 
of  the  Association  in  order,  prepared  membership  lists,  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Atlantic  City  meetings.  A  woman  of  such  executive 
ability  could  have  had  jobs  with  many  times  the  salary  that  the 
University  was  paying  her,  and  indeed  she  had  offers  every  year, 
but  her  loyalty  kept  her  in  the  job,  and  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
to  her  for  the  competent  assistance  she  has  given  me  during  these 
many  years. 

There  will  be  great  changes  in  the  Institute  or  rather,  a  new  Direc¬ 
tor  will  make  it  a  new  and  perhaps  much  better  Institute.  The  tools 
and  equipment  are  there,  and  fresh  blood  is  always  desirable  in  an 
institution.  I  think  the  Institute  in  the  short  18  years  of  its  existence 
has  demonstrated  its  vitality  and  the  part  it  can  play  in  research  and 
teaching.  But  the  possibilities  are  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  its 
field  of  action  could  be  extended  quite  considerably.  And  now  I 
wish  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  past  year’s  activities. 
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L  STAFF,  GRADUATE  AND  POST-GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Henry  E.  Sigerist,  M.  D.,  D.  Litt.,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  h.  c.,  William 
H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

OwsEi  Temkin,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine. 

Ludwig  Edelstein,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Medicine. 

Genevieve  Miller,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of 
Medicine. 

Sanford  V.  Larkey,  M.  A.  (Oxon.),  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  the 
History  of  Medicine. 

Edward  H.  Hume,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Medicine. 

Mrs.  Ilza  Veith  who  for  the  past  few  years  had  been  working 
at  the  Institute  as  a  graduate  student  under  various  fellowships  com¬ 
pleted  her  dissertation  entitled,  Huang  Ti  Nei  Ching  Su  Wen,  “  The 
Yellow  Emperor’s  Classic  on  Internal  Medicine,”  and  after  having 
passed  her  examination  before  the  Board  of  University  Studies  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  May  29,  1947,  was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  This  was  the  first  doctor’s  degree  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Veith  has  since  accepted  a  position  at 
the  Library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  a  specialist  on 
Chinese  and  Russian  collections  and  as  Consultant  to  the  Army 
Medical  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Isabella  H.  Perry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  at  the 
University  of  California,  spent  part  of  a  sabbatical  year  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  working  on  Vincent  van  Gogh’s  illness.  Her  very  interesting 
study  was  published  in  this  Bulletin,  1947,  21 :  146-172. 

II.  PUBLICATIONS 

The  publication  program  of  an  historical  institute  is  probably  one 
of  its  most  important  features.  Research  is  wasted  if  the  results  are 
not  made  known  in  publications,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  appoint 
young  scholars  to  the  staff  if  we  were  not  prepared  and  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  work.  An  institute,  moreover,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
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the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country  has  obligations  toward  the 
nation.  This  is  why  this  Bulletin,  which  was  launched  as  a  house 
organ  of  the  Institute,  was  made  available  to  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  I  do  not  remember  how  many 
journals  were  founded  by  departments  of  the  University  since  1876, 
but  their  munber  must  be  quite  considerable,  and  many  of  them  be¬ 
came  the  leading  periodicals  of  their  helds,  serving  not  only  the 
department  but  the  entire  nation. 

It  is  my  great  sorrow  that  I  am  leaving  the  Institute  without 
having  been  able  to  publish  the  manuscripts  of  three  important  books 
which  originated  in  the  department,  and  I  feel  that  I  owe  an  apology 
to  their  authors.  The  books  are : 

1.  An  English  translation  of  the  Gynaecology  of  Soranus,  pre¬ 
pared  in  many  years’  work  through  the  joint  efforts  of  two  members 
of  the  Institute  (Dr.  Temkin  and  Dr.  Edelstein)  and  two  members 
of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  (Dr.  Eastman  and  Dr.  Guttmacher), 
the  first  English  translation  of  this  important  text. 

2.  A  collection  of  the  Fragments  of  Praxagoras  of  Cos,  one  of  the 
most  famous  followers  of  Hippocrates,  with  English  translation  and 
commentary,  prepared  by  Dr.  Fritz  Steckerl. 

3.  A  new  edition  of  Caelius  Aurelianus,  De  morbis  acutis  et 
chronicis,  with  English  translation  and  commentary,  prepared  by 
Dr.  I.  E.  Drabkin,  who  for  two  years  was  Carnegie  Fellow  in  the 
History  of  Graeco-Roman  Science  at  the  Institute  and  completed  the 
work  under  a  Guggenheim  fellowship.  The  book,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  for  our  knowledge  of  the  methodist  school,  was  never  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  modem  language,  and  the  last  edition  of  the  Latin  text 
was  printed  in  the  18th  century.  Due  to  the  lack  of  manuscripts, 
the  preparation  of  the  edition  presented  great  difficulties,  but  in  spite 
of  them  Dr.  Drabkin  was  able  to  improve  the  text  quite  considerably, 
and  his  translation  will  make  the  book  available  to  students  of  medi¬ 
cal  history  who  had  no  access  to  it  in  the  past. 

All  three  manuscripts  are  ready  for  the  press,  but  since  we  operated 
this  year  on  a  considerably  reduced  budget — the  lowest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Institute — it  was  impossible  to  publish  them  from  regular 
funds.  It  would  have  been  my  duty  to  find  the  money  outside  the 
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Institute,  but  since  the  amount  involved  was  quite  considerable,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  the  Caelius  Aurelianus,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  obtain  the  entire  sum  from  one  source,  and  I  would 
have  had  to  scratch  it  together  in  bits  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
This,  however,  would  have  cost  an  amount  of  time  and  energy  that 
I  simply  did  not  have. 

There  was  another  delaying  complication.  All  three  books  deal 
with  ancient  medical  texts,  and  we  felt  for  a  while  that  the  best 
place  for  these  books  would  be  the  Loeh  Classical  Library.  Negotia¬ 
tions  conducted  several  years  ago  by  Dr.  Edelstein  and  myself  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Library  unfortunately  came  to  no  results.  Then 
I  heard  that  Dr.  Charles  Singer  in  England  and  the  Wellcome  His¬ 
torical  Medical  Museum  were  considering  the  possibility  of  launching 
a  series  of  ancient  classics  of  medicine.  Dr.  Singer,  Dr.  Underwood 
and  I  met  in  Switzerland  last  autumn  and  discussed  the  possibility 
of  joining  forces  in  publishing  and  editing  such  a  series.  But  no  final 
steps  had  been  taken  by  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  and  I  apologize 
to  my  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  this  unfinished  business. 

Another  publication  matter  required  immediate  action,  and  much 
as  I  disliked  the  idea  of  making  any  changes  at  the  moment  when  I 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  Institute,  yet  action  could  not  be  deferred. 
It  concerned  the  pillar  of  our  publication  program,  the  Bulletin  of 
the  History  of  Medicine.  The  changes  have  been  explained  in  detail 
in  the  Preface  to  Volume  XXI  (1947,  pp.  1-4).  Basically,  they 
amounted  to  a  reduction  in  size  of  the  journal  forced  upon  us  by  the 
steadily  increasing  cost  of  production.  Instead  of  10  numbers  we 
shall  publish  6  every  year,  two  of  which  will  contain  the  T ransactions 
of  the  Association.  We  estimate  that  this  will  reduce  the  annual 
deficit  by  about  $1,500,  and  it  will  also  simplify  the  editors’  work 
which  during  the  past  year  had  to  be  carried  out  without  secretarial 
help.  The  change  really  is  a  minor  one.  The  Bulletin  will  continue 
to  be  published  along  very  much  the  same  line  as  in  the  past,  and 
since  we  have  less  space  available  we  can  afford  to  be  stricter  in  the 
acceptance  of  manuscripts. 

A.  Publications  of  the  Institute. 

Volume  XX  and  the  first  two  numbers  of  Volume  XXI  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  were  published  during  the  year. 
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Still  with  considerable  delays.  The  Index  to  Volumes  I-XX  is  in 
preparation. 

Two  Supplements  were  issued  during  the  year : 

James  Eckman,  Jerome  Cardan.  [Supplements  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  No.  7.]  1946.  120  pp. 

W.  H.  S.  Jones,  Philosophy  and  Medicine  in  Ancient  Greece,  with  an 
edition  of  Ilcpt  irjrpucrfi.  [Supplements  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 

History  of  Medicine,  No.  8.]  1946.  100  pp. 

In  the  Series,  The  Hideyo  Noguchi  Lectures,  Voliune  V  was 
published : 

J.  M.  D.  Olmsted,  Charles-Edouard  Brown-Sequard,  a  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  neurologist  and  endocrinologist.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1946,  253  pp.,  2  pi. 

Volume  VI  is  in  page  proofs.  It  contains  the  lectures  on  Hindu 
Medicine  that  Professor  Heinrich  Zimmer  gave  at  the  Institute  in 
November  1940.  The  manuscript  was  not  quite  ready  for  the  press 
when  Professor  Zimmer  suddenly  died.  It  has  now  been  edited  by 
Dr.  Edelstein,  who  also  contributed  an  introduction. 

In  the  Series,  Terts  and  Documents,  the  next  volume  will  be  the 
Catalogue  of  Medals  of  the  Henry  Barton  Jacobs  Collection  prepared 
by  Dr.  Sarah  Freeman,  Curator  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University. 
Well  illustrated,  describing  over  1000  medals  that  deal  with  medi¬ 
cine  and  science,  the  catalogue  will  undoubtedly  become  the  leading 
reference  book  on  the  subject.  I  saw  the  finished  manuscript  before 
I  left,  and  Dr.  Freeman  may  be  congratulated  on  a  splendid  piece 
of  work. 

B.  Publications  by  Members  and  Students  of  the  Institute. 

Ludwig  Edelstein 

The  Role  of  Eryximachus  in  Plato’s  Symposium.  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  1945,  76:85-103. 

William  Osier’s  Philosophy.  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1946,  20:270-293. 

Review  of:  William  F.  Petersen.  Hippocratic  Wisdom.  A  Modem 
Appreciation  of  Ancient  Scientific  Achievement.  Bull.  Hist.  Med., 
1946,  20:475-482. 
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Genevieve  Miller 

Medical  Apprenticeship  in  the  American  Colonies.  Ciba  Symposia, 
January,  1947,  8:502-510. 

European  Influences  in  Colonial  Medicine.  Ibid.,  January,  1947,  8:511- 
521. 

Medical  Schools  in  the  Colonies.  Ibid.,  January,  1947,  8:  522-532. 
Isabella  H.  Perry 

Vincent  van  Gogh’s  Illness,  a  Case  Record.  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1947, 
21 : 146-172. 

Henry  E.  Sigerist 

Civilizacidn  y  Enfermedad.  Version  espanola  de  Ram6n  Aguirre  Davila. 

M^ico:  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica,  1946,  8°,  287  pp.,  52  ill. 

A  Fifteenth  Century  Surgeon:  Hieronymus  Brunschwig  and  his  Work. 

New  York:  Ben  Abramson  Publisher,  1946,  4°,  48  pp.,  8  ill. 

The  Place  of  the  Physician  in  Modem  Society.  Proc.,  Am.  Phil.  Soc., 
September,  1946,  90 : 275-279. 

Public  Health  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In:  New  Worlds  in  Medicine,  ed.  by 
Harold  Ward.  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  1946,  pp. 
669-684. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  during  the 
Academic  Year  1945-1946.  A  Report.  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  July,  1946, 
20:379-385. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism  in  Medicine.  BuU.  Hist.  Med.,  1947, 
21 : 5-16. 

Surgery  before  Anesthesia.  Bull.  School  Med.  Univ.  Maryland,  1947, 
31:  116-119. 

Medicine  and  Health.  In :  U.  S.  S.  R.,  A  Concise  Handbook,  ed.  by 
Ernest  J.  Simmons.  Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1947,  pp. 
312-319. 

The  Organization  of  Soviet  Medicine.  In:  Understanding  the  Russians, 
a  Study  of  Soviet  Life  and  Culture,  ed.  by  Bernhard  J.  Stem  and 
Samuel  Smith.  New  York:  Barnes  and  Noble,  1947,  pp.  113-122. 

OwsEi  Teukin 

Materialism  in  French  and  German  Physiology  of  the  Early  Nineteenth 
Century.  BuU.  Hist.  Med.,  1946,  20:  322-327. 

Gall  and  the  Phrenological  Movement.  Ibid.,  1947,  21 : 275-321. 
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III.  COURSES 

Introductory  and  General  Courses 

1.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Sigerist.  First  quarter. 

Tu.,  Th.,  4-5. 

2.  A  Survey  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Medicine.  Dr.  Edelstein.  Third 

quarter.  M.,  5-6. 

3.  Introduction  to  the  Sociology  and  Economics  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Sigerist. 

Third  and  fourth  quarters.  Tu.,  5-6. 

4.  Main  Currents  of  Philosophical  Thought.  Dr.  Edelstein.  First,  second 

and  third  quarters.  F.,  5-6.  « 

5.  Use  of  the  Library.  Dr.  Larkey.  First  quarter.  Four  lectures  and 

demonstrations. 

6.  Greek  and  Latin  Terminolc^  in  Modern  Medicine.  Dr.  Edelstein. 

First  quarter.  Four  lectures. 

Seminar  in  the  History  of  Medicine 

7.  Methods  of  Medical  History.  Dr.  Temkin.  Second  quarter.  W.,  5-6. 

8.  Medicine  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  Dr.  Sigerist.  Second 

quarter.  Tu.,  5-6. 

9.  Outlines  of  the  Development  of  Public  Health  in  the  United  States.  Miss 

Miller.  Second  quarter. '  M.,  5-6. 

10.  Physiology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Dr.  Temkin.  Third  quarter. 

Th.,  5-6. 

Seminar  in  the  Sociology  of  Medicine 

11.  Medical  Service  Plans  and  the  Administration  of  Medical  Care.  Dr. 

Sigerist.  Second  quarter.  M.,  7-9  P.  M. 

12.  Problems  of  the  Sociology  and  Economics  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Sigerist. 

Third  and  fourth  quarters.  M.,  7-9  P.  M. 

Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Medicine 

13.  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy’s  “  Revolt  against  Dualism.”  Dr.  Edelstein.  Fourth 

quarter.  F.,  5-6. 

14.  In  the  course  Classics  of  Thought,  given  in  the  first  quarter  at  Home- 

wood  for  students  of  the  language  group,  Dr.  Edelstein  discussed 
Plato’s  Republic  and  Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics. 

15.  Arranged  and  presided  over  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume  three  seminars 

on  Chinese  Medicine  were  given  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Hou,  of  Cheeloo  Univer¬ 
sity,  College  of  Medicine,  Tsinan,  Shantung,  on  April  28,  April  30 
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and  May  1,  1947.  Subjects  discussed  were  the  History  of  Syphilis, 
Smallpox  and  Diabetes  in  China.  Dr.  Hou’s  scholarly  presentations 
were  received  with  keen  interest  and  will  be  published  in  this  Bulletin. 


IV.  LECTURES 

The  following  lectures  were  given  by  members  of  the  Institute  out¬ 
side  the  regular  courses : 


Ludwig  Edelstein 
November  4,  1946 


November  26,  1946 
January  11,  1947 

May  23,  1947 

May  25,  1947 

SANroRO  V.  Laskey 
March  11,  1947 

April  22,  1947 
May  25,  1947 

Genevieve  Miller 
April  14,  1947 

May  25,  1947 


Platonism. 

Language  Group  Journal  Club,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Homewood,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  Historiography  of  Posidonius. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 
Wielands  “  Abderiten”  und  der  deutsche  Hu- 
manismus. 

Goethe  Society  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Humanism,  Past  and  Present. 

Tudor  and  Stuart  Club,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Homewood,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Medical  Historiography  in  1847. 

American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Postwar  Thoughts  on  Medical  History  and  Libraries. 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration,  New  York,  New  York. 

Medical  History  of  World  War  II. 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Medicine  in  1847 ;  Great  Britain. 

American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Letters  of  Edward  Jenner. 

Boston  Medical  History  Club,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Medicine  in  1847:  The  United  States. 

American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Henry  E.  Sigerist 

September  8,  1946  Der  Genfer  Arzt  Jean  de  Carro,  Dokumente  zu  seiner 
Biographie. 

Annual  Convention  of  Schweizerische  Gesellschait 
fur  Geschichte  der  Medizin  und  der  Naturwissen- 
schaiten,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

September  11,  1946  Neuere  Entwicklungen  in  der  dretlichen  Versorgnng 
der  V ereinigten  Stouten. 

Vereinig^ng  praktischer  Aerzte  von  Zurich  und 
Umgebung,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

September  13,  1946  Die  amerikanischen  Universitdten  rudhrend  des  Krie- 
ges  und  nachher. 

Institut  fur  Auslandsforschung,  Zurich,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

October  16,  1946  Surgery  before  Anesthesia. 

University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Medicine,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland. 

November  10,  1946  Science  and  History. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  New  York,  New 
York. 

December  3,  1946  The  Rise  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

December  12,  1946  Nationalism  and  Internationalism  in  Medicine. 

Welch  Chapter,  Association  of  Internes  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Students,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

February  6,  1947  The  Importance  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  a  Liberal 
Education. 

Connecticut  College,  New  London,  Cormecticut 

March  19,  1947  From  Bismarck  to  Beveridge. 

Institute  on  Social  Medicine.  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  Centennial  Celebration,  New  York, 
New  York. 

May  14,  1947  Medical  History  in  the  United  States,  Past- 

Present — Future.  A  Valedictory  Address. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland. 

May  25,  1947  The  World  in  1847. 

American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
Geveland,  Ohio. 

OwsEi  Temkin 

October  16,  1946  The  History  of  Anaesthesia. 

The  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Medicine. 
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November  25,  1946  The  Historical  Approach  to  Epidemic  Influenza 

Joint  Meeting  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  His¬ 
tory  Club  and  the  Society  of  Hygiene  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
December  13,  1946  Research  before  Hughlings  Jackson. 

Association  for  Research  in  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease,  New  York,  New  York. 

February  10, 

12,  14,  1947  Three  illustrated  lectures  on  the  history  of  medicine 
before  students  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Nursing. 

March  19,  1947  The  Changing  Concepts  of  the  Relation  of  Medicine 
to  Society:  Early  History. 

Institute  on  Social  Medicine.  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  Centennial  Celebration,  New  York, 
New  York. 

May  25,  1947  Medicine  in  1847:  Continental  Europe. 

American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
Qeveland,  Ohio. 

V.  CONVENTIONS 

During  the  past  year,  members  of  the  Institute  attended  the  fol¬ 
lowing  meetings  and  conventions : 

Annual  Convention  of  Schweizerische  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft, 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  September  6-9,  1946.  [Dr.  Sigerist,  as  a  guest 
of  honor.] 

Annual  Meeting  of  Schweizerische  Gesellschaft  fur  Geschichte  der 
Medizin  und  der  Naturwissenschaften,  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1946.  [Dr.  Sigerist.] 

Joint  Meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  October  17-19, 

1946.  [Dr.  Sigerist.] 

Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American-Soviet  Medical  Society,  New 
York  City,  December  21-22,  1946.  [Dr.  Sigerist.] 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  History  of  Science  Society,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  December  30-31,  1946.  [Miss  Miller.] 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  December  26-28,  1946.  [Dr.  Edelstein.] 

Princeton  University  Bicentennial  Conference  on  the  University  and  its 
World  Responsibilities,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  February  19-21, 

1947.  [Dr.  Sigerist.] 
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Institute  on  Library  Methods  and  Problems,  the  New  York  Academy 
Medicine  Centennial  Celebration,  New  York  City,  March  11-12, 
1947.  [Dr.  Larkey.] 

Institute  on  Social  Medicine,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  Cen¬ 
tennial  Celebration,  New  York  City,  March  19-21,  1947.  [Drg. 
Edelstein,  Larkey,  Sigerist,  Temkin.] 

Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  April  24-26,  1947.  [Dr.  Sigerist.] 

Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  25-26,  1947.  [Miss  Miller,  Drs. 
Edelstein,  Larkey,  Sigerist,  Temkin.] 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Library  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  27-29,  1947.  [Dr.  Larkey.] 

VI.  COLLECTIONS  AND  GIFTS 

The  Institute  is  most  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  F.  Straub  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  for  a  very  generous  gift  consisting  of  an  oil  painting  of  the 
famous  obstetrician  Karl  Kaspar  von  Siebold  (1736-1807),  an  ances¬ 
tor  of  Dr.  Straub,  and  for  the  following  most  valuable  books : 

Canon  of  Avicenna,  Books  I-IV.  Venice,  1490. 

Vesalius.  De  humani  corporis  fabrica  libri  septem.  2nd  ed.  Basel,  1555. 

Chirurgische  Bucher  und  SchrifTten  des  Paracelsus.  Strassburg,  1605. 

Les  Oeuvres  d’Ambroise  Pare.  7th  ed.  Paris,  1614. 

Works  of  Hippocrates  with  Commentary  by  Prosper  Martianus.  Venice, 
1652. 

Thomae  Bartholini  Anatome.  Lugduni,  1677. 

Anatomia  Ricardi  Anglici.  Eldited  R.  Toply.  Vienna,  1902. 

This  undoubtedly  was  the  most  welcome  gift  we  had  received  in  a 
long  time.  As  usual  Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald  was  very  generous  with 
the  Institute  and  presented  it  with  a  number  of  books  including  an 
edition  of  Jean  Femel.  Books  were  also  received  from  the  Cultural 
Service  of  the  French  Embassy,  from  Dr.  S.  M.  R.  Reynolds  and 
other  individuals  too  numerous  to  be  listed  individually. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  transferred  37  more  pictures  from 
the  Fisher  Collection  to  the  Institute  for  safekeeping,  cataloguing 
and  use.  A  fascinating  framed  picture  containing  2  photographs  of 
the  Physiology  Department  Staff  of  1915-1916  was  received  from 
Professor  Cecil  K.  Drinker,  other  photographs  from  Dr.  E.  Ash¬ 
worth  Underwood. 
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Autograph  letters  were  presented  by  Dr.  Corrado  Ayo,  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Cathcart  and  Dr.  Solomon  R.  Kagan. 

During  the  year  the  collections  were  increased  by ; 


1.  Books  .  49  items 

2.  Autographs  .  41  “ 

3.  Documents  .  8  “ 

4.  Portraits  .  85  “ 

5.  Medals  .  0  “ 

6.  Objects  .  1  “ 

7.  Pictures .  21  “ 

8.  Slides  .  0  “ 


We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  staff  of  the  Welch  Medical  Library 
and  in  particular  to  Miss  Sue  Williams  for  the  expert  cataloguing 
and  handling  of  our  books. 


VII.  EXHIBITS 

Shortage  of  personnel  did  not  permit  us  to  build  up  any  new 
exhibit  this  year.  Last  year’s  display  of  general  books  and  objects 
illustrating  the  history  of  medicine  was  kept  on  in  the  exhibition 
hail  of  the  Institute. 

The  Welch  Library  took  over  the  short  exhibits  and  the  Book  of 
the  Week  displayed  in  the  Lobby  of  the  Library  and  will  list  them 
in  its  own  report. 


VIII.  MISCELLANEOUS 

In  order  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  ether  anesthesia  Dr.  Temkin  gave  a  lecture  on  the  History  of 
Anesthesia  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institute  on  October  16,  1946, 
and  Dr.  Larkey  prepared  an  exhibit  on  the  subject  that  was  displayed 
in  the  Lobby  of  the  Library. 

Dean  Dorothy  Stimson’s  History  of  Science  class  of  Goucher  Col¬ 
lege  came  to  the  Institute  for  its  annual  visit  on  December  4,  1946. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  was  as  active  as  ever, 
and  a  report  of  its  meetings  will  be  found  in  this  same  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 

During  the  past  year  the  Director  of  the  Institute  was  elected  a 
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Corresponding  Member  of  the  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft  in 
Zurich,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Instituto  Brasileiro  de  Historia 
de  la  Medicina,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Comite  Beige  d’Histoire 
des  Sciences,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Genootschap  voor 
Geschiedenis  der  Geneeskunde,  Wiskunde  en  Natuurwetenschappen. 

EPILOGUE 

This  marks  the  end  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Institute.  Dr. 
Temkin  who  as  early  as  1931  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Leipzig 
Institute  while  I  was  on  my  first  American  tour,  and  who  in  subse¬ 
quent  years  took  my  place  many  times  at  the  Hopkins  Institute  when 
I  was  traveling  in  foreign  countries,  has  again  been  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  department  until  my  successor  has  been  appointed.  He 
will  be  aided  by  Miss  Genevieve  Miller  who  will  carry  on  with  the 
Bulletin  and  other  publications  of  the  Institute;  and  they  both  will 
have  the  services  of  Miss  Janet  Brock  who  for  a  number  of  years  was 
the  able  secretary  to  the  members  of  the  staff. 

Their  task  will  not  be  easy  because  the  full  administrative,  teach¬ 
ing  and  research  load  will  be  placed  on  very  few  shoulders,  but  I  am 
confident  that  through  their  combined  efforts  they  will  be  able  to 
steer  the  Institute  through  this  difficult  interim  period.  I  only  hope 
that  it  will  be  short  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  when  the  Institute 
will  be  reborn  to  new  and  flourishing  life. 

And  now  I  wish  to  express  my  deeply  felt  gratitude  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  staff,  present  and  past,  to  the  men  and  women  who  for 
fifteen  years  worked  with  me  and  helped  me  to  develop  the  Institute. 
The  bond  that  united  us  when  we  were  working  under  one  roof  has 
become  a  firm  bond  of  friendship  that  will  keep  us  together  wherever 
we  may  be  living  in  the  future. 
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(1851-1902).  North  Carolina  Medial  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  7,  pp.  311- 
312,  illus. 

Durham,  Robert  H.:  The  Story  of  Yellow  Fever.  VIII.  James  Carroll 
and  Aristides  Agramonte.  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1946, 
Vol.  7,  pp.  342-344,  illus. 

Faget,  G.  H.:  see  under  Hospitals  [National  Leprosarium,  Carville,  La.]. 

Forman,  Jonathan:  Cholera  Infantum.  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  1946, 
Vol.  42,  pp.  50-51. 

Heaton,  Claude  Edwin  :  Yellow  Fever  in  New  York  City.  Bulletin  of  the 
Medical  Library  Association,  1946,  Vol.  34,  pp.  67-78. 

Holand,  Harold:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine 
[Rehabilitation  of  the  tuberculous  at  Lake  Tomahawk  State  Camp, 
Wisconsin]. 

Holbrook,  J.  H.:  see  under  Hospitals  [Care  of  tuberculosis  at  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Sanatorium  at  Hamilton,  Ontario]. 

Homburger,  F.  :  Krebsforschung  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  Schweiserische 
medizinische  Wochenschrift,  1946,  Vol.  76,  pp.  1161-1163. 

Kissinger,  John:  see  under  Biography  [Yellow  fever  martyr]. 

Leake,  Chauncey  D.:  The  Story  of  Yellow  Fever.  XII.  Concluding  Ncrtc. 
North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  7,  pp.  654-655. 

Martin,  Donald  S.:  The  Story  of  Yellow  Fever.  X.  William  Crawford 
Gorgas,  1854-1920.  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  7, 
pp.  556-558,  illus. 

Morrison,  Hyman:  see  Fits,  Reginald  Heber,  under  Biography  [Fite’s 
work  on  appendicitis]. 

Packard,  Francis  R.  :  The  Story  of  Yellow  Fever.  III.  Benjamin  Rush 
(1745-1813).  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  7,  pp.  110- 
112,  illus. 

Paterson,  Robert  G.:  see  under  Journals  [Periodicals  devoted  to  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  the  U.  S.]. 
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PimsEN,  Svend:  see  under  Hospitals  [Arkansas  State  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium]. 

Raobill,  Samuel  X.:  Chronic  Osteomyelitis  as  Depicted  in  a  Suit  for  a 
Medical  Fee  in  Massachusetts  in  1660.  Transactions  &  Studies  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  1946,  4th  ser.,  Vol.  14,  pp.  73-75. 

Ratcliffe,  a.  W.:  The  Historical  Background  of  Malaria — A  Reconsidera¬ 
tion.  Journal  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Association,  1946,  Vol.  39, 
pp.  339-347. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.:  “A  History  of  the  Case”  in  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Own  Words.  Journal  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  1946,  Vol.  42,  pp.  1-2. 

Stearns,  A.  Warren:  A  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Concept  of 
Functional  Nervous  Disease  during  the  Past  Twenty-five  Hundred 
Years.  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  1946,  Vol.  103,  pp.  289-308. 

Trent,  Josiah  C.  :  The  Story  of  Yellow  Fever.  IV.  Crawford,  Mott,  and 
Beauperthuy.  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  7,  pp.  164- 
166,  illus. 

- The  Story  of  Yellow  Fever.  V.  Carlos  J.  Finlay  (1833-1915).  North 

Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  7,  pp.  219-221,  illus. 

- The  Story  of  Yellow  Fever.  VI.  George  Miller  Sternberg,  1838- 

1915.  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  7,  pp.  259-261,  illus. 

- The  Story  of  Yellow  Fever.  IX.  Jesse  Lazear  and  Clara  Maass. 

North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  7,  pp.  475-477,  illus. 

- The  Story  of  Yellow  Fever.  XI.  Hideyo  Noguchi  and  Adrian  Stokes. 

North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  7,  pp.  611-612. 

Watkins,  Ralph  M.:  Medical  Curiosities — Tuberculosis  Treatment,  1891. 
Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  42,  pp.  618-619. 

Groping  for  Health  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  [Tuberculosis].  Filson  Club 
Historical  Quarterly,  1946,  Vol.  20,  pp.  302-307. 

GENERAL 

Guthrie,  Douglas:  A  History  of  Medicine.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  1946,  448  pp.,  illus. 

Hawkins,  Reginald  Robert  [Editor] :  Scientific,  Medical,  and  Technical 
Books  Published  in  the  United  States  of  America,  1930-1944.  New 
York:  R.  R.  Bowker,  1946,  1114  pp. 

Light,  Sidney:  Music  in  Medicine.  Boston:  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1946,  132  pp. 

Marmblszadt,  Willard:  Musical  Sons  of  Aesculapius.  New  York:  Froben 
Press,  1946,  116  pp.,  illus. 

Podolsky,  Edwin:  Doctors,  Drugs  and  Steel.  New  York:  Bernard  Acker¬ 
man,  1946,  384  pp. 
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Ward,  Harold  [Editor] :  New  Worlds  in  Medicine.  New  York:  Robert  M. 
McBride  &  Co.,  1946,  707  pp. 

Ballard,  James  A.:  Notes  on  The  Song  of  Milgenwaier  or  Milkanwatka. 
Translated  from  the  Original  Feejee  by  Marc  Anthony  Henderson,  etc 
[George  Augustus  Strong.]  Cincinnati,  1856.  [A  parody  on  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Song  of  Hiawatha  and  on  hydrotherapy.]  Bulletin  of  the 
Medical  Library  Association,  1946,  Vol.  34,  pp.  118-119. 

Best,  C.  H.  :  A  Quarter  of  a  Century  in  Medical  Research.  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Digestive  Diseases,  1946,  Vol.  13,  pp.  148-152. 

Boland,  F.  K.:  Medicine  of  Fifty  Years  Ago.  Bulletin  of  the  Fulton  County 
Medical  Society,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1946,  Vol.  20,  No.  11,  pp.  9-13. 

Boyer,  Geo.  F.:  Our  InheritaiKe,  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President 
Bulletin  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Toronto,  1946,  Vol.  20,  pp.  30- 
37,  illus. 

F[itz],  R[eginalo]  :  A  Hundred  Years  Ago.  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  235,  pp.  635,  806,  916-917.  [Extracted  from  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1846.] 

Fulton,  John  F.:  Science  in  American  Universities  1636-1946,  with  Par¬ 
ticular  Reference  to  Harvard  and  Yale.  The  Fielding  H.  Garrison 
Lecture.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  20,  pp.  97-111. 

Galdston,  1.:  The  Amateur  in  Medical  History.  Yale  Journal  of  Biology 
and  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  18,  pp.  129-134. 

-  Research  in  the  United  States.  Ciba  Symposia,  1946,  Vol.  8,  pp.  362- 

372,  ports.,  illus. 

Hutcheson,  J.  Morrison;  The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Medicine.  West 
Virginia  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  42,  pp.  224-229. 

Jacob,  H.  E.:  Bread  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Ciba  Symposia,  1946,  VoL  8, 
pp.  492-500,  illus. 

Long,  P.  H.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Medical  progress  and  medical 
education  during  the  war]. 

Mayer,  Claudius  F.:  Research  and  Medical  History.  Bulletin  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  20,  pp.  173-183. 

Miller,  Genevieve  [Elditor] :  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  — 1945.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  19,  pp.  536-567. 

Mullett,  C.  F.:  Medical  History:  Some  Problems  and  Opportunities. 
Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences,  1946,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  189-207. 

Pickard,  Madge  E.:  Government  and  Science  in  the  United  States:  His¬ 
torical  Backgrounds.  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied 
Sciences,  1946,  Vol.  1,  pp.  254-289,  446-481. 

ScHLESiNGER,  ARTHUR  M.:  An  American  Historian  Looks  at  Science  and 
Technology.  Jsis,  1946,  Vol.  36,  pp.  162-166. 
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SnJfON,  Be*tha  L.:  History  of  Women  in  Medicine.  Early  History  of 
Women  in  Medicine.  Medical  Woman’s  Journal,  January,  1946,  Vol. 
53,  pp.  44-48,  port.,  illus. 

_ History  of  Women  in  Medicine.  The  Boston  Story.  Medical  Woman’s 

Journal,  Vol.  53,  1946,  February,  pp.  47-49;  March,  pp.  40-42. 

Wyzk,  Malcolm  G.:  Adventurous  Physicians  [who  explored  the  West]. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  1946, 
Vol.  20,  pp.  157-163. 

Hall  of  Fame  Selects  Famous  American  Physician.  New  York  Physician, 
1946,  Vol.  26,  pp.  36-37,  port. 

Some  Poet-Physicians.  Clinical  Excerpts,  1946,  Vol.  20,  pp.  99-106. 

Women  in  American  Medicine.  The  Interne,  1946,  Vol.  12,  pp.  293-2%. 

HOSPITALS 

CotwiN,  E.  H.  L.:  The  American  Hospital.  New  York:  The  Common¬ 
wealth  Fund,  1946,  226  pp. 

Bkown,  N.  Worth  :  A  Letter  to  the  Editor  [An  anecdote  about  the  “  Old 
Heart  Station  ”  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital].  Bulletin  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  1946,  Vol.  79,  pp.  202-205,  illus. 

Fagit,  G.  H.  :  The  Story  of  the  National  Leprosarium.  The  United  States 
Marine  Hospital,  Carville,  Louisiana.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Reports, 
1946,  Vol.  61,  pp.  1871-1883,  illus. 

Fish,  F.  J.:  The  Vancouver  General  Hospital  and  Its  Forebears.  Canadian 
Hospital,  June,  1946,  Vol.  23,  pp.  34-37,  illus. 

GtxiM,  Florence  M.:  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  195  Years  Young,  Awaits 
Convention  Visitors.  Historic  Philadelphia  Institution  Maintains  Evi¬ 
dence  of  Great  Past.  Hospital  Management,  September,  1946,  Vol. 
62,  pp.  36-38,  port.,  illus. 

Guttmacher,  Alan  F.:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  1946,  Vol.  51,  pp.  432- 
437,  illus. 

Halsell,  Willie  D.:  The  Oxford  Hospital,  1862.  Journal  of  Mississippi 
History,  1946,  Vol.  8,  pp.  36-44. 

Holbrook,  J.  H. :  Forty  Years  of  Advance;  Progress  and  Evolution  in  the 
Care  of  Tuberculosis  As  Exemplified  in  the  Story  of  the  Mountain 
Sanatorium  at  Hamilton  [Ontario].  Canadian  Hospital,  1946,  Vol.  23, 
No.  11,  pp.  29-33. 

Irving,  Frederick  C.:  Highlights  in  the  History  of  the  Boston  Lying-In 
Hospital.  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  54,  pp. 
174-178. 

Johnson,  Peter  Leo:  The  Federal  Marine  Hospital  [at  Milwaukee,  Wis.]. 
Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  1946,  Vol.  30,  pp.  192-197. 
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Kenney,  John  A.:  Despise  Not  the  Day  of  Small  Beginnings.  A  Brief 
History  of  the  Development  of  the  John  A.  Andrew  Qinic  at  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Alabama.  Journal  of  the  National  Medical  Association,  1946, 
Vol.  38.  pp.  127-132. 

Petersen ,  Svend:  Arkansas  State  Tuberoilosis  Sanatorium:  The  Nation’s 
Largest.  Arkansas  Historical  Quarterly,  1946,  Vol.  5,  pp.  311-329, 
ports.,  illus. 

Selmon,  Bertha  L.  :  see  under  Medical  Education  [New  York  Medical 
College  and  Hospital  for  Women  (Homeopathic)]. 

Smith,  Pierre:  Les  hopitaux  de  Montreal  et  de  Quebec  fondes  avant  on 
vers  1872.  Union  Medicale  du  Canada,  1946,  Vol.  75,  pp.  1326-1332. 

Weir,  D.  R.  and  Bronson,  L.  H.,  Jr.:  The  History  of  the  4th  General 
Hospital.  Cleveland  Clinic  Quarterly,  1946,  Vol.  10,  pp.  17-27. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  From  The  Autobiography 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Hospital  Management,  September,  1946,  VoL 
62,  pp.  34-35,  illus. 

The  New  York  Hospital  and  Cornell  Medical  Center.  New  York  Physician, 
July,  1946,  Vol.  26,  pp.  20-22,  25,  illus. 

JOURNALS 

Amyot,  Roma:  Aperqu  historique  [History  oi L* Union Midicale  du  Cattada]. 
Union  Medicale  du  Canada,  1946,  Vol.  75,  pp.  1247-1264,  ports. 

Larsell,  O.  :  History  of  Medical  Journals  in  the  Pacihc  Northwest.  Oregon 
Historical  Quarterly,  1946,  Vol.  47,  pp.  3-15. 

-  Medical  Journals  in  Oregon.  Western  Journal  of  Surgery,  Obstetrics 

and  Gynecology,  1946,  Vol.  54,  pp.  110-117,  port. 

Le  Sage,  Albert:  75*  anniversaire  de  la  fondation  de  “  L’Union  Medicale 
du  Canada”  1872-1947.  (Bulletin  de  I’Association  des  Medecins  de 
Langue  Franqaise  du  Canada.  Les  anciens  et  nous.)  Union  Medicale 
du  Canada,  1946,  Vol.  75,  pp.  1265-1304,  ports. 

Paterson,  Robert  G.:  Periodicals  Devoted  to  Tuberculosis  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  1946,  VoL  53, 
pp.  500-507. 

Saucier,  Jean  :  Quand  nos  peres  lisaient  “  L’Union  Medicale  ”  [French 
Canadian  medical  journals].  Union  Medicale  du  Canada,  1946,  VoL 
75,  pp.  1341-1346,  illus. 

Sigerist,  Henry  E.  and  Miller,  Genevieve:  A  Welcome  to  the  Journal  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences.  Bulletin  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  19,  pp.  115-117. 

Symonds,  J.  P.:  Ten  Years  of  Journalism  in  Psycholi^,  1937-1946.  Journal 
of  Consulting  Psychology,  1946,  Vol.  10,  pp.  335-374. 

Quarter  Century  of  Prioress  [New  England  Journal  of  Medicine].  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  234,  pp.  570-571  [Editorial]. 
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LIBRARIES— MUSEUMS 

Yau  University.  School  of  Medicine,  Historical  Library.  Sixth  Annual 
Report  ...  30  June  1946.  34  pp. 

[Boston  Public  Library]  :  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties 
[Exhibit  on  the  discovery  of  ether  anesthesia]. 

ButKE,  Margaret  N.,  Compiler.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wyndham  B. 
Blanton:  The  Miller  Collection  in  the  Library  of  the  Richmond 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1946, 
Vol.  19,  pp.  200-225,  319-344. 

Chuver,  David:  Boston  Medical  Library.  Report  of  the  President.  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  235,  pp.  709-711. 

Feudenwald,  Harry:  see  Noyes,  Marcia  C.,  under  Biography  [Librarian 
of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland]. 

Fulton,  John  F.  :  History  of  the  Yale  Medical  Libraries.  Bulletin  of  the 
Medical  Library  Association,  1946,  Vol.  34,  pp.  184-188. 

- sec  Cutter,  Irving  S.,  under  Biography  [Libraries  of  Cutter  and 

Harvey  Cushing]. 

Gubard,  Bruno:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [On 
health  museums]. 

Gbinder,  Gwynneth  :  see  Rush,  Benjamin,  under  Biography  [An  exhibit 
on  Rush  and  a  checklist  of  his  writings  in  the  Welch  Medical  Library, 
Baltimore,  Md.]. 

HniiCK,  James  B.:  The  Function  of  the  Library  in  a  Medical  School. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  1946, 
Vol.  20,  pp.  66-70. 

Jones,  Harold  W.  :  The  Army  Medical  Library :  In  Retrospect  and  Future. 
Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Library  Association,  1946,  Vol.  34,  pp.  3-11. 

McClellan,  Walter  S.:  Medical  History  Collections  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  VIII.  Collections  on  the  History  of  Balneology  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol. 
20,  pp.  571-582. 

Mayer,  Claudius  F.:  see  under  General  [Research  and  medical  history, 
discussion  of  function  of  librarians]. 

Price,  G.  and  Carr,  E.  F.:  Early  Medical  Books  in  the  Archibald  Church 
Library;  Pediatrics.  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School,  1946,  Vol.  20,  pp.  231-236. 

Vance,  Charles  A.:  The  Transylvania  Medical  Library.  Annals  of  Sur¬ 
gery,  1946,  Vol.  123,  pp.  481-509,  ports.,  illus.  Reprinted  in  Kentucky 
Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  44,  pp.  365-384,  ports.,  illus. 

ViiTs,  Henry  R. :  Report  of  the  Librarian  [Boston  Medical  Library].  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  235,  pp.  711-717,  illus. 
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Wade,  Ella  N.:  The  History  and  Growth  of  the  Mutter  Museum.  Trau- 
actions  Sr  Studus  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  1946, 
4th  Series,  Vol.  14,  pp.  24-28. 

For  articles  on  Harvey  Cushing  and  his  library,  see  under  Biography. 

LOCAL  HISTORY  AND  SOCIETIES 

Alabama 

Kenney,  John  A.:  see  under  Hospitals  [John  A.  Andrew  Clinic  at  Tos- 
kegee  Institute,  Alabama]. 

Alabama  Polytechnic,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Arkansas 

Martin,  Clyde  :  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Aikan- 
sas  Society  for  Crippled  Children]. 

Meek,  Elizabeth  M.:  see  under  Martin,  John  Wilson,  under  Biography 
[Two  pioneer  doctors  of  Southeast  Arkansas]. 

Petersen,  Svend:  see  under  Hospitals  [Arkansas  State  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium]. 

Pinkley-Call,  Cora:  Stories  about  the  Origin  of  Eureka  Springs.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Historical  Quarterly,  1946,  Vol.  5,  pp.  297-307. 

California 

Fluhmann,  C.  Freisric:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecoli^  of  Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine, 
San  Famcisco]. 

Macpherson,  W.  E.  :  see  under  Medical  Education  [College  of  Medical 
Evangelists,  Los  Angeles]. 

Medical  School,  University  of  Southern  California.  See  under  Medical 
E]M(cation. 

Canada 

Kay,  K.:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Development 
of  industrial  hygiene  in  Canada]. 

Scarlett,  E.  P.:  Delta;  a  Problem  in  Authorship  [of  the  Canadian  Boat- 
Song].  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  55,  pp.  299- 
304. 

Canada,  Alberta 

Jamieson,  Heber  C.  :  Southern  Alberta  Medicine  in  the  ’Eighties.  Canadian 
Medical  Association  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  54,  pp.  391-396,  illus. 

Stanley,  G.  D.:  Medical  Pioneering  in  Alberta.  Unforgettable  Incidents 
in  Practice.  Historical  Bulletin,  Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1946,  VoL 
10,  pp.  164-165;  Vol.  11,  pp.  13-15,  47-^. 
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Medical  Pioneering  in  Alberta.  A  Salutation.  Historical  Bulletin,  Calgary 
Associate  Clinic,  May,  1946,  Vol.  11,  pp.  10-13. 

Canada,  British  Columbia 

CocsLAND,  P.  A.  C:  Early  Medicine  of  Vancouver  Island.  Canadian  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  55,  pp.  393-398. 

Fish,  F.  J.:  see  under  Hospitals  [Vancouver  General  Hospital]. 

ginn  G.  A.:  History  of  the  Vancouver  Medical  Association.  Bulletin  of 
the  Vancouver  Medical  Association,  1946,  Vol.  22,  pp.  74-77,  117-118, 
262-265;  Vol.  23,  pp.  5-8,  86-88. 

- see  under  Phimitive  Medicine  [Trepanation  among  the  early  Indians 

of  British  Columbia]. 


Canada,  Manitoba 

H[ossack],  J.  C.  :  The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Medical  History  Qub. 
Manitoba  Medical  Review,  1946,  Vol.  26,  pp.  31-35. 

Canada,  Nova  Scotia 

MacLeod,  J.  R.:  Of  Interest  to  Dalhousians  Old  and  New.  Nova  Scotia 
Medical  Bulletin,  1946,  Vol.  25,  pp.  185-191. 

Canada,  Ontario 

Holbbook,  j.  H.  :  see  under  Hospitals  [Mountain  Sanatorium  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario]. 

Hyde,  Frank:  see  under  Pharmacy  [100  years  of  pharmacy  in  Woodstock, 
Ontario]. 

Seaborn,  Edwin:  The  March  of  Medicine  in  Western  Ontario.  Boston: 
Bruce  Humphries,  Inc.,  1945,  386  pp.,  ports.,  illus. 

Canada,  Quebec 

Dufresne,  Roger:  see  under  Medical  Education  [L’EcoIe  de  Medecine 
et  de  Chirurgie  de  Montreal]. 

JoRiN,  Pierre:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Laval  University,  Quebec]. 

Smith,  Pierre:  see  under  Hospitals  [Hospitals  of  Montreal  and  Quebec]. 

Colorado 

Markley,  Arthur  J. :  The  Colorado  State  Medical  Society  in  Retrospect 
on  the  76th  Anniversary  of  Its  Organization.  Rocky  Mountain  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  43,  pp.  975-988,  ports.,  illus. 

University  of  Colorado,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  imder  Pharmacy. 
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Connecticut 

Buut,  Harold  S.  :  see  under  Medical  Education  [Founding  of  Yale  Medi¬ 
cal  School]. 

Fulton,  John  F.:  see  under  General  [Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yak]. 

- see  under  Librarie^-Museums  [Yale  medical  libraries]. 

SwETT,  Paul  P.:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Ortho¬ 
pedic  surgery  in  Connecticut]. 

The  First  Century  of  the  Hartford  Medical  Society:  1846-1946.  Hartford, 
Conn.:  Hartford  Medical  Society,  1946,  94  pp.,  illus. 

Connecticut  and  the  Founding  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Medical  Journal,  1946,  VoL  10,  pp.  215-216,  316-317 
[Editorial]. 

University  of  Connecticut,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

District  of  Columbia 

Jones,  Harold  W.  :  see  under  Libraries-Museums  [Army  Medical  Library, 
Washington]. 

George  Washington  Pharmacy  School.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Florida 

Merritt,  Webster:  A  History  of  Medicine  in  Duval  County.  Journal  of 
the  Florida  Medical  Association,  Inc.,  1946,  Vol.  32,  pp.  596-601; 
Vo!.  33,  pp.  196-199,  iUus. 

-  Physicians  and  Medicine  in  Early  Jacksonville.  Florida  Historicd 

Quarterly,  1946,  Vol.  24,  pp.  266-286. 

University  of  Florida,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Georgia 

Simmons,  John  W.:  Forty  Years  of  Medicine.  The  Science;  The  Art; 
Organization  in  Georgia.  Journal  of  the  Medical  Association  of 
Georgia,  1946,  Vol.  35,  pp.  62-64. 

University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Illinois 

Abt,  Isaac  A.:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Growth  of 
pediatrics  in  the  Chicago  area]. 

Anson,  Barry  J.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Northwestern  University 
Medical  School]. 

Black,  C.  E.  :  Medical  Practice  in  Illinois  before  Hard  Roads.  Bulletin  of 
the  Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago,  1946,  Vol.  5,  pp.  401-423. 

Price,  G.  and  Carr,  E.  F.  :  see  under  Medical  Libraries  and  Museums 
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[Early  books  on  pediatrics  in  the  Archibald  Church  Library,  North¬ 
western  University  Medical  School]. 

Ruud,  Helga  M.  :  see  under  Medical  Education  [Women’s  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  of  Chicago]. 

SiuioN,  Bebtha:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Women’s  medical  col¬ 
leges  in  Chicago]. 

Illinois  Drug  Store  Has  Passed  Century  Milestone  of  Service  to  Community 
[Freeport,  Ill.].  See  under  Phaemacy. 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Sec  under  Phaemacy. 

Indiana 

Allen,  Dotaline  E.:  see  under  Nuesing  [Nursing  education  at  Indiana 
University]. 

Harper  Drug  Store,  Madison,  Indiana.  See  under  Phaemacy. 

Iowa 

Bieeeing,  Waltee  L.  :  The  Iowa  Doctor  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  Journal 
of  the  Iowa  State  Medical  Society,  1946,  Vol.  36,  pp.  460-466. 

Henby,  Clyde  A.:  Medical  History  of  Wapello  County.  Journal  of  the  Iowa 
State  Medical  Society,  1946,  Vol.  36,  pp.  69-73,  121-124,  221-223,  230, 
269-270,  338-339,  ports.,  illus.  [Continued  from  1945.] 

McClintock,  John  T.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [College  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  Iowa]. 

Smith,  Feedinand  J.:  Medical  History  of  Dickinson  County.  Journal  of 
the  Iowa  State  Medical  Society,  1946,  Vol.  36,  pp.  377-379,  412-414, 
500-503. 

Kentucky 

OvEESTBEET,  S.  A.:  More  Stately  Mansions  [medical  history  in  Kentucky]. 
Kentucky  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  44,  pp.  357-363. 

Spalding,  Rebecca  W.;  see  Spalding,  Alfred,  under  Biogbaphy  [Doctor’s 
life  in  Kentucky]. 

Vance,  Chables  A.:  sec  under  Libbaeies-Museums  [Transylvania  Medi¬ 
cal  Library,  Lexington,  Ky.]. 

Groping  for  Health  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  [Kentucky].  See  under  Diseases. 

Louisiana 

Faget,  G.  H.  :  see  under  Hospitals  [National  Leprosarium,  Carville, 
Louisiana]. 

Prescriptions,  Max  Sampson,  Since  1870  [History  of  the  Max  Sampson 
Store  in  New  Orleans,  La.].  See  under  Pharmacy. 
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Maryland 

Brown,  N.  Worth  :  see  under  Hospitals  [The  “  Old  Heart  Station  ”  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.]. 

French,  John  C:  see  under  Medical  Education  [The  Johns  Hopidas 
University,  Baltimore]. 

Guttmacher,  Alan  F.:  see  under  Hospitals  [The  Johns  Hofdiins  Hoi- 
pital,  Baltimore,  Md.]. 

Mason-Hohl,  Elizabeth  :  see  under  Medical  EIducation  [Woman’s  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  Baltimore]. 

Walton,  Henry  J.  :  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Roent¬ 
genology  in  Baltimore]. 

Maryland  University,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Massachusetts 

Boland,  Frank  K.:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Anes¬ 
thesia  centennial  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital]. 

Caulfield,  E.:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Pediatric 
aspects  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  tragedy]. 

Cheever,  David:  see  luider  Libraries-Museums  [Boston  Medical  Library]. 

Cooke,  John  W.:  see  Morton,  William  T.  G.,  under  Biography  [Morton 
returns  to  Boston]. 

Fulton,  John  F.:  see  under  General  [Lawrence  Scientific  School  at 
Harvard]. 

Irving,  Frederick  C.:  see  under  Hospitals  [Boston  Lying-In  Hospital]. 

M[erillat],  L.  a.:  Boston — Fifty-Four  Years  Ago  [Veterinary  Medical 
Meetings,  etc.].  Journal  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1946,  Vol.  108,  pp.  439-440,  illus. 

Radbill,  Samuel  X.:  see  under  Diseases  [Osteomyelitis  as  depicted  in  a 
suit  for  a  medical  fee  in  Massachusetts  in  1660]. 

Selmon,  Bertha  L.:  see  under  General  [History  of  women  in  medicine, 
Boston]. 

ViETs,  Henry  R.  :  see  under  Libraries-Museums  [Boston  Medical  Library]. 

Walls,  J.  O.:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [First  bac- 
teriologic  laboratory  in  Massachusetts]. 

Yurkstas,  Algard:  see  under  Dentistry  [Origin  of  Tufts  College  Dental 
School]. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Fifth  Anniversary  [Massachusetts  Medical  Society]. 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  234,  pp.  805-806  [Edi¬ 
torial]. 

Sixty  Years  of  Nursing  Service  [Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Boston]. 
See  under  Nursing. 

University  of  Massachusetts,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 
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Michigan 

jixoasos,  Fanny  J.:  Medicine  at  Fort  Detroit  in  the  Colony  of  New 
France,  1701-1760.  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied 
Sciences,  1946,  Vol.  1,  pp.  208-228. 

Hunts  of  St  Johns.  [History  of  Hunt  Brothers’  store  in  St.  Johns,  Mich.] 
See  under  Phabmacy. 

Unirersity  of  Michig^an,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Minnesota 

Gothrzy,  Nora  H.  :  Notes  on  the  History  of  Medicine  in  Fillmore  County 
Prior  to  1900.  Minnesota  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  29,  pp.  261-264,  340- 
345,  444-449,  583-588,  702-708,  793-800,  910-918,  1022-1027,  1139- 
1146,  1244-1250.  [To  be  continued  in  1947.] 

- Notes  on  the  History  of  Medicine  in  Houston  County  Prior  to  1900. 

Minnesota  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  29,  pp.  50-57,  145-152,  259-261. 

WuLUNG,  Frederick  J.  :  see  under  Pharmacy  [History  of  School  of  Phar¬ 
macy  at  U.  of  Minnesota]. 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Mississippi 

Handley,  Harry  E.  and  Randolph,  Carolina  R.:  see  under  Public 
Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Public  health  work  in  Jones  County, 
Mississippi,  1937-1944]. 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Montana 

Montana  State  University,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Nebraska 

Sellers,  James  L.,  ed.:  see  Paxson,  Joseph  A.,  under  Biography  [Local 
history:  Nebraska]. 

Creighton  University,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

New  Jersey 

Fuhrmann,  Barclay  S.:  Hunterdon  County:  The  First  Century  and  a 
Quarter.  Journal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  1946,  Vol.  43, 
pp.  508-509. 

Rutgers  University,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

New  Mexico 

University  of  New  Mexico,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 
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New  York 

Heaton,  Claude  Edwin:  see  under  Diseases  [Yellow  fever  in  New  York 
City]. 

L’EIsperance,  Elise  S.:  The  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  Fellowship  of  the 
Women’s  Medical  Association  of  New  York  City.  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Women’s  Association,  1946,  Vol.  1,  pp.  90-92. 

McClellan,  Walteb  S.  :  see  under  Librariest-Museums  [Collections  on 
the  history  of  balneology  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.]. 

PiciNiCH,  R.  G.,  Jr.:  see  under  Pharmacy  [New  York’s  oldest  drug  store]. 

Selmon,  Bertha  L.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [New  York  Medical 
College  and  Hospital  for  Women]. 

Van  Der  Beeck,  Paulus:  see  under  Biography  [Brooklyn’s  first  surgeon]. 

Van  Ingen,  Phillip;  A  Brief  Account  of  the  First  One  Hundred  Years 
of  the  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society.  Richmond.  Va.: 
William  Byrd  Press,  Inc.,  1946,  192  pp.,  ports..  Ulus. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  Fordham  University.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

The  New  York  Hospital  and  ComeU  Medical  Center.  See  under  Hospitals. 

Ohio 

Dittrick,  Howard:  The  First  Fifty  Years  of  Qeveland  Medicine.  Bulletin 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Cleveland,  July,  1946,  Vol.  31,  pp.  5-fi. 

-  see  under  Pharmacy  [A  Qevelhnd  drug  store  of  1835]. 

Gerhard,  Bruno  :  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Cleve¬ 
land  Health  Museum]. 

Harris,  John:  see  under  Biography  [Harris’s  office  and  students  at  Bain- 
bridge,  Ohio]. 

Hendrickson,  Walter  B.:  see  Drake,  Daniel,  under  Biography  [Western 
Museum  Society  of  Cincinnati]. 

Jordan,  Philip  D.:  see  under  Professional  History  [Medical  history  of 
Ohio]. 

Knapp,  Harold  J.;  Timen,  G.  E.;  and  Schiffman,  C.  C.:  see  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Official  public  health  history  of 
Qeveland,  Ohio]. 

McCormick,  Alexander  Stearns:  The  History  of  Medicine  in  Summit 
County,  Ohio.  New  York:  The  Hobson  Book  Press,  1946,  145  pp., 
ports..  Ulus. 

Mussey,  R.  D.  :  see  under  Medical  Education  [Medical  College  of  Ohio]. 

Paterson,  Robert  G.:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine 
[The  decline  of  epidemics  in  Ohio]. 

Selmon,  Bertha  L.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Women’s  medical 
college,  Qeveland]. 

Waite,  Frederick  Clayton:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Centennial 
history  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Western  Reserve  University]. 
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Waite,  Frederick  Clayton  :  see  under  Medical  Education  [Beginning  of 
institutional  medical  education  in  Cleveland]. 

Waller,  Adolph  E.:  see  Locke,  John,  under  Biography  [Early  Ohio 
scientist] . 

College  of  Pharmacy,  Ohio  State  University.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

History  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Western  Reserve  University.  See 
under  Pharmacy. 

Loyalty  Rewarded  [History  of  Schmidts’  Drug  Store,  Springfield,  Ohio]. 
See  under  Pharmacy. 

Not  a  Change  in  Fifty  Years  [S.  H.  Boyd  and  Co.,  drug  store  in  Wooster, 
Ohio].  See  under  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Toledo,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Oklahoma 

Moorman,  L.  J.:  Medicine  in  the  Dugout  [Early  medical  experiences  in 
Oklahoma].  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  19,  pp. 
274-281. 

Russo,  Peter  E.  :  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Pioneers 
in  use  of  X-rays  in  Oklahoma]. 

Oregon 

Larsell,  O.:  see  under  Journals  [Medical  journals  in  Oregon  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest]. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Oregon  State  College.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Pennsylvania 

Faggart,  Harold  L.  :  see  under  Dentistry  [Philadelphia’s  role  in  American 
dentistry]. 

Giiim,  Florence  M.:  see  under  Hospitals  [Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Phila¬ 
delphia]. 

Jacobs,  Maurice  S.,  ed.:  The  Northern  Medical  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
Centennial  Volume.  Philadelphia:  Published  by  the  Association,  1946, 
143  pp.,  illus. 

- Philadelphia  1846:  Men  and  Events  that  Influenced  the  Development 

of  Organized  Medicine.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1946, 
Vol.  20,  pp.  244-258. 

Middleton,  William  S.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Medical  tradition 
at  Pennsylvania]. 

Miller,  Mip.iam  C.:  see  under  Nursing  [Shadyside  Hospital,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.]. 

Oartxl,  J.  S.:  see  under  Dentistry  [Fifty  years  of  dental  education  in 
Pittsburgh]. 
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PiciNicH,  R.  G.,  Jr. :  see  under  Pharmacy  [Oldest  drug  store  in  the  U. 
Simon  Raw  Store  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.]. 

Uroang,  George:  see  under  Pharmacy  [The  influence  of  the  Quakers  oo 
Philadelphia  institutions] . 

Wade,  Ella  N.:  see  under  Libraries-Museums  [Mutter  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia]. 

Capitalizing  on  History  [History  of  ice  cream  sodas  and  the  Maurice 
Schwartzmann  Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia].  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Philadelphia  and  American  Medicine.  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine,  1946, 
Vol.  24,  pp.  734-756,  illus. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  Medical  College,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Texas 

Nixon,  Pat  Ireland:  see  Harrison,  Benjamin,  under  Biography  [Tem¬ 
porary  Texan]. 

University  of  Texas  College  of  Pharmacy.  [See  imder  Pharmacy.] 

Virginia 

[Bonaparte,  Jerome  Napoleon,  Jr.] :  see  under  Public  Health  and 
Social  Medicine  [Journey  to  the  Virginia  springs,  1846]. 

Burke,  Margaret  N.:  see  under  Libraries-Museums  [The  Miller  Col¬ 
lection  in  the  library  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Academy  of  Medicine]. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

West  Virginia 

Amick,  a.  E.:  Medicine  in  West  Virginia,  Up  to  Now.  West  Virginia 
Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  42,  pp.  139-142. 

Cook,  Roy  Bird:  see  under  Pharmacy  [The  annals  of  pharmacy  in  West 
Virginia]. 

Waite,  Frederick  C.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Attempt  to  establish 
a  medical  college  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.]. 

Cook  Drug  Co.  [Store  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.].  See  under  Pharmacy. 

West  Virginia  University,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Wisconsin 

Holand,  Harold:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicthe 
[Rehabilitation  of  the  tuberculous  at  Lake  Tomahawk  State  Camp, 
Wisconsin]. 
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Johnson,  Peter  Leo:  see  under  Hospitals  [Federal  Marine  Hospital, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.]. 

Krueger,  Lillian  :  Motherhood  on  the  Wisconsin  Frontier  (II).  Wisconsin 
Magazine  of  History,  1946,  Vol.  29,  pp.  333-346. 

Wisconsin’s  Medical  Schools.  See  under  Medical  Education. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Allen,  Raymond  B.:  Medical  Education  and  the  Changing  Order.  New 
York:  Commonwealth  Fund,  1946,  142  pp. 

SiCERiST,  Henry  Ernest:  The  University  at  the  Crossroads.  New  York: 
Henry  Schuman,  1946,  162  pp. 

Waite,  Frederick  Clayton:  Western  Reserve  University  Centennial  His¬ 
tory  of  the  School  of  Medicine.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Western  Reserve  University  Press,  1946,  588  pp.,  ports.,  illus. 

Anson,  Barry  J.  :  Northwestern  University  Medical  School.  Retrospect  and 
Prospect.  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  1946,  Vol.  20,  pp.  247-252,  illus. 

Brodman,  Estelle:  More  About  Daniel  Drake’s  Attempt  to  Obtain  an 
Honorary  Degree  for  Dr.  William  H.  Richardson.  Bulletin  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  20,  pp.  467-469. 

Burr,  Harold  S.:  The  Founding  of  the  Yale  Medical  School.  Bulletin  of 
the  Medical  Library  Association,  1946,  Vol.  34,  pp.  176-179. 

Dupresne,  Roger:  L'ficole  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie  de  Montreal  (1843- 
1891).  Union  Midicale  du  Canada,  1946,  Vol.  75,  pp.  1314-1325,  illus. 

Emerson,  Haven;  Health  Education  in  Three  Dimensions.  American  Ger¬ 
man  Review,  June,  1946,  Vol.  12,  pp.  4-7,  illus. 

Fluhmann,  C.  Frederic:  The  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
of  Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  1946,  Vol.  51,  pp. 
285-290,  illus. 

French,  John  C.  :  Our  First  Alumni  Association  and  How  It  Grew.  Johns 
Hopkins  Alumni  Magazine,  1946,  Vol.  34,  pp.  41-45,  port.,  illus. 

Fulton,  John  F.:  Medical  Societies  and  Medical  Education.  Bulletin  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  County  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  May,  1946,  Vol.  4, 
pp.  4-17. 

Funston,  G.  Keith:  Liberal  Education  and  Its  Relation  to  Medicine. 
Connecticut  State  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  10,  pp.  994-998. 

Gibson,  James  E.  :  see  Rush,  Benjamin,  under  Biography  [Rush’s  appren¬ 
ticed  students]. 

Hocker,  Elizabeth  Van  Cortlandt:  The  Laura  Memorial  Woman’s  Medi¬ 
cal  College.  Medical  Woman’s  Journal,  September,  1946,  Vol.  53,  pp. 
46-49,  port. 

JOBiN,  Pierre:  La  Faculte  de  Medecine  de  I’Universit^  Laval  depuis  sa 
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fondation  jusqu’a  1875.  Union  Midicale  du  Canada,  1946,  VoL  75, 
pp.  1305-1313,  ports.,  illus. 

Long,  P.  H.  :  Medical  Prepress  and  Medical  Education  during  the  War. 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1946,  Vol.  130,  pp.  983- 
990. 

McClintock,  John  T.  :  Comments  on  the  Founding  and  Development  of  the 
College  of  Medicine.  Journal  of  the  Iowa  State  Medical  Society,  1946, 
Vol.  36,  pp.  174-177. 

Macpherson,  W.  E.:  College  of  Medical  Evangelists.  Bulletin  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Association,  1946,  Vol.  76,  No.  3,  p.  107. 

Mason-Hohl,  Elizabeth:  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Baltimore.  Medi¬ 
cal  IVoman’s  Journal,  December,  1946,  Vol.  53,  pp.  58-63,  port. 

Middleton,  William  S.:  The  Medical  Tradition  at  Pennsylvania.  General 
Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle,  1946,  Vol.  48,  pp.  225-236. 

Mussey,  R.  D.:  An  Introductory  Lecture  Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Thirty-Second  Session  of  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  October  15,  1851. 
Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  42,  pp.  846-851. 
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1946,  Vol.  4,  pp.  355-357,  port. 

Carroll,  D.:  Introduction  of  Digitalis  into  North  America.  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  235,  pp.  808-810. 

Cermak,  Fred  J.:  see  under  Biography. 

Clough,  S.  DeWitt:  see  under  Biography  [Biography  of  Clough  and 
story  of  Abbotts]. 

Collins,  Martin  L.:  see  under  Biography. 

Committee  .  .  .  National  Pharmacy  Week:  Origin  and  Significance  of 
the  Pharmacists’  Show  Globes.  The  Louisiana  Pharmacist,  1946,  Vol. 
5,  No.  5,  pp.  16,  17,  26,  illus. 

CwALiNA,  G.  E. :  see  under  Biography. 

Dittrick,  Howard:  A  Geveland  Drug  Store  of  1835.  Ohio  State  Archaeo¬ 
logical  and  Historical  Quarterly,  1946,  Vol.  55,  pp.  338-345. 

Dohme,  Alfred  R.  L.:  Early  History  of  the  Drug  Business.  American- 
German  Review,  October,  1946,  Vol.  13,  pp.  24-26,  ports.,  illus. 

Harding,  T.  Swann  :  The  Battle  for  a  Better  Food  and  Drug  Act.  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  1946,  Vol.  118,  pp.  338-359. 

Hunt,  Gordon  Charles:  see  under  Biography. 

Keeley,  Robert  F.:  see  Peters,  Mason  S.,  under  Biography. 

Martenson,  Frank  E.  :  see  under  Biography. 

Messing,  Richard  J.:  see  under  Biography. 

Pionich,  R.  G.,  Jr.:  New  York’s  Oldest  Drug  Store  [original  proprietor. 
Dr.  Thomas  O’Hara  Croswell].  American  Druggist,  1946,  Vol.  113, 
No.  1,  pp.  206,  210,  212,  illus. 

- Two  Centuries  of  Pharmaceutical  Service  [oldest  Drug  Store  in 

U.  S.,  Simon  Rau  Store  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.].  American  Druggist, 
1946,  Vol.  113,  No.  2,  pp.  162,  166,  illus. 

Raubenheimer,  Otto:  see  under  Biography. 
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Schwarz,  Samuel:  see  under  Biography. 

Sisson,  O.  V.:  see  under  Biography. 

Stone,  Frank  T.  :  see  under  Biography. 

Taub,  Harry:  see  under  Biography. 

Urdang,  George  :  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  Her  Chil¬ 
dren.  American  Druggist,  1946,  Vol.  114,  No.  2,  pp.  84,  138,  140,  142, 
144,  148,  150,  152,  154,  158,  160. 

-  The  Field  of  Pharmacy  [a  general  survey  of  “  American  Pharmacy  ” 

(pp.  12-14)  from  text  of  same  name].  Wirconjin  Druggist,  1946, 
Vol.  14,  No.  5,  pp.  11,  12,  14,  port. 

-  Historical  Research  in  Pharmacy.  American  Journal  of  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Education,  1946,  Vol.  10,  pp.  271-285. 

- The  Influence  of  the  Quakers  on  Philadelphia  Institutions.  American 

Journal  of  Pharmacy,  1946,  Vol.  118,  pp.  81-88. 

-  Modem  Pharmacy.  Modem  Pharmacy,  1946,  Vol.  31,  No.  3,  pp.  14, 

15,  24,  illus. 

-  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Five  Years  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Wisconsin  Druggist,  1946,  Vol.  14,  No.  3,  pp.  11,  24,  28,  port. 

-  Pharmacy’s  State  Associations  from  1867  to  1946.  American  Drug¬ 
gist,  1946,  Vol.  113,  No.  4,  pp.  98-100,  144,  port. 

Warner,  William  R.  and  Co.,  Ltd.:  see  Campbell,  Alexander,  under 
Biography. 

Whitebread,  Charles:  An  Old  Apothecary  Shop  of  1750  [Preserved  in 
the  Smithsonian  Inst,  in  Wash.  Historical  exhibit].  National  CapUd 
Pharmacist,  1946,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  pp.  10-13,  35,  illus. 

-  see  under  Biography. 

WuLLiNG,  Frederick  J.:  Fourth  Melendy  Memorial  Lecture  [History  of 
School  of  Pharmacy  at  U.  of  Minnesota  and  personal  biography  of 
Samuel  Melendy].  Northwestern  Dmggist,  1946,  Vol.  54,  pp.  44,  46, 
port. 

Zerbe,  Bernard:  1871  American  Druggist  1946  [chronolc^ical  history  of 
major  events  that  have  happened  in  pharmacy,  science,  and  the  world 
since  1871].  American  Druggist,  1946,  Vol.  113,  No.  1,  pp.  89-95, 
illus. 

Alabama  Polytechnic,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Dmg  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  16,  p.  24,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Capitalizing  on  History  [History  of  ice  cream  sodas  and  the  Maurice  Schwartz- 
mann  Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia].  The  Red  Barrel,  1946,  Vol.  26, 
No.  9,  pp.  6-10,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  Ohio  State  University.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  24,  p.  18,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Cook  Drug  Co.  [Biography  of  Roy  Bird  Cook,  and  store  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.].  Tile  and  Till,  1946,  Vol.  32,  pp.  94-95,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 
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Creighton  University,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  22,  p.  26,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

George  Washington  Pharmacy  School.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90,  No.  6, 
p.  23,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Harper  Drug  Store  [Madison,  Indiana].  Tile  and  Till,  1946,  Vol.  32.  pp. 
124-125,  ports.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Histories  of  Rho  Chi  and  Kappa  Psi.  Purdue  Pharmacist,  1946,  Vol.  24, 
pp.  26-27  [Editorial]. 

History  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  [Western  Reserve  University].  Northern 
Ohio  Druggist,  1946,  Vol.  24,  No.  1,  pp.  22,  23,  25  [Editorial]. 

Hunt’s  of  St.  Johns  [History  of  Hunt  Brothers’  Store  in  St.  Johns,  Mich.]. 
Tile  and  Till,  1946,  Vol.  32,  p.  57,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Illinois  Drug  Store  Has  Passed  Century  Milestone  of  Service  to  Com¬ 
munity.  [Freeport,  Ill.].  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
Journal,  1946,  Vol,  68,  No.  5,  p.  460,  port. 

Loyalty  Rewarded  [History  of  Schmidt’s  Drug  Store — Springfield,  Ohio]. 
Tile  and  Till,  1946,  Vol.  32,  pp.  132-133,  ports.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Maryland  University,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  23,  p.  28,  port,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol. 
90,  No.  5,  p.  38,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Montana  Staie  University,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  25,  p.  40,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Not  a  Change  in  Fifty  Years.  [S.  H,  Boyd  and  Co.  —  Store  in  Wooster, 
Ohio].  Tile  and  TiU,  1946,  Vol.  32,  pp.  10-11,  port.,  illus. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  11,  p.  28,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Prescriptions,  Max  Sampson,  Since  1870  [History  of  the  Max  Sampson 
Store  in  New  Orleans,  La.].  Southern  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  1946, 
Vol.  38.  No.  5,  pp.  50,  76,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Presenting  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy:  College  of  Pharmacy,  Fordham 
University.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90,  No.  2,  p.  34,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Presenting  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy :  Rutgers  University,  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90,  No.  3,  p.  38,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Presenting  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy:  University  of  Minnesota,  College  of 
Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90,  No.  4,  p.  32,  port.,  illus. 
[Editorial]. 

Presenting  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy :  University  of  Texas  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90,  No.  1,  p.  22,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

Remy  Family  Has  Made  Drug  Store  History.  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  68,  No.  2,  p.  140,  port. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Oregon  State  College.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  20,  p.  22,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 
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South  Carolina  Medical  College,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946, 
Vol.  90,  No.  19,  p.  36,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  Insulin.  Canadian  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  1946,  Vol.  37,  pp.  382-386. 

They  Had  Open  Prescription  Display  in  1793.  Modem  Pharmacy,  1946, 
Vol.  31,  No.  2,  pp.  10-13,  illus. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  17,  p.  22,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

University  of  Colorado,  College  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  13,  p.  18,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

University  of  Connecticut,  College  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  10,  p.  27,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

University  of  Florida,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  7,  p.  21,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  18,  p.  26,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Dmg  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  26,  p.  20,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

University  of  Massachusetts,  College  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  VoL 
90,  No.  15,  p.  22,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  21,  p.  38,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  8,  p.  25,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  College  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  VoL 
90,  No.  9,  p.  24,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

University  of  Toledo,  College  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  14,  p.  38,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

West  Virginia  University,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Drug  Topics,  1946,  Vol.  90, 
No.  12,  p.  25,  port.,  illus.  [Editorial]. 

PRIMITIVE  MEDICINE 

Ackerknecht,  E.  H.:  Incubator  and  Taboo.  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences,  1946,  Vol.  1,  pp.  144-148. 

-  Natural  Diseases  and  Rational  Treatment  in  Primitive  Medicine. 

Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  19,  pp.  467-497. 

Kidd,  G.  A.:  Trepanation  among  the  Early  Indians  of  British  Columbia. 
Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  55,  pp.  513-516, 
illus. 

Montagu,  M.  F.  Ashley:  Primitive  Medicine.  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  235,  pp.  43-49. 
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PROFESSIONAL  HISTORY 

Cavins,  Haeold  M.:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine 
[Historical  survey  of  national  medical  organizations]. 

Fisbbein,  Morris:  History  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1946,  Vol.  132,  pp.  636-638, 
699-701,  783-785,  852-854,  920-923,  985-988,  1068-1070.  [To  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  1947.] 

Geajewski,  L.  E. :  Medical  Group  Practice;  35  Years’  Experience.  Bulletin 
Alexander  Blain  Hospital,  1946,  Vol.  5,  pp.  194-200. 

Hazenhyer,  Ida  May:  A  History  of  the  American  Physiotherapy  Associa¬ 
tion.  Physiotherapy  Review,  1946,  Vol.  26,  pp.  3-14,  66-74,  122-129, 
174-184,  ports.,  illus. 

Hoing,  M.:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [History  of  the 
American  Society  of  X-ray  Technicians]. 

Jordan,  Philip  D.  :  Forever  As  He  Rides.  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal, 
1946,  Vol.  42,  pp.  741-746. 

Lacasse,  Gustave:  Une  institution  qui  s’en  va  [About  the  family  doctor]. 
Union  Midicale  du  Canada,  1946,  Vol.  75,  pp.  1347-1351,  illus. 

Lovejoy,  Esther  P.  :  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Medical  Women’s  Inter¬ 
national  Association.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Women’s 
Association,  1946,  Vol.  1,  pp.  245-251,  ports.,  illus. 

MacDermot,  H.  E.  :  The  Annual  Meeting  at  Banff  in  1899.  Canadian  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  54,  pp.  496-498,  port.,  illus. 

Snow,  W.  F.  :  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [American 
Social  Hygiene  Association]. 

WoLBARST,  Abraham  L.  :  see  Guiteras,  Ramon,  under  Biography  [Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Urolc^ical  Association]. 

History  of  the  Association  of  Military  Qinical  Psychologists.  See  under 
Military  Medicine. 

The  Trend  of  Medical  Practice  —  A  Historical  Note.  [Quotes  “  Letter  ” 
from  Sir  William  Osier  to  Dr.  Olin  West — 1919.]  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  1946,  Vol.  131,  p.  1130. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  MEDICINE 

Cavins,  Harold  M.:  National  Health  Agencies’,  A  Survey  with  Especial 
Reference  to  Voluntary  Associations.  Washington,  D.  C. :  Public 
Affairs  Press,  1945,  251  pp. 

Freeman,  Allen  Weir:  see  under  Biography  [Professional  life  of  a  health 
officer]. 

Gunn,  Selskar  M.  and  Platt,  Philip  S.:  Voluntary  Health  Agencies: 
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An  Interpretive  Study.  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1945, 
364  pp. 

Handley,  Harry  E.  and  Randolph,  Carolina  R.  :  Eight  Years  of  Public 
Health  Work,  Jones  County,  Mississippi,  1937-1944.  New  York;  The 
Commonwealth  Fund,  1946. 

Holand,  Harold:  Rehabilitation  at  Lake  Tomahawk  State  Camp:  A  Hu- 
tory.  New  York:  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1945,  46  pp., 
illus. 

Stern,  Bernhard  Joseph :  Medicine  in  Industry.  New  York:  Common¬ 
wealth  Fund,  1946,  209  pp. 

[Bonaparte,  Jerome  Napoleon,  Jr.] :  Journey  to  the  Springs,  1846.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  1946,  Vol.  54,  pp.  119-136. 

Bridenbaugh,  Carl:  Baths  and  Watering  Places  of  Colonial  America. 
William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  1946,  3rd  ser.,  Vol.  3,  pp.  151-181,  illus. 

Deutsch,  Albert:  Some  Wartime  Influences  on  Health  and  Welfare  Insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States.  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and 
Allied  Sciences,  1946,  Vol.  1,  pp.  318-329. 

Facet,  G.  H.:  see  under  Hospitals  [The  National  Leprosarium,  Carville, 
La.]. 

Gardner,  Mary  Sewall:  see  under  Nursing  [Public  health  nursing]. 

Gebhard,  Bruno:  What  Good  Are  Health  Museums?  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  1946,  Vol.  36,  pp.  1012-1015. 

Grajewski,  L.  E.:  see  under  Professional  History  [Medical  group  prac¬ 
tice;  35  years’  experience]. 

Hannah,  J.  A.:  The  Development  of  Associated  Medical  Services  Inc. 
Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal,  1946,  Vol.  54,  pp.  606-610. 

Jarvis,  D.  C.:  Wherein  Is  Rural  Medicine  Different.  Medical  World,  N.  Y., 
1946,  Vol.  64,  pp.  293-296. 

Johnson,  Peter  Leo:  see  under  Hospitals  [Federal  Marine  Hospital, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.]. 

Kay,  K.:  Development  of  Industrial  Hygiene  in  Canada.  Industrial  Safety 
Survey,  Geneve,  1946,  Vol.  22,  pp.  1-11. 

Knapp,  Harold  J.,  Timen,  G.  E.,  and  Schiffman,  C.  C.:  Highlights  oi 
the  Official  Public  Health  History  of  Geveland.  Bulletin  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Cleveland,  October,  1946,  Vol.  31,  pp.  8-12, 23. 

Legge,  Robert  T.  :  A  Historical  Background  of  Industrial  Hygiene.  Indus¬ 
trial  Nursing,  1946,  Vol.  5,  pp.  21-26.  .  .  .  [Reprinted  from  Industrial 
Hygiene  Quarterly,  June  1946.] 

Martin,  Clyde:  A  Dream  Realized — Arkansas  Society  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren.  Arkansas  Historical  Quarterly,  1946,  Vol.  5,  pp.  359-372. 
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port. 
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prmsEN,  Svekd:  see  under  Hospitals  [Arkansas  State  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium], 

SiGERisT,  Henry  E.:  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  American  Spa.  Ciba  Symposia, 
1946,  Vol.  8,  pp.  313-326,  illus. 

_ Towards  a  Renaissance  of  the  American  Spa.  Ciba  Symposia,  1946, 

Vol.  8,  pp.  327-336,  illus. 

Snow,  W.  F.:  The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association;  Some  Notes  on 
the  Historical  Background,  Development  and  Future  Opportunities 
of  the  National  Voluntary  Organization  for  Social  Hygiene  in  the 
United  States.  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  1946,  Vol.  32,  pp.  241-250. 

Terris,  Milton:  Hermann  Biggs’  Contribution  to  the  Modern  Concept  of 
the  Health  Center.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1946,  Vol.  20, 
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MEDICO-HISTORICAL  NEWS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

NATIONAL  NEWS 
Exhibit  OH  American  Dermatology 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Section  of  Dermatolo^ 
and  Syphilology  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Paul  E.  Bechet  of 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  prepared  and  presented  at  the  Centenary  Meeting  of 
the  Association  at  Atlantic  City  on  June  9-13,  1947  an  exhibit  consisting  of 
twenty-five  hand-painted  charts  depicting  biographic  data  and  the  more  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  medical  literature  of  twenty-five  of  the  early  leading 
American  dermatologists,  with  a  complete  bibliography,  and  a  photc^raph  of 
each  one.  Original  first  editions  and  other  memorabilia  were  also  presented. 
An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  twenty-seven  pages  containing  all  the  data  on  the 
charts  ^  was  distributed  to  visitors  on  request,  as  well  as  detailed  bic^raphies 
of  many  of  the  men  mentioned. 

An  introduction  to  the  exhibit  also  painted  by  hand  on  a  large  chart  read 
as  follows :  “  The  object  of  this  exhibit  is  to  draw  back  the  curtains  of  the 
past  and  call  to  your  attention  the  achievements  of  its  twenty-five  American 
pioneers  in  dermatology  here  presented  to  you,  by  naming  the  dermatoses 
first  described  by  them,  enumerating  the  text  books  they  wrote,  the  derma¬ 
tological  societies  they  founded,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  years  freely  spent 
in  educating  new  generations  of  dermatolc^ists. 

“  If  familiarity  with  the  superlative  work  done  by  these  men  and  here 
recorded,  will  instill  in  the  minds  of  my  visitors  the  degree  of  admiration, 
loyalty,  and  gratitude  they  so  richly  deserve  I  will  feel  amply  repaid  for  the 
work  in  preparing  this  exhibit. 

“  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  objective  of  a  true  historian  is  not  the 
seeking  of  fame  and  honors,  but  by  the  spoken  and  written  word  to  so  inspire 
his  fellow  men  that  they  in  turn,  realizing  what  our  stalwarts  of  yesterday 
have  achieved,  might  strive  to  emulate  them,  and  even  surpass  their  efforts, 
thus  enhancing  the  specialty  of  dermatology;  for  after  all  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  measure  of  success  in  life  is  not  gauged  by  the  honors  we  have 
accumulated,  but  what  we  have  accomplished  in  the  progress  of  our  specialty.” 

Among  the  most  important  memorabilia  were  a  complete  set  of  first  editions 
of  text  books  by  Americans  on  dermatology  from  1845  to  1902,  included  was 
Noah  Worcester’s  famous  and  very  scarce  text  on  dermatology,  published  in 

^  Bechet,  Paul  E. ;  An  Outline  of  the  Achievements  of  American  Dermatology 
Arranged  in  Chronological  Order.  Bulletin  of  the  Hittory  of  Medicine  19: 291-318, 
No.  3,  March  1946. 
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1845,  which  has  the  honor  of  being  not  only  the  first  American  text  book  on 
that  subject,  but  also  an  exceedingly  clear,  valuable  and  scholarly  presenta¬ 
tion.  Also  shown  was  Jacob  Dalamater’s  Address  on  the  Life  and  Character 
of  the  late  Professor  Noah  Worcester  (1847),  of  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Frederick  C.  Waite,  the  famous  historian  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
there  is  only  one  other  copy  in  existence.  Among  the  manuscripts  which 
should  be  mentioned  were  James  C.  White’s  Address  as  first  president  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association  at  Niagara  Falls, 
September  4,  1877.  The  original  agreement  between  E.  B.  Treat  and  Com¬ 
pany  and  George  Henry  Fox  for  the  publication  of  his  “  Photographic 
Illustrations  of  Skin  Diseases  ”  1879  which  was  the  first  time  photographs 
were  used  to  depict  skin  diseases.  A  card  in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  hand¬ 
writing  admitting  James  C.  White  to  his  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology 
at  Harvard  Medical  College.  An  autographed  letter  by  Henry  D.  Bulkley 
and  a  printed  set  of  his  lectures  delivered  in  1842  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Crosby  Street  (New  York).  He  became  the  first  American 
dermatologist  when  he  opened  the  Broome  Street  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Skin  on  June  22,  1836,  and  originated  in  the  next  three  years  the  first  lectures 
on  dermatology  in  America  at  the  Br(x>me  Street  Schcx)l  of  Medicine.  The 
Ginical  History  of  the  first  case  treated  at  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer 
Hospital  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Founder  of  the  Hospital,  Doctor  L.  Duncan 
Bulkley,  dated  January  15,  1883.  T.  Casper  Gilchrist’s  original  drawings  of 
the  blastomycetes  and  the  microphotographs  of  his  first  case  of  blastomycosis 
which  he  reported  for  the  first  time  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Derma¬ 
tological  Association  in  Washington,  in  June  1894.  Jay  F.  Schamberg’s 
manu.script  of  an  article  on  syphilotherapy,  together  with  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Schamberg  referring  to  her  husband’s  death,  signed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  first  American  Board  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  of  which  body  Dr. 
Schamberg  was  a  member.  Manuscripts  in  the  handwriting  of  Doctor  Pol- 
litzer  on  the  hereditary  form  of  congenital  alopecia,  with  a  family  tree,  and 
acanthosis  nigricans,  together  with  some  interesting  letters  from  Dr.  Pollitzer 
to  Dr.  Bechet.  Proof  sheets  of  Dr.  Duhring’s  first  articles  on  dermatitis 
herpetiformis,  with  corrections  in  his  handwriting.  Proof  sheets  of  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Duhring’s  textbook  on  dermatology  (1877). 
This  was  the  third  American  textbook ;  it  ran  through  three  editions  and  was 
translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Russian,  an  almost  unheard  of  honor,  for 
a  young  American  dermatologist  of  32  years  of  age !  An  unpublished  bi¬ 
ographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Duhring  written  in  longhand  by  Dr.  Arthur  Van 
Harlingen  and  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Bechet.  Dr.  Van  Harlingen  •  was 
Duhring’s  first  associate  for  many  years  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  fellow  interne  of  his  at  old  Blockley  (Philadelphia  hospital).  This 

*  Bechet,  Paul  E. ;  Arthur  Van  Harlingen,  a  Patriarch  in  .American  Dermatology. 
Archil'.  Derm.  &  Syph.  36:1217-1221  (December)  1937. 
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manuscript  was  written  as  a  help  to  Dr.  Bechet  in  preparation  of  a  formal 
biographical  article  on  Dr.  Duhring.*  Two  extremely  rare  ephemera  from 
the  pens  of  Edward  L.  Keyes  and  L.  Duncan  Bulkley  were  exhibited.  The 
former  on  “  The  Fear  of  Death,”  the  latter  an  autobiography  for  his  family 
only.  Two  unusual  items  were  the  earliest  book  of  minutes  of  the  New  York 
Dermatological  Society  with  many  signatures  of  its  Founders  as  well  as  its 
latest  members.  This  Society,  the  oldest  dermatological  society  in  the  world, 
was  founded  on  May  18,  1869  at  the  home  of  Henry  D.  Bulkley,  and  he  was 
its  first  president.  It  has  played  an  important  roll  in  the  development  of 
American  dermatology  not  only  in  New  York  City  *  but  throughout  America. 
Volume  one.  Number  one,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Syphilography  and 
Dermatology,  a  presentation  copy  to  Samuel  W.  Gross  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
editor,  M.  H.  Henry,  was  also  shown.  Most  of  the  textbooks  were  presenta¬ 
tion  copies,  or  contained  memorabilia  pertaining  to  the  book.  A  life-sized 
bust  of  Noah  Worcester  who  practiced  dermatology  in  Cincinnati  and  at  the 
same  time  taught  it  at  Western  Reserve  as  early  as  1842,  was  a  highlight  of 
the  exhibit,  as  also  three  oil  portraits  of  Duhring,  Hyde,  and  Fordyce  belong¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Corlett,  from  the  Corlett  room  at  the  Cleveland  Medical  Library. 

Doctor  Bechet  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  special  Commendation  by  the 
Committee  of  Awards  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  expressions 
of  appreciation  and  gratitude  from  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Section 
of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  its 
executive  session.  Dr.  Bechet  wishes  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  his 
deep  appreciation  for  the  loans  of  much  precious  material  from  the  Welch 
Medical  Library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Cleveland  Medical 
Library  Association,  the  Laboratory  of  Dermatologic  Research  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Drs.  William  T.  Corlett,  and  Clyde  L.  Cum¬ 
mer  of  Cleveland,  Fred  D.  Weidman,  Joseph  V.  Klauder,  and  Ira  Leo 
Schamberg  of  Philadelphia,  Harry  M.  Robinson  of  Baltimore,  Charles  J. 
White  of  Boston,  Howard  Fox  of  New  York,  Karl  G.  Zwick  of  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  Montgomery  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Drs.  Brown  Pusey  and  Herbert 
Rattner  of  Chicago,  and  last  but  not  least  the  Officers  and  members  of  the 
New  York  Dermatological  Society  who  by  unanimous  vote  trusted  him  with 
their  earliest  book  of  minutes  containing  the  signatures  of  some  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Society,  and  their  gavel,  made  from  a  part  of  a  walking 
stick  used  by  Doctor  James  C.  White,  a  gift  to  the  Society  from  that  eminent 
traveler  in  the  by-paths  of  medical  history,  the  late  John  E.  Lane  of  New 
Haven. 


*  Bechet,  Paul  E. ;  Louis  Adolphus  Duhring.  A  Great  American  Dermatologist 
Archiv.  Derm.  &  Syph.  30  :  369-376  (Sept)  1934. 

*  Bechet,  Paul  E. ;  The  Early  History  of  American  Dermatology.  Archiv.  Derm. 
*  Syph.  45 : 482-505  (March)  1942. 
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University  of  Virginia 

Early  in  July  1947  an  exhibit  of  rare  medical  books  was  prepared  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine  by  Dr.  Harvey  E. 
Jordan,  dean  of  medicine,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  George  M.  Lawson, 
chairman  of  the  Medical  Library  committee,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  Gemmill. 
The  exhibit  was  a  small  selection  from  a  collection  of  rare  medical  books 
recently  presented  to  the  University  of  Virginia  by  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Watts, 
formerly  professor  of  surgery  at  the  University.  It  included  the  Canon  of 
Avicenna  (Venice,  1562),  Fallopius’  Observationes  Anatomicae  (Venice, 
1647),  a  1680  edition  of  William  Harvey’s  Exercitationes  de  Generatione, 
the  fourth  edition  (Paris,  1585)  of  the  collected  works  of  Pare,  and  a  1555 
edition  of  Vesalius’  Fabrica. 

NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

Abstract  journals 

This  year  two  new  abstract  journals  began  publication  in  Europe.  They 
are  Abstracts  of  World  Medicine  (British  Medical  Association,  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  W.  C.  1,  England)  and  Excerpta  Medica  (111  Kalverstraat, 
Amsterdam  C,  Holland).  Both  of  these  periodicals  are  in  English  and 
include  abstracts  of  medico-historical  articles. 

England 

E.  T.  WiTHiNGTON,  M.  B.*  At  Oxford  in  his  88th  year  there  died,  on 
April  20,  as  quietly  as  he  had  lived,  the  best  medical  scholar  that  Britain  has 
seen  since  the  great  days  of  Francis  Adams  and  W.  A.  Greenhill. 

Edward  Theodore  Withington  was  bom  in  1860  at  Culcheth  Hall,  Warring¬ 
ton,  Lancs.,  the  younger  son  of  a  country  “  squire.”  As  a  child  he  seemed  very 
frail  and  so  remained  through  life,  but  he  was  singularly  free  from  physical 
disabilities.  He  suffered,  however,  from  a  very  severe  stutter  which  made  any 
sort  of  public  life  impossible  and  prevented  him  from  being  known  personally 
beyond  a  small  circle.  Nevertheless  he  acquitted  himself  well  in  classics  at 
Harrow  and  in  science  at  Balliol,  where  he  obtained  the  Burdctt  Coutts 
scholarship.  He  then  spent  some  time  at  Berlin  University,  improving  his 
Greek,  and  in  1888  entered  on  a  clinical  course  at  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
qualifying  in  1891.  After  a  short  time  in  practice  he  decided  to  devote  himself 
to  scholarship  and  began  a  brilliant  series  of  historical  articles  in  the  now 
defunct  Medical  Magazine,  of  which  he  became  assistant  editor. 

Withington  early  developed  an  admirable  literary  style,  at  once  clear  and 
allusive,  always  warmed  by  the  glow  of  a  gentle  happy  wit  which  made  all 

♦  Reprinted  with  minor  changes  from  the  British  Medical  Journal,  May  17,  1947, 
Vol.  i,  p.  698.  We  wish  to  extend  our  thanks  to  H.  A.  Clegg,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 
the  Editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  for  his  kindness  in  granting  the  per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  this  article. 
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that  he  wrote  most  agreeable  to  read.  His  extremely  thorough  work  thus 
became  much  more  palatable  than  is  common  with  such  material.  He  adhered 
scrupulously  to  a  rule  of  going  to  his  sources,  in  whatever  language  they 
might  be,  and  it  is  thus  always  safe  to  rely  on  his  statements.  Almost  every¬ 
thing  that  he  wrote  has  some  element  in  it  of  permanent  value  and  has  stood 
well  the  test  of  time.  He  married  in  1897  but  was  early  left  a  widower  and 
lired  for  many  years  with  his  only  daughter.  About  1914,  on  the  instance  of 
Sir  William  Osier,  he  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he  lived  as  a  secluded  but  far 
from  inaccessible  scholar  until  his  death.  Though  his  intimates  were  few, 
they  included  Sir  William  Osier;  Dr.  A.  L.  Smith,  Master  of  Balliol;  Prof. 
Stuart  Jones;  Prof.  Ramsay  Wright;  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Little.  The  author  of 
this  notice  is  proud  to  have  been  admitted  to  this  choice  circle. 

Withington  made  many  admirable  contributions  to  the  history  of  medicine. 
Five  of  them  are  outstanding.  First  in  time  was  his  beautiful  Medical  History 
from  Earliest  Times,  published  in  1894.  Scholarship  is  of  its  nature  a  tree  the 
choicest  fruit  of  which  matures  late ;  thus  such  a  book  is  a  noteworthy  achieve¬ 
ment  for  a  man  of  thirty-four..  Nevertheless  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer  of 
this  notice  it  is  within  the  limits  of  its  length  and  the  period  that  it  treats 
easily  the  best  summary  of  the  subject  in  English,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  the  best  in  any  language.  Advances  in  knowledge  in  the  fifty-three 
years  that  have  since  gone  by  have  outdated  some  of  its  statements  and 
generalizations,  but  in  its  combination  of  lightness  of  touch,  comprehensive 
and  penetrating  learning,  and  sane  perspective  the  book  certainly  takes  its 
place  among  a  very  select  few. 

Another  of  Withington’s  major  contributions  is  his  well-known  essay  of 
1919,  The  History  of  Greek  Therapeutics  and  the  Malaria  Theory.  This 
careful  and  original  account  involved  much  research  and  is  a  model  of  graceful 
condensation  of  a  mass  of  critical  learning.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  his  most 
characteristic  work.  In  1914  he  edited  with  the  late  Dr.  A.  G.  Little  an 
account  of  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon  that  bear  on  medicine.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  preparation  of  this  publication  that  the  author  of  this  notice  first 
entered  Withington’s  circle.  In  1927  Withing;ton  edited  for  the  Loeb  Library 
a  volume  of  the  “Surgical  Treatises”  of  the  Hippocratic  Collection.  There 
he  stands  out  clearly  as  an  authentic  member  of  the  great  line  of  interpreters 
of  medical  antiquity  which  includes  such  names  as  Koraes,  Littre,  Francis 
Adams,  and  Petrequin.  As  a  scholar  he  is  their  peer;  as  a  writer  he  excels 
them  all. 

Worthington’s  most  serious  undertaking  and  that  by  which,  in  a  juster 
world,  he  should  be  longest  and  best  remembered  is  his  great  work  on  Greek 
medical  terms.  On  this  he  laboured  selflessly  and  without  thought  of  reward 
or  recognition  for  nigh  forty  years.  The  winnowed  results  of  all  this  patient 
toil  have  been  incorporated  in  the  new  edition  (1940)  of  the  great  Greek 
lexicon  known  by  the  name  of  Liddell  and  Scott.  It  is  the  simple  truth  that 
any  work  of  Greek  medical  scholarship  that  may  appear  in  the  future  must 
be  influenced  by  this  modest  self-effacing,  single-minded  student. 
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It  may  be  that  there  are  among  the  readers  of  this  notice  some  who  would 
refresh  themselves  with  characteristic  examples  of  the  wisdom  of  this  re¬ 
markable  man.  They  may  be  recommended  to  the  following:  “John  Locke 
as  a  Medical  Practitioner  ”  in  Janus,  1909,  p.  491 ;  “  Galen,  Plato,  and  Immor¬ 
tality  ”  in  Contributions  to  Medical  and  Biological  Research  dedicated  to  Sir 
William  Osier,  1919,  vol.  I,  p.  200;  “  Philosophy  of  Galen”  in  the  Medical 
Magazine,  1904,  p.  8;  “Vampires”  in  the  Medical  Magazine,  1896,  p.  1196; 

“  Medicine  in  Mediaeval  Monasteries  ”  in  the  Medical  Magazine,  18%,  p.  508; 
and  “  The  Asclepiadae  and  the  Priests  of  Asclepius  ”  in  volume  II  of  Charles 
Singer’s  Studies  in  the  History  and  Method  of  Science,  1920,  p,  206.  Lastly, 

“  John  Weyer  and  the  Witch  Mania”  in  volume  I  of  the  same  work  reveals 
that  fierce  hatred  of  cruelty  and  injustice  that  only  a  few  of  his  friends  knew 
lay  behind  those  thoughtful  gentle  eyes. 

Charles  Singer. 

Royal  Society 

We  read  in  Science  [August  1,  1947,  106:  102-103]  that  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  is  preparing  an  edition  of  all  the  letters  that  Isaac  Newton  wrote 
and  the  replies  to  them.  The  edition  is  in  charge  of  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Society  with  Prof.  Andrade  as  chairman  and  H.  W.  Turnbull  as  general 
editor.  Owners  of  letters  from  or  to  Newton  are  invited  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  Burling;ton  House,  London,  or 
with  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Brasch,  Honorary  Consultant  in  the  History  of 
Science,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Brasch,  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee,  is  also  preparing  a  new  Bibliography  of  Newtoniana  with 
over  2000  titles. 

Leiden,  Holland 

Dr.  F.  W.  T.  Hunger  who  in  1936  succeeded  Dr.  J.  G.  de  Lint  in  the 
directorship  of  the  Instituut  voor  Geschiedenis  der  Geneeskunde,  Wiskunde 
en  Natuurwetenschappen  at  Leiden  has  retired.  His  successor  is  Dr.  C.  A. 
Crommelin. 

Scotland 

At  the  Graduation  Ceremony  at  Edinburgh  University  on  July  16,  1947 
the  Wellcome  Medal  and  Prize  were  awarded  to  Dr.  Graham  Malcolm 
Wilson  for  his  essay  on  “  The  Treatment  of  Scurvy  before  the  Eighteenth 
Century.” 

ERRATUM 

Through  an  oversight  in  proofreading  an  ^unfortunate  error  occurred  in 
the  article  “  Lithopedion  from  the  Case  of  Dr.  William  H.  H.  Parkhurst, 
1853  ”  by  Grace  Parkhurst  Bernard,  published  in  the  May-June,  1947  issue 
of  this  Bulletin.  On  page  380,  line  7  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  delete  the 
present  line  and  substitute: 

“  place.  The  manner  in  which  kettles  were  used  mostly  is  well  understood  by  ” 
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James  B.  Conant.  On  Understanding  Science,  an  Historical  Approach, 
New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1947.  xv  +  145pp.,  10 ill.  $2.00. 

The  great  significance  of  this  little  book,  one  of  the  Terry  Lectures  series, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  the  president  of  Harvard  University. 
Indeed,  it  hardly  contains  anything  that  has  not  been  said  before  many  times, 
and  by  historians  of  science  and  philosophers  of  President  Conant’s  own 
university.  The  educational  method  recommended  has  been  applied  before,  and 
courses  similar  to  the  one  suggested  have  been  given  in  the  past.  But  when  a 
scientist  of  rank  who  guides  the  educational  policies  of  a  great  university 
conies  to  the  conclusion  that  the  historical  approach  offers  a  key  to  a  better 
understanding  of  science,  we  may  expect  action.  We  may  expect  that  the 
history  of  science  will  at  long  last  be  given  a  permanent  place  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  in  the  general  structure  of  the  university,  and  that  the  example 
of  Harvard  will  be  followed  by  other  institutions. 

President  Conant  is  a  chemist  by  training.  During  the  war  he  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Defense  Research  Committee,  which  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  atomic  bomb,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will  play  an 
equally  important  part  in  the  future  national  planning  of  scientific  research. 
He  is  thus  ideally  placed  to  watch  scientific  developments  and  at  the  same 
time  to  influence  them.  He  realized  that  science  is  progressing  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before,  that  it  is  producing  techniques  of  tremendous  potency,  and 
that  the  average  citizen,  even  the  educated  one,  has  hardly  any  understanding 
of  science.  There  is  no  lack  of  information  about  discoveries,  to  be  sure; 
press,  radio,  movies,  a  flood  of  popular  magazines  dramatize  recent  discoveries 
and  present  them  in  a  simplified  and  often  distorted  way.  Yet  an  individual 
may  easily  be  informed  about  science  without  understanding  it,  without 
having  any  grasp  of  the  implications  of  a  discovery.  In  a  democratic  society, 
however,  where  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  is  a  determining  factor  in  the 
shaping  of  policies,  it  is  essential  to  have  citizens  who  understand  the  scientific 
process,  and  Conant  is  certainly  right  when  he  states  that  a  greater  degree 
of  understanding  of  science  is  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Whether  a  discovery  is  used  for  good  or  evil  ends  may  well  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  such  understanding.  And  Conant  is  also  right  when. he  thinks  that 
in  a  highly  industrialized  country  such  as  the  United  States,  in  “  this  new 
age  of  machines  and  experts,”  a  unified,  coherent  culture  can  only  be  achieved 
if  there  is  widespread  understanding  of  science. 

The  question  then  is:  how  can  an  understanding  of  science  be  imparted 
to  at  least  the  educated  section  of  the  population,  to  the  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  who  spend  four  years  on  the  campus  of  a  college?  The  book  is  not 
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concerned  with  the  teaching  of  science  to  stiidents  of  science.  This  is  a  totally 
different  matter.  The  problem  discussed  here  is  about  the  best  way  to  awaken 
an  appreciation  of  science  in  young  people  who  later  will  be  business  or 
professional  men  or  housewives,  but  not  professional  scientists.  The  tacit 
implication  is  that  the  traditional  methods  have  failed,  that  the  elementary 
courses  in  physics,  chemistry  or  biolc^  commonly  given  to  undergraduates, 
or  survey  courses  that  merely  skim  the  surface,  do  not  lead  to  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  scieiKe.  This  is  probably  correct  in  most  cases,  because  such 
courses  are  usually  given  in  a  dermatic  way.  They  do  not  arouse  the  student’s 
curiosity,  do  not  force  him  to  do  his  own  thinking,  but  merely  tell  him  and 
show  him  how  things  are,  presenting  the  facts  in  an  easy  and  pre-digested 
way.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  teacher  who  is  himself  a  real  scientist  could 
arouse  deep  understanding  in  his  students  by  merely  discussing  lumbrictu 
terrestris,  or  the  biolc^  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  or  the  law  of  gn^vitation, 
or  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  or  any  such  subject.  It  is  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  that  makes  the  differetKe,  but  sitKe  we  have  to  reckon  with 
average  teachers  and  also  with  average  students,  we  must  try  to  find  methods 
that  will  lead  to  the  goal  when  they  are  handled  by  average  individuak. 

President  Conant  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  historical  approach  to  science 
and  stiggests  a  course  that  would  present  case  histories  carefully  selected 
from  the  history  of  science  so  as  to  illustrate  “  the  influence  of  new  techniques 
of  experimentation  and  their  connection  with  the  practical  arts,"  "  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  new  concepts  from  experiment,”  “the  difficulties  of  experimentation 
and  the  significance  of  the  controlled  experiment,"  and  finally  “  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  science  as  an  organized  social  activity.”  What  Conant  means  becomes 
immediately  clear  because  he  devotes  two  chapters  of  the  book  to  the 
presentation  of  just  such  case  histories.  One  gives  illustrations  from  the 
seventeenth  century  “  touching  the  spring  of  the  air,”  a  discussion  that  centers 
around  Robert  Boyle’s  work  with  the  air  pump;  the  other  gives  illustrations 
from  the  eighteenth  century  concerning  electricity  and  combustion.  The 
stories  are  told  in  a  simple  and  therefore  impressive  way,  one  that  reminds  us 
of  the  best  popular  lectures  of  Ernst  Mach,  who  was  a  master  in  the  field. 
The  cases  are  analyzed  thoroughly  so  as  to  make  all  points  involved  clear  to 
the  listening  student.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  course  developed  along 
such  lines  would  not  only  teach  science  to  the  layman — if  only  as  a  by-product 
— but  would  first  of  all  help  him  to  acquire  a  real  understanding  of  the 
processes  that  lead  to  scientific  progress,  of  the  workings  of  science,  of  what 
it  means  to  him  and  to  society  at  large,  of  what  Conant  calls  The  Tactics  and 
Strategy  of  Science  * — provided  naturally  that  such  a  course  be  given  by  a 

^  I  wish  another  term  could  be  found  to  designate  such  a  course.  In  an  age  of 
wars  the  temptation  is  great  to  use  military  terminology  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor.  Life  appears  as  one  unending  battlefield.  How  confusing  and  dangerous 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  terms  of  warfare  is  becomes  easily  apparent  when  we  see 
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jpentist  who  is  a  master  of  the  subject.  And  since  few  science  teachers 
hare  more  than  a  superficial  knowledsfe  of  the  history  of  science,  post-graduate 
courses  will  have  to  be  organized  to  prepare  the  teachers.  Harvard  with 
George  Sarton  and  his  school  is  the  obvious  university  to  assume  such  a  task. 

The  historical  approach  and  the  discussion  of  case  histories  recommended 
by  President  Conant  as  educational  methods  have  been  used  successfully  for 
a  long  time  in  preparing  undergraduates  for  the  study  of  medicine,  in  Europe 
particularly,  but  also  in  American  universities,  at  Johns  Hopkins  and,  I  am 
sure,  in  other  colleges  also.  Many  European  imiversities  offer  a  course  usually 
announced  as  Introduction  to  medicine,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  teach 
medicine  but  to  create  in  the  student  an  understanding  of  medical  science  and 
the  other  fields  included  in  the  study  of  medicine.  The  course  is  usually 
given  by  the  historian  of  medicine  who  makes  a  wide  use  of  case  histories, 
illustrating  e.  g.  the  anatomical  approach  by  discussing  the  work  of  Leonardo 
and  Vesalius,  the  rise  of  a  new  physiology  by  contrasting  Galen’s  theory  of 
the  motion  of  the  blood  with  that  of  Harvey,  etc.  This  introductory  course 
is  the  successor  of  a  course  that  was  given  in  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  under  the  rather  pompous  title  Encyclopedia  and  Method¬ 
ology  of  Medicine,^  a  course  that  was  usually  also  based  on  historical  con¬ 
siderations.  Having  had  much  personal  experience  with  such  introductory 
courses  in  Europe  and  America,  I  am  convinced  of  the  great  educational 
value  of  President  Conant’s  method.® 

In  his  preface  Conant  justly  comments  on  the  scarcity  of  text  material 
available  in  English  translation,  so  that  the  college  teacher  who  would  con¬ 
sider  giving  such  a  course  would  have  great  difiiculty  in  assembling  the 
materials  needed  for  illustrating  his  case  histories.  This  scarcity  is  undeniable 
and  is  due  to  the  reluctance  of  publishers  to  issue  books  for  which  there  was 
hardly  any  market  so  far,  and  of  foundations  to  support  translations  in 
general.  Copernicus’  De  revolutionibus  is  being  translated,  although  it  has 
not  come  out  yet,  and  an  English  version  of  Vesalius’  De  fabric  a  has  been 
considered  several  times.  Highly  competent  scholars  are  available,  but  the 
publication  of  such  a  book  would  cost  a  great  deal,  and  so  far  no  publisher 
has  seen  his  way  clear  to  undertake  the  task.  An  excellent  source  book  of 
Greek  science  prepared  by  Morris  R.  Cohen  and  I.  E.  Drabkin  has  been  ready 

how  the  daily  press  reports  e.  g.  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  in  terms  of  victory, 
defeat,  conquest,  retreat,  surrender,  etc.,  terms  that  are  certainly  not  apt  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  mutual  understanding.  I  think  we  should  make 
an  effort  to  keep  military  terminology  out  of  our  institutions  of  learning  whenever 
this  is  possible. 

*  See  H.  E.  Sigerist,  Enzyklopadie  und  Methodologie  der  Medizin,  in  Festschrift 
fur  Max  Neuburger,  Wien,  1928,  pp.  2^2-271. 

*  My  book,  Man  and  Medicine,  an  introduction  to  medical  knowledge,  New  York, 
1932,  grew  out  of  such  courses.  The  fact  that  it  was  published  in  seven  languages, 
including  Chinese,  shows  that  the  approach  reflected  in  the  book  has  a  wide  appeal. 
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for  the  press  for  many  years  and  was  accepted  by  a  leading  publishing  firm 
long  ago,  but  it  has  not  been  printed  yet.  Still  the  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
looks.  Many  classics  of  science  are  available  today  in  English  translation  and 
many  more  will  be  made  accessible  as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand  for 
I  should  think  that  a  series  somewhat  like  Voigtldnders  QueUenbiicker,  in 
which  the  basic  texts  illustrating  a  problem  are  grouped  together,  would  be 
very  helpful. 

President  Conant  has  produced  an  extremely  stimulating  little  book,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  widely  read  and  that  it  will  have  far-reaching  reper¬ 
cussions.  In  assembling  the  historical  material  Conant  was  helped  by  I.  B. 
Cohen  of  Harvard,  who  also  prepared  the  excellent  bibliographies  given  in 
the  appendix.  They  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

HeNXY  £.  SlGERIST. 


The  Herbal  of  Rufinus.  Eldited  from  the  unique  manuscript  by  Lynn 
Thorndike,  assisted  by  Francis  S.  Benjamin,  Jr.  Chicago:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1945.  xliii  +  476  pp.  $5.00. 

This  is  an  unusually  fascinating  book  for  many  reasons.  It  is  an  editio 
princeps  of  an  author  who  was  practically  unknown  so  far,  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  such  a  book  is  always  an  event.  But  more  than  this,  the  book 
confirms  that  there  was  much  more  independent  scientific  research  in  the 
Middle  Ages  than  is  commonly  assumed.  It  furthermore  illustrates  very  well 
certain  aspects  of  scholarly  life  and  work  at  that  time,  and,  finally,  it  creates 
some  puzzles.  This  is  the  story : 

Doctor  Rufinus,  a  monk,  penitentiary  of  the  lord  archbishop  of  Genoa, 
abbot  in  absentia  of  the  monastery  of  Tyre,  was  a  learned  man.  He  had 
pursued  the  seven  liberal  arts  at  Naples  and  Bologna,  had  studied  astronomy, 
astrology,  medicine  and  had  become  increasingly  interested  in  botany.  Soon 
after  1287  he  decided  to  write  an  herbal.  He  made  excerpts  from  Dioscorides, 
the  Circa  instans,  Macer,  a  commentary  to  the  Antidotarium  Nicolai,  some 
other  Salernitan  texts,  Isaac,  a  collection  of  synonyms,  put  all  these  excerpts 
together,  listing  the  plants  alphabetically,  but  then  he  added  his  own  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiences.  A  full  fifth  of  the  book  consists  of  Rufinus’  own  text 
He  had  gathered  plants  himself  and  had  studied  their  habitat  and  structure. 
He  had  consulted  with  herbalists,  men  and  women.  Thorndike  very  correctly 
points  out  that  while  there  were  people  in  the  Middle  Ages  whose  knowledge 
was  derived  from  books  exclusively,  there  were  others,  hunters,  fishermen, 
herbalists,  alchemists,  artisans,  sculptors,  architects — and  he  might  have 
added,  surgeons — who  had  an  amazing  practical  knowledge  of  nature  and  ci 
the  mastery  of  nature,  learned  from  experience  and  from  oral  tradition, 
which  usually  keeps  much  closer  to  facts  than  the  literary  tradition.  These 
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people  did  not  write  books,  but  they  were  a  mine  of  information,  and  the 
learned  Ruhnus,  like  Paracelsus  later,  was  not  too  proud  to  consult  with  them. 

As  a  physician  Rufinus  was  obviously  interested  in  the  pharmacol<^ical 
effect  of  dnigs,  and  he  experimented  with  a  number  of  them.  But  he  was 
just  as  much,  if  not  even  more,  interested  in  the  plant  as  such,  its  leaves,  roots, 
flower,  fruit,  stem,  size,  the  soil  on  which  it  grew.  This  made  him  a  genuine 
botanist,  a  scientist.  He  also  had  an  eye  for  the  beauty  of  a  plant.  Thus  the 
herb  Valde  g^aiu  est  pulcra  herba  .  .  .  flores  facit  multos  croceos,  valde 
pulcros.  In  this  way  Rufinus  was  able  to  add  to  his  herbal  many  plants  not 
included  in  the  works  of  his  authorities  and  to  supplement  their  statements 
with  his  own  experience.  This  gives  the  book  its  originality  and  makes  it 
unusually  interesting.  The  case  histories  of  patients  and  anecdotes  inter¬ 
spersed  freely  in  the  herbal  give  it  much  color.  We  see  the  doctor  treating 
an  empyema,  teaching  students  at  Bologna,  talking  to  herbalists.  This  personal 
note,  this  dicam,  speaking  in  the  first  person  singular,  is  not  obvious  in 
mediaeval  texts  of  this  kind. 

The  diseases  mentioned  are  those  usually  encountered  in  medical  books 
ci  the  period,  malarial  fevers  that  were  widespread,  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
disease  symptoms  of  every  organ.  The  underlying  pathology  was  mostly 
Galenic.  It  is  not  astounding  that  pestilences  and  other  epidemic  diseases 
are  hardly  mentioned.  The  great  plague  was  to  come  later.  Influenza, 
t3rphus,  typhoid  and  similar  diseases  appear  as  febres,  and  little  could  be  done 
against  them  with  herbs.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  Italy  around  1300 
the  Salernitan  literature  of  the  twelfth  century  still  had  a  dominating 
influence. 

A  notable  fact  that  Thorndike  discusses  in  detail  is  that  Rufinus,  who  was 
so  interested  in  botany,  never  mentions  the  treatise  De  vegetabilibus  et  plantis 
<rf  Albertus  Magnus,  a  book  that  had  been  written  long  before  Albert’s  death 
in  1280.  Was  it  that  the  treatise  was  not  accessible  to  Rufinus,  or  did  he 
ignore  it  deliberately?  Thorndike  thinks,  and  this  is  the  most  logical  ex¬ 
planation,  that  Rufinus  and  .Albertus  Magnus  belonged  to  entirely  different 
traditions.  Rufinus  in  his  botany  followed  the  Salernitan,  Italian  and  medical 
tradition,  while  Albert  belonged  to  the  Parisian,  Aristotelian  and  scholastic 
tradition.  This  is  an  important  point,  because  we  are  inclined  to  think  of 
mediaeval  science  as  being  entirely  international  and  to  assume  that  a 
treatise  written  by  a  famous  man  was  after  a  while  available  in  all  centres 
of  learning.  This  was  not  the  case.  Manuscripts  were  rare,  and  it  could 
easily  happen  that  an  important  book  remained  unknown  in  certain  places. 
Rufinus’  own  book  is  an  example  to  the  point.  It  is  preserved  in  only  one 
manuscript,  and  he  is  quoted  by  only  one  author,  Benedetto  Rinio.  There 
were,  moreover,  different  schools  of  thought,  and  it  is  easily  understandable 
that  books  circulated  and  were  used  as  authorities  primarily  within  the  school. 
.Albert’s  treatise  on  herbs  was  obviously  authoritative  in  all  Dominican  centres, 
but  not  necessarily  so  to  a  doctor  in  Bologna. 
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The  greatest  puzzle  is  that  the  Latin  text  of  Dioscorides  lavishly  quoted 
in  this  book  is  one  that  is  not  found  anywhere  else.  This  merely  shows  that 
there  must  have  been  many  different  mediaeval  translations.  Those  we  have 
known  so  far  were:  1.  the  one  quoted  by  Pseudo-Apuleius  and  Isidore  of  Se¬ 
ville;  2.  the  translation  published  by  Hoffmann-Auracher-Stadler-Mihaesco; 
3.  the  treatise  De  herbis  femininis  and  4.  the  so-called  Dyascorides  alpha- 
beticus  that  was  probably  translated  in  the  eleventh  century  and  probably  at 
Salerno.  Now  comes  this  new  version.  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  a 
thorough  study  be  made  of  the  Latin  Dioscorides,  a  study  in  the  course  of 
which  all  existing  manuscripts  must  be  investigated. 

The  present  edition  of  Rufinus’  herbal  was  made  from  the  unique  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  Ashbumham  189.  It  is  not  the 
original  manuscript,  but  a  copy  written  by  different  hands  around  1300  or 
at  any  rate  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  a  very  good 
idea  to  print  Rufinus’  own  text  in  larger  type  and  to  keep  the  passages  that 
are  mere  excerpts  from  authorities  in  smaller  type.  The  edition  is  very 
good  and  is  fully  annotated  with  fontes  et  testinumia.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  text  is  a  regular  mine  for  linguists.  It  has  many  vernacular  words, 
barile,  binda,  etc.,  and  many  local  names  of  plants  are  given,  e.  g.,  hec  kerba 
{esida)  a  rusticis  dicitur  grondarola  et  latorola  etiam  dicitur  (p.  128). 

The  book  has  excellent  indices  of  herbs,  of  diseases,  of  measures,  instru¬ 
ments  and  utensils,  of  names  of  persons  and  names  of  places.  In  a  work  of 
such  magnitude  a  few  mistakes  are  unavoidable,^  but  I  found  very  few.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  to  give  a  few  plates  reproducing  sample  pages 
of  the  manuscript,  but  the  war  conditions  under  which  the  book  was  produced 
did  not  permit  it. 

With  this  edition  Thorndike  has  made  one  more  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  mediaeval  science  and  medicine,  and  I  wish  he  would  now 
consider  giving  us  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  herbal  of  Benedetto  Rinio 
preserved  at  the  library  of  St  Mark  in  Venice. 

Henby  E.  Sigebist. 


Sib  Walter  Langdon-Bbown.  Some  Chapters  in  Cambridge  Medical 
History.  Cambridge  University  Press;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1946.  119  pp.  $175. 

The  common  subject  of  these  essays  is  the  medical  life  of  the  Cambridge 
Alma  Mater,  as  expressed  in  the  specifically  academic  activities  and  records 
of  such  figures  as  Caius,  Gilbert,  Glisson,  Heberden,  Hartley,  Haviland, 
G.  E.  Paget,  Humphrey,  Foster  and  Allbutt — a  story  covering  the  academic 


^  Adraimis  is  a  plant,  not  a  disease  and  should  therefore  be  listed  in  Index  1 
not  in  Index  II. 
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life  of  four  centuries,  i.  e.  the  careers,  distinctions,  oddities  and  failures  of 
its  great  heroes  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  “  pedestrian  ”  professors  and  tutors 
who  failed  to  leave  an  imprint  on  medical  history  at  large.  The  story  is  tdd 
in  a  lively,  readable  and  effective  form.  It  is  in  the  detail  and  its  presentation 
where  the  knowledge  and  literary  skill  of  the  late  author,  himself  a  Cambridge 
man  for  more  than  fifty  years  and  finally  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  excels 
and  where  lies  the  value  of  the  book  for  the  scientific  worker  in  medical 
history. 

The  author  succeeds,  however,  in  providing  a  cultural  and  general  medical- 
historical  setting  for  his  “  stories,”  thereby  connecting  them  with  a  real 
“story” — the  History  of  Cambridge  Medicine.  There  are  instructive  pas¬ 
sages  on  Glisson’s  description  of  rickets,  Whistler’s  claim  to  priority  and  on 
Whistler  himself.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  published  the  first  account,  but,  in  the 
author’s  opinion,  this  was  a  mere  (incomplete)  reproduction  of  Glisson’s 
original  work,  at  that  time  unpublished,  though  apparently  no  real  plagiarism 
had  been  intended.  But  most  of  the  essay  on  Glisson  is  devoted  to  the  fate 
of  Cambridge  including  the  property  of  the  Colleges,  notably  their  plate, 
during  the  Civil  War,  an  understandable  digression  because  Glisson  himself 
was  “  largely  an  absentee  ”  from  Cambridge  and  from  the  Regius  Professor¬ 
ship  which  he  held  for  forty-one  years. 

For  Cambridge  the  “  Age  of  Reason  ”  was  marked  out  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  1683  of  an  “elegant  chymical  laboratory”  for  Francis  Vigani,  the 
foundation  of  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital  ( 1766)  and  Heberden’s  “  gallant  efforts 
to  institute  a  rational  system  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics.”  Alas — not 
Heberden,  but — quite  typically — one  Plumptre  was  appointed  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor.  He  held  office  for  fifty-three  years,  but  does  not  seem  “  to  have 
published  anything  or  to  have  held  much  of  a  position  in  the  medical  world  ” 
and  the  “  Annalist  of  the  College  of  Physicians  could  find  no  more  to  say 
of  him  than  that  he  was  for  many  years  father  of  the  University  and  the 
longest  resident  that  had  then  been  known.”  Not  more  than  ten  years  of 
Heberden’s  medical  practice  (up  to  1748)  fall  into  his  Cambridge  period. 
Hartley,  a  leading  Cambridge  medical  man  in  the  early  decades  of  the  18th 
century  is  remembered  for  his  “  Observations  of  Man  ”  ( 1749)  in  which  he 
invokes  the  theory  of  vibrations  along  nerves  to  explain  conditioned  reflexes, 
and  conditioned  reflexes  in  turn  to  explain  the  association  of  ideas — the 
familiar  sensualistic  lines  which  led  from  Hobbes  and  Locke  to  Pavlov. 
The  interesting  fact,  typical  of  his  period,  is  that  he  published  a  second 
volume  on  Theology  which  embodies  strictly  orthodox  conceptions  and 
modestly  refrains  from  making  any  reference  whatever  to  his  previous  con¬ 
clusions.  “  Had  he  really  been  able  to  derive  his  second  volume  from  the 
first,  he  would  have  achieved  a  masterpiece  surpassing  the  Summa  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.” 

1800  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Downing  Professorship  of  Medicine — 
“  after  thirty  years  of  litigation,  rivalling  Jamdyce  v.  Jarndyce.”  The  Chair 
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was  abolished  in  1930  for  lack  of  funds.  Anatomy  came  to  life  in  1817  with 
the  appointment  of  William  Clark  and  the  general  University  reforms  which 
took  place  at  that  time  (such  as  the  admission  of  Nonconformists,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Natural  Science  Tripos,  of  Chairs  in  Physiology  and  Zoology, 
and  the  growing  centralization  of  teaching)  had  their  repercussions  on  the 
Medical  School ;  but  the  “  artificial  world  ”  of  the  University  Statutes  was 
tenaciously  kept  alive.  Yet  the  “  great  triumvirate  of  Paget,  Humphry  and 
Foster  ”  brought  about  the  rise  of  the  modem  Medical  School  which  dates 
back  to  the  year  1842  when  Paget  instituted  clinical  examinations  and 
Humphry  arrived  at  Cambridge,  to  the  appointment  of  Foster  as  Prelector 
in  Physiology  (1870),  and  to  his  promotion  to  professorial  rank  thirteen 
years  later — which  coincided  with  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Pathology 
and  the  appointment  of  Alexander  Macalister  as  Professor  of  Anatomy.  To 
medical  historians  the  memories  of  Michael  Foster  and  of  Clifford  Allbutt  are 
particularly  dear  because  in  their  work  careful  first-hand  stixly  of  the  sources 
proved  compatible  with  an  original,  yet  most  readable  presentation  of  the 
subject — a  type  of  study  which  bore  such  good  fruit  in  Edward  Theodore 
Withington’s  “  Medical  History,”  but  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  in  this 
age  of  “  best-sellers  ”  and  lantern  slides.  Those  who,  like  the  present  reviewer, 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  any  books  from  AUbutt’s  library  scored 
by  his  hand  may  realize  the  amount  of  careful  spade-work  in  the  Gredc 
medical  classics  which  he  was  able  to  do  in  spite  of  all  his  disparate 
engagements. 

This  book,  small  and  modestly  named,  will  be  delightful  to  the  general 
reader  and  welcome  to  the  medical  biographer. 

W.  Pagel. 


George  Rosen.  Fees  and  Fee  Bills:  Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Medical 
Practice  in  Nineteenth  Century  America.  [Supplements  to  the  Bulletin 
of  the  History  of  Medicine,  No.  6.]  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1946.  93  pp.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Rosen  has  collected  a  good  number  of  nineteenth  century  fee  bilb  as  a 
contribution  towards  a  future  economic  history  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States.  The  fee  bills  are  of  considerable  interest,  not  only  because  of  the 
information  which  they  provide  on  medical  costs,  but  also  because  they  give 
valuable  clues  to  the  economic  and  professional  problems  of  physicians  as 
well  as  changes  in  medical  practice. 

For  example,  when  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society  republished 
its  fee  bill  in  1825,  it  was  explained  that  this  action  was  necessary  because 
many  physicians  were  charging  extremely  low  or  exorbitantly  high  fees,  the 
latter  practice  being  less  common.  It  was  stated,  too,  that  “  no  body  of  men 
are  less  in  concert  or  seem  less  influenced  by  the  esprit  du  corps,  than  physi- 
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j-^an«5 ...  the  quarrels  of  physicians  are  proverbially  frequent  and  bitter,  and 
their  hatred,  intensity,  and  duration  seems  to  exceed  that  of  other  men.  This 
state  of  things  is  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  profession. 
Dependent  upon  the  favor  and  caprice  of  the  world,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  undue  means  should  be  used,  and  contemptible  artihces  resorted  to,  to 
attain  the  desired  end  ?  ” 

Overcrowding  in  the  profession  and  keen  competition  continued  to  plague 
physicians.  In  1831  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  stated  that 
“  the  medical  profession  like  that  of  law,  is  crowded  with  ardent  competitors,” 
while  five  years  later  the  same  journal  remarked  that  “  the  fact  is,  there  are 
doxens  of  doctors  in  all  great  towns,  who  scarcely  see  a  patient  from 
Christmas-time  to  Christmas-time  ...  If  it  requires  a  long  and  thorough 
drilling  to  succeed  at  all  in  the  country,  a  man  is  compelled  to  labor  patiently, 
many  years,  in  a  city,  before  he  can  command  his  daily  bread  in  exchange  for 
prescriptions.”  In  1838,  it  was  reported  that  Chicago,  with  8000  inhabitants 
had  40  physicians,  while  Cincinnati  in  1839  had  a  population  of  50,000  and 
about  a  hundred  practitioners  of  medicine. 

Among  the  most  difficult  problems  vexing  physicians  during  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  credit  system.  Fee  bills,  by  establishing  standard  charges  for 
medical  services,  enabled  physicians  to  settle  accounts  with  patients  more 
regularly.  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  remarked 
in  1825  that  “  In  this  portion  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  places,  it  is  in  no  degree  the  custom  to  settle  professional  accounts  at 
any  particular  period.  The  common  practice  is  to  let  them  alone,  and  suffer 
them  to  accumulate  indefinitely,”  while  fee  bills  “  require  a  regular  settlement 
of  accounts  between  the  parties,  and  generally  prescribe  that  accounts  should 
be  rendered,  and  if  possible,  closed,  once  a  year.”  In  1843,  a  Mississippi 
physician  complained  that  “  the  credit  system  in  medicine  is  a  bad  one,  and 
often  gives  dissatisfaction.  An  open  medical  account  for  twelve  months  often 
amounts  to  a  much  larger  sum  than  was  anticipated.  Consequently,  a  larger 
draw  is  made  on  the  pocket ;  whereas  if  the  same  amount  had  been  disbursed 
at  several  successive  periods,  while  the  services  were  fresh  in  the  memory, 
and  gfratitude  was  in  lively  exercise,  it  would  have  caused  no  disagreeable 
feelings.” 

In  1857,  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Observer  editorialized  that  “  The  evil  is 
not  so  much  in  the  rate  of  our  fees  as  in  the  way  we  collect  them,  or  rather 
don’t  collect  them  .  .  .  Transient  persons,  office  prescriptions,  and  the  like, 
should  at  any  rate  be  cash.  Regular  patrons  should  have  their  bills  presented 
as  soon  as  the  treatment  of  a  case  is  completed.  The  service  is  then  fresh, 
and  gratitude  for  attention  at  its  height.” 

Fee  bills  underwent  revisions  as  price  levels  changed.  The  inflation 
resulting  from  the  Civil  War,  for  example,  necessitated  sharply  increased 
fees  for  medical  services.  In  general,  urban  fees  were  higher  than  rural 
throughout  the  century,  with  the  highest  fee  schedules  set  in  New  York  City. 
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The  content  of  the  fee  bills  began  to  change  as  new  techniques  were 
developed.  A  Richmond,  Va.,  fee  table  for  1850  made  separate  charges  for 
“  stethoscopic  examination,”  for  “  examination  per  vaginam  or  per  anum,” 
and  for  “  introduction  of  speculum  vaginae.”  A  Cincinnati  fee  bill  for  1859 
stated  that  “  the  practitioner  is  expected  to  charge  extra  according  to  his 
discretion  ...  for  special  services  not  above  provided  for,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  speculum  .  .  .  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  etc.”  A  New  York 
City  fee  bill  adopted  in  1860  not  only  made  extra  charges  for  physical 
examination  of  the  chest,  but  also  for  administration  of  an  anesthetic, 
myringotomy,  and  Eustachian  tube  catheterization.  Charges  for  urinalysis 
and  microscopic  examination  appeared  in  the  fee  table  of  the  Kings  County, 
New  York,  Medical  Society  in  1882. 

Nevertheless,  the  author  points  out  that  on  the  whole  the  composition  of 
the  fee  bills  with  respect  to  items  listed  remained  very  much  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  century,  and  that  this  suggests  that  medical  practice  also  changed  but 
little. 

Historians  of  American  medicine  will  find  much  of  interest  in  this  mono¬ 
graph,  as  well  as  numerous  suggestions  for  further  research. 

Milton  Terris. 


Marshall  A.  Barber.  A  Malariologist  in  Many  Lands.  Lawrence,  Kansas: 

University  of  Kansas  Press,  1946.  v  +  158  pp.  $2.50. 

With  a  liveliness,  which  does  not  betray  an  almost  octogenarian,  and  a 
modesty,  which  to  the  uninformed  reader  would  not  suggest  that  the  author  is 
one  of  the  greatest  living  malariologists.  Dr.  Barber  gives  a  record  of  his 
personal  experiences  in  antimalarial  work  in  the  United  States,  in  Central 
America,  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  the  Fiji  Islands,  Equatorial  Africa,  Gredc 
Macedonia,  Cyprus,  Turkey,  Russia,  Egypt,  India,  and  Brazil.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  episode,  the  great  battle  against  the  Gambiae  invasion  in 
Brazil,  reaches  dramatic  heights.  Although  the  author  in  concordance  with 
his  personal  work  concentrates  on  one  of  the  main  aspects  of  malaria  only, 
that  is  on  the  mosquito,  his  memoirs  illustrate  well  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  maleria  problem.  While  Dr.  Barber’s  book  is  non-technical,  and  almost 
light  reading,  it  still  provides  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  information. 
It  can  be  most  warmly  recommended  to  everybody  interested  in  malaria 
problems  of  the  past  and  present.  And  those  interested  should  be  very 
numerous  after  a  war  which  has  brought  back  to  us  the  realization  of  the 
ubiquity  and  importance  of  malaria. 


Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht. 
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Sn  Alexander  Fleming.  Chemotherapy,  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow. 

The  Linacre  Lecture  1946.  Cambridge  University  Press;  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company.  39  pp.  7  illustr.  50^. 

This  small  pamphlet  proves  convincingly  how  much  can  be  said  in  a 
minimum  of  space  and  in  an  almost  incredibly  simple  way,  if  a  real  master  is 
at  work. 

There  is  hardly  one  sentence  that  is  not  based  on  or  checked  by  the  author’s 
own  practical  experience.  There  is  no  theorizing.  But  all  the  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations  in  the  field  that  gained  some  importance  are  subjected  to  a  brief 
but  stringent  evaluation.  The  author  defines  chemotherapy  as  “  any  treatment 
in  which  a  chemical  is  administered  in  a  manner  directly  injurious  to  the 
microbes  infecting  the  body,”  and  he  adds  that  “  in  this  latter  sense  antiseptic 
treatment  comes  under  chemotherapy.”  Hence  the  lecture  deals  with  Lister’s 
antiseptic  treatment  as  well  as  with  Pasteur  and  Ehrlich  and  the  most  recent 
chemotherapeutic  agents,  the  sulphonamides  and  the  substances  which  the 
author  himself  introduced  into  therapy,  the  antibiotics. 

As  to  Fleming’s  reference  to  the  work  of  “  Trefouel  and  his  colleagues 
in  Paris”  on  the  German  compound  Prontosil  which  led  to  the  discovery 
that  one  constituent  of  this  complex  drug,  sulphonamide,  “  on  which  there 
were  no  patents,  would  do  all  that  Prontosil  could  do,”  this  writer  thinks  that 
the  part  taken  by  Ernest  Foumeau  who  instigated  and  g^uided  the  work  done 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Trefouel  and  Constantin  Levaditi  should  have  been 
mentioned. 

This  pamphlet  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  interested  in  the  subject 
concerned.  It  represents  a  master-key  opening  quite  a  number  of  doors. 

George  Urdang. 


Hermann  Prinz.  Dental  Chronology.  A  Record  of  the  More  Important 
Historic  Events  in  the  Evolution  of  Dentistry.  Philadelphia:  Lea  & 
Febiger,  1945.  189  pp.  97  engravings.  $3.00. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  comprehensive  as  well  as  concise  textbooks 
on  the  history  of  dentistry,  till  now  we  have  had  no  strictly  chronological 
encyclopedic  treatment  of  the  subject  such  as  might  serve  both  student  and 
practitioner  as  a  kind  of  Baedeker  tracing  simply  and  conveniently  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  science  through  the  centuries  and  pointing  out  the  most  sig;nificant 
landmarks  of  that  progress. 

Hermann  Prinz’s  Dental  Chronology  attempts,  for  the  first  time,  to  fill  this 
gap,  although  the  author  is  quite  well  aware  that  a  concise  chronological 
survey  of  this  sort  can  never  properly  substitute  for  the  more  exhaustive 
histories  of  dentistry. 
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By  its  very  nature  such  a  work  permits  the  author  (as  professor  at  tli» ' 
Evans  Dental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  was  one  of  tht  | 
first  to  lecture  on  the  history  of  dentistry,  nearly  thirty  years  ago)  to  giv«  ^ 
little  more  than  a  skeletal  history  of  dental  science.  He  avoids  the  pitfall  of 
superficiality  common  to  such  works,  however,  by  strewing  the  text  wifii 
literary  references  and  furnishing  a  yet  richer  appendix  for  the  use  of  thoia 
who  may  be  interested  in  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  events  briefly  mai> 
tinned  in  the  book. 

Prinz  divides  his  dental  chronology  into  three  periods:  Antiquity,  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Modem  Times,  corresponding  in  years  to  a)  the  lint 
beginnings  to  1000  A.  D.  b)  1000  to  1728  and  c)  1728  to  the  present  Hii 
choice  of  demarcating  years  is  justified  neither  by  general  tradition  nor 
by  dental  historic  events,  except  in  the  case  of  the  year  1728,  when  the 
appearance  of  Pierre  Fauchard’s  Le  Chirurgien  Dentiste  may  be  regarded  ai 
having  introduced  the  newer,  though  by  no  means  the  modern  era  of  denhd 
science.  There  is  no  basis  whatever  for  prolonging  antiquity  to  1000  A,  D. 
and  running  the  Middle  Ages  from  a  start  too  late  by  several  centuries  all 
the  way  to  the  year  1728.  Prinz  would  have  been  wiser  to  refrain  from  any 
such  superfluous  distinctions  and  let  his  chronology  run  on  without  dividinf 
lines. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  book  the  author  should  have  set 
within  the  framework  of  the  text  proper,  at  the  correct  chronological  pointi» 
his  excellent  little  chapter  on  Pierre  Fauchard,  which  now  prefaces  the  work, 
as  well  as  the  many  interesting  facts  presented  in  the  appendix  under  the 
four  headings :  “  Important  Dates  Relating  to  the  Introduction  of  General 
Anesthesia,”  “  Important  Dates  Related  to  the  Introduction  of  Local  Anes> 
thesia,”  “  The  Evolution  of  the  Extracting  Instniments  ”  and  “  Gironologkal 
Data  on  the  Invention  of  Porcelain  Teeth.”  These  chapters  discuss  aa 
extremely  important  part  of  the  development  of  dentistry  and  are  quite 
neglected  in  the  chronolc^  itself.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  eliminalB 
entirely  the  “  List  of  Dental  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  ”  and 
“  Schools  for  Dental  Hygienists,  Members  of  the  American  .Associatkm  of 
Dental  Schools,  1943-1944”  (relegated  to  the  appendix),  the  section  on 
“  States  that  License  the  Dental  Hygienist  ”  and  “  World’s  International 
Dental  Congresses,”  the  “  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Dental  Assodap 
tion,”  as  well  as  the  information  concerning  the  words  for  "  tooth  ”  and  the 
several  tooth  gn'oups  in  various  languages.  Whatever  the  general  importance 
of  such  data,  it  does  not  belong  in  a  chronology. 

But  neither  these  slight  defects  in  form  nor  a  certain  number  of  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  can  in  the  least  diminish  the  value  of  an  excellent  piece  of 
work,  amply  provided  with  well-executed  illustrations.  The  Dental  Chro¬ 
nology  should  do  much  to  promote  interest  in  the  history  of  dental  science. 


Curt  Proskauh. 
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